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Introduction 


Barbara Martin and Nadezhda Beliakova 


What did Russian Orthodox feminists and Pentecostal activists have to do with 
readers of astrological samizdat and Catholic believers seeking registration of their 
parish in Kazakhstan? How did Orthodox, Muslim, or Jewish believers adapt their 
worship practices and rituals to legislative constraints? How did young people, born 
and raised in the USSR, reconnect with religion, in both traditional and new forms? 
And how did women, who represented the bulk of Soviet believers, redefine their 
place in their religious communities and their identities as female religious activists? 

These various facets of late Soviet religious life testify to its vitality in the 
1970s—1980s, far from traditional narratives about repression and decline. Soviet 
propaganda unwillingly acknowledged the existence of a religious revival among 
urban and educated young people but usually dismissed the phenomenon as a mere 
“fashion”. Was faith in an almighty god (uncapitalised in Soviet publications) not 
an old lady’s superstition, which would give way to the materialistic worldview, as 
scientific progress demonstrated the inanity of such beliefs? 

In the past decade, research on the link between rural religiosity and institu- 
tional religion has been under way.' Nevertheless, the process of individualisation 
of religiosity and its transformation in conditions of forced secularisation have re- 
ceived little academic attention.’ For the Soviet authorities and their ideological en- 
emies alike, the words “Soviet believers” were at best an oxymoron, at worst they 
referred to an endangered species, doomed to extinction or to be urgently rescued. 
Whether they were depicted as puppets of “bourgeois” ideological enemies or as 
silent victims of a godless regime, Soviet believers were usually deprived of their 
agency. This book seeks to shift the focus from secular and religious institutions to 
the action of the laity, who individually and collectively contributed to the survival, 
revival, and reinvention of religious practices in the late Soviet period. 

The study of religion in the USSR has traditionally focused on the interaction 
between religious institutions and the Soviet state, with an emphasis on state re- 
pression. This is unsurprising, since the regime relied precisely on religious hier- 
archies and structures to control believers. Yet the battle for the minds of Soviet 
citizens could not be fought solely on an institutional level, and atheist propaganda 
had to work with individuals, both among believers and the indifferent masses who 
could potentially join either side. As Victoria Smolkin has demonstrated, Soviet 
anti-religious propaganda tried in vain to adapt its discourse to address the spiritual 
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needs of Soviet young people.* But even as civic rituals were created to replace 
religious ones, they succeeded neither in eradicating traditional confessions nor 
in stemming the rise of new religious movements. As new generations grew in- 
creasingly ideologically disaffected, religion often appeared as the only officially 
allowed alternative worldview. And the rise of ethnic and national identities, which 
in some republics superseded an elusive Soviet identity, also contributed to identi- 
fication with traditional religions. 

Recent scholarship on religion in the Soviet Union and the post-Soviet space has 
often placed secularisation at the centre of the debate.? Despite the violent charac- 
ter that efforts of eradication of religion took in the Stalin and Khrushchev eras, 
the processes of privatisation of religious belief at play paralleled more peaceful 
evolutions in Western Europe. Yet the existing literature often fails to reconcile two 
contradictory pictures, which coexisted side by side: on the one hand, a religious 
revival affecting old and new religious groups, the roots of which can be traced 
back to the late 1960s, and, on the other hand, a transformation of the place of reli- 
gion within society, which cannot be reduced to a mere decline or relegation to the 
private sphere, as often implied by the term “secularisation”. Viacheslav Karpov 
has used the term “desecularisation” to describe the return of religion to the public 
space in post-Soviet Russia in the 1990s? but debates about the reality of the revival 
show that this was not a linear process.’ As the articles presented in this book show, 
the roots of this phenomenon can be traced back to the late Soviet years, when 
religion simultaneously experienced a decline and a revival. While traditional prac- 
tices were weakened by repression and the interruption of intergenerational chains 
of transmission, new generations of believers without a religious background rein- 
vented old practices and turned to new forms of spirituality, sometimes imported 
from the West or the East, with a high level of syncretism and without necessarily 
becoming fully churched. In the process, the population segment we could describe 
as religiously active narrowed down, as happened in Western Europe in the 20th 
century, and has remained quite low in many post-Soviet countries. 

Another traditional lens is that of Cold War history: in a context of ideologi- 
cal confrontation, religiosity was equated with dissent, and the focus has often 
been on those actors who dared stand up to defend the rights of Soviet believers.* 
This also led to an emphasis on underground religiosity, the so-called Catacomb 
Church,’ and the role of the KGB in monitoring and repressing religious dissent, 
while communities affiliated with official churches raised little academic interest, 
save when they stood up for their rights. This narrative was reinforced by the pre- 
dominant role of such institutions of defence of the rights of Soviet believers as 
Keston College, founded by Rvd. Michael Bourdeaux, in publishing research on 
the subject. While we seek to go beyond dichotomous narratives about Western 
salvation of threatened believers in the Soviet atheist empire, some of our chapters 
tell this story from the perspective of those religious groups who made contact with 
Western actors, emphasising their agency, rather than victimhood. 

By focusing on the lived experience of religion among Soviet believers rep- 
resenting a broad range of orientations and widely spread out geographically, 
this book gives a voice to religious groups and geographical areas traditionally 
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ignored by historiography. Much of the existing literature has focused on Russia 
and Ukraine, with a slant towards Orthodoxy, and to a lesser extent Evangelical 
Christianity, Catholicism, and Judaism." Despite its importance in contemporary 
geopolitical terms, Islam has been the object of comparatively little research in the 
Soviet context. As for oriental religions and new religious movements, they are 
only beginning to get scholarly attention.'* Given the fluidity of religious identities 
and the frequent conversions from one faith to another, the interreligious approach 
of our book allows the reader to get a comprehensive view of the religious land- 
scape of the late Soviet years. 

We also cover such peripheral territories as the Kazakh republic, Moldavia, or 
the Perm region, which have often been ignored in existing scholarship. Filling 
this gap allows us to better understand the complex dynamics between centre and 
periphery, between rural and urban territories. This is especially important as re- 
ligious groups could be both anchored in a national culture and transregional or 
transnational, particularly in the Soviet context of forced migrations. 

We offer answers to a range of questions pertaining to religiosity in the late 
Soviet period. How did believers perpetuate religious traditions and adapt their 
liturgic and ritualistic practices as a result of legislative constraints? How did re- 
ligious groups and individuals reclaim agency, address the Soviet leadership, and 
turn to the West for protection? How did new generations of converts rediscover 
and reinvent religious and spiritual practices? How did gender patterns evolve and 
women reclaim their agency in a religious framework? How did new syncretic 
forms of spirituality emerge in the late Soviet context? 

This introduction offers a historical overview of the evolutions of Soviet policies 
regarding religion, followed by a presentation of the themes covered in the book. 


Religious communities and believers in the context 
of Soviet religious policy 


The Soviet period stands out in the history of religion and religious societies. Tra- 
ditionally, researchers have focused their attention on the analysis of relations be- 
tween the state and churches, due to the unprecedented violent politics conducted 
by the Bolshevik party, which seized power in October 1917. In the process, the 
Bolsheviks declared freedom of conscience and the right of each individual to 
choose one's convictions. In the first years of Soviet power, Bolshevik ideology 
insisted on the need to create favourable conditions for national and religious mi- 
norities due to their past suffering at the hands of the “Czarist regime". ? The “De- 
cree on Freedom of Conscience, Church and Religious Societies" promulgated on 
20 January 1918 (which went down in history as the “Decree on Separation of 
Church from State"), declared complete freedom of conscience, equality of all re- 
ligions before the law, and forbade the mention of confessional identity in official 
documents. At the same time, the decree deprived “churches and religious societies" 
of the right to be registered as legal entities and to own property, banned the teaching 
of religion in general educational institutions, and forbade church charity. Having 
"separated" the Church from the state, it immediately determined the format in 
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which the Church was inscribed: “church and religious societies” were equated to 
“private societies and unions”. 

This document, combined with others, aimed to take away the Orthodox 
Church’s levers of influence on Russian society. At the same time, however, it 
cut the “Gordian knot” of discussions that had been taking place in the Orthodox 
Church for several decades before the Revolution. The most heated debates con- 
cerned power distribution between clergy and laity in church administration, and 
in particular the question of who exercised power in the parishes.'’ The Instruction 
of the People’s Commissariat of Justice “On the Procedure for Implementing the 
decree ‘On the separation of the Church from the state and the school from the 
Church’”'’ confirmed the confiscation of all movable and immovable church prop- 
erty, placed at the disposal of the new government. Moreover, it designated laity 
from among local inhabitants as the secular authorities’ interlocutors. Item 6 of the 
instructions read: “The required number of local residents entitled to receive litur- 
gical property for use is determined by the local Council of Workers and Peasants 
Deputies but cannot amount to less than 20 people”. 

According to Gregory Freeze, in practice the decree only legitimised a situation, 
which existed de facto in Russian regions in summer 1917.'? The Soviet authorities 
adopted a whole set of normative documents and practical measures to disorganise 
church structures, hoping to limit and weaken the influence of hierarchical struc- 
tures on the laity, with the expectation that along with the disappearance of official 
church institutions, the population's religiosity would also decline. 

An important milestone in the Soviet politics in relation to religion were two 
closely interrelated campaigns: the first, conducted between October 1918 and De- 
cember 1920, to exhume and expose religious relics, and the second, launched 
in February 1922, to confiscate church valuables, officially for famine relief pur- 
poses. Relics were conserved in shrines made of precious metals and decorated 
with gems, and their *exposure" was conducted alongside expropriation of mon- 
astery or church property, including not only the seizing of such liturgical objects 
as chalices, but also the expulsion of monks from monasteries.” When the faithful 
or the clergy opposed resistance, the Soviet authorities arrested the culprits. The 
terrible famine raging in the Volga region offered a convenient pretext to order the 
confiscation of church property, but the actual goal of the 1917—1922 1deological 
campaigns was to exclude the clergy and all religious authorities from the public 
space.?! 

In its struggle against counter-revolutionary forces, the Bolshevik government 
presented religious leaders as the regime's opponents. The highest church dignitar- 
les, such as Russian Orthodox Patriarch Tikhon (Bellavin) or Catholic Archbishop 
Jan Cieplak, were arrested and either forced to recant or silenced. At the same 
time, the authorities’ strategy to undermine religious communities from within was 
to sow discord by sponsoring reformist schismatic movements. For instance, they 
supported the Renovationist or “Living Church”, some preachers of which incor- 
porated elements of socialist rhetoric, but this tactical alliance only lasted as long 
as necessary to weaken the official Church. The ultimate goal of these policies of 
repression and intimidation was to coerce church leaders into a pledge of loyalty 
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to Soviet power and disciplining of lower echelons of the religious hierarchy. A 
milestone in this regard was 1927, when on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Revolution the representatives of the main confessions were forced to issue 
declarations of loyalty to the regime. Metropolitan Sergii (Starogorodskii), act- 
ing patriarchal /ocum tenens, thus declared allegiance to Soviet power. Yet at this 
stage, he controlled only a fraction of the Russian Orthodox faithful. Anti-religious 
repression had thrown Christian churches into disarray, forcing the remaining 
clergy and believers underground. Those religious groups that remained beyond 
the boundaries of legality became collectively known as the *Catacomb Church". 

In addition to repression, the Bolsheviks used anti-religious propaganda to de- 
nounce the clergy as frauds and create a negative image of religion. The League of 
the Militant Godless was particularly active in this field, and a number of studies 
have focused on this organisation.” 

Yet research has shown that religious life did not disappear but underwent pro- 
found transformations: ideological campaigns did not succeed in eradicating reli- 
gious belief, and in order to survive, religious practices had to become invisible to 
escape the omniscient oversight of the totalitarian state. Under conditions of perse- 
cution, isolation and physical destruction of the parish clergy and monasticism, the 
role and importance of lay people in religious life increased?. They intervened not 
only to defend tradition and ancient rituals, but also their new rights as independent 
owners of the local church.” 

The campaign launched in the late 1920s turned both clergy and lay activists of 
all denominations into potential enemies of the Soviet government. Both “church- 
men" (tserkovniki) and sectarians of different movements and directions would 
now be persecuted. The Regulation on Religious Associations of 1929 granted the 
laity the necessary powers for the emergence of an organised liturgical life but gave 
the state the broadest possibilities to interfere in the daily life of religious com- 
munities. By prohibiting educational, catechetical, social, and charitable work, this 
piece of legislation de facto reduced religious activity to participation in worship, 
while all other forms of religious activities became illegal. 

The mass extermination of the clergy and religious activists of all confessions 
during the years of collectivisation and the Great Terror, the withdrawal of reli- 
gious life into the underground in the 1930s contributed to the marginalisation of 
religious communities and also consolidated the special place of the laity in the 
preservation of religious tradition. 

In addition to deportations of various social, ethnic, and religious groups, ex- 
ile and criminal prosecution labour migration also led to fundamental changes in 
the geography of religion within the USSR. This explains the presence of Catho- 
lic communities in Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and Siberia,? and also Lutheran and 
Mennonite communities (primarily German-speaking) on the eastern fringes of the 
USSR. Representatives of evangelical Christians appear in almost all cities and 
even in those regions that the authorities considered “irreligious” due to the ab- 
sence of registered religious associations on their territory. 

During the Second World War, the religious landscape of the USSR changed 
dramatically with the legalisation of religious life in the occupied territories,” the 
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activities of missions" and the incorporation of new territories and new religious 
communities. This led to a restructuring of all confessional structures. 

In the context of the Second World War, Stalin understood the potential of re- 
ligion as a factor in international relations, and his decision to allow the episcopal 
Council of the ROC to convene to elect Sergii Patriarch in 1943 certainly pursued 
tactical aims. All Orthodox communities and dioceses of the Soviet Union were 
now incorporated into the structure of the ROC, centred in Moscow.” The legalisa- 
tion and restoration of the Orthodox Church's hierarchical structure allowed for a 
relative normalisation of liturgical life and regulation of the laity's religious activ- 
ity.” Just as was the case in Czarist Russia during the synodal period, the hierarchy 
had to act as an intermediary between the state and ordinary clergy, sometimes 
accused of “fanatism”, as well as with “unruly” believers. This replication of 
an older model of church-state relations 1s further evidenced by the fact that the 
church hierarchy not only displayed loyalty towards the state attitude to power but 
also enthusiastically participated in the legitimisation of the regime both on the 
domestic and international scenes.?! 

Muslim communities were also allowed to create their organisational structures: 
in 1923, the Soviet authorities sanctioned the creation of the Central Spiritual Ad- 
ministration of Muslims of the RSFSR, renamed in 1948 Central Spiritual Admin- 
istration of Muslims from the European part of the USSR and Siberia. By 1943, 
three other regional organisations uniting Muslims from the North Caucasus, from 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, and from Transcaucasia had seen the light of day, 
each headed by a mufti.? 

A short-term change in the policy towards evangelical churches within the USSR 
led to the emergence of a new unique structure in the USSR - the All-Union Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Christians Baptists (AUCECB), which united various evangelical 
groups under its wing. In 1948, however, the termination of registration of religious 
associations in the USSR left many religious societies and groups outside the bound- 
aries of legality. So were Pentecostals, Jehovah's witnesses, and other “sects”. 

Not all religious groups had a chance to acquire legal existence. The Catholic 
Church in the USSR was deprived of the opportunity to create normal hierarchical 
structures, the Greek Catholic Church in Ukraine was merged with the Orthodox 
Church, and the religious life of Catholics proceeded largely underground.” Jewish 
communities were also deprived of the opportunity to create their own structures. 

In addition to the legalisation and regulation of religious organisations, the So- 
viet authorities redefined their modalities of interaction with the state. While the 
ROC was placed under the tutelage of the Council for Russian Orthodox Church 
Affairs (CROCA), created in 1943, the Council for the Affairs of Religious Cults 
(CARC), founded in 1944, oversaw the activities of other religious groups. By 
1965, both organs were unified into the Council for Religious Affairs (CRA). In 
each region, the Plenipotentiary of the CRA was the main interlocutor of religious 
communities with the central authorities, in charge of controlling the application of 
the legislation on religious cults. 

The legalisation of religious communities was intended as a means of increased 
control through church structures. The “Statement on the Management of the 
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ROC” adopted in 1945 established the church hierarchy’s centralised authority? 
and made the priest the head of the parish.” Throughout the Soviet period, the 
state struggled with “underground” religious life, illegal clergy and persistent re- 
ligious lay practices. This was done both through legislation and on the level of 
everyday life, by destroying holy places that drew flows of pilgrims, or by banning 
religious processions.” Nevertheless, CROCA officials regularly argued that the 
clergy could be more easily controlled and popular religiosity limited through legal 
church structures. Throughout the Soviet period, the ROC episcopate was required 
to take measures to stop illegal practices, which the authorities deemed unaccepta- 
ble, and most of all refrain from taking part in mass popular religious practices." 
Documents issued by CROCA show joint efforts to “legalise and introduce into the 
framework of legislation” the population’s religious activity. In a 1949 report to the 
authorities about such mass religious practices as pilgrimages and the activity of 
unregistered clergy, Georgii Karpov, Chairman of CROCA, claimed: 


In their letters, the Patriarch and the episcopate repeatedly asked the Council 
to take administrative measures against what they call “unofficial services” 
(samochinnye sluzhby) and in relation to the clergy who perform “rites” 
(treby) without registration. The Synod even ruled on this issue twice in 
1949, but in all these cases they proceed from their own interests, asking for 
the opening of more churches.** 


The correspondence between Patriarch Aleksii I (Simanskii) and the CROCA shows 
how complex the situation of both the church leadership and representatives of the 
CROCA in the structures of the Soviet state was. While the Patriarch sought to defend 
certain positions before the state, others were seemingly surrendered “without a fight". 
For example, the church hierarchy does not seem to have protested about the struggle 
against pilgrimages and veneration of holy places launched during the Khrushchev 
era,? and to have accepted the closure of many monasteries. Unlike the Catholics 
or Evangelical Christians, the Orthodox was not in conflict with the state regarding 
catechisation of children, leaving religious instruction to the discretion of families. 

Khrushchev's anti-religious campaign, launched in the late 1950s, aimed at 
eradicating "religious remnants" and eliminating religious rites from the life of 
the population. Interestingly, this new attack on the church, which took place in a 
context of de-Stalinisation of Soviet society and a return to “socialist legality”, was 
accompanied by a declaration of the return of “democracy” to Orthodox parishes 
through the removal of *authoritarian" clergy. A secret resolution of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU of 13 January 1960 demanded the abolition of the clergy's 
“usurpation of power” in the parishes and its return to the laity in accordance with 
the law.? As Vladimir Kuroedov, who presided CROCA during the anti-religious 
campaign, stated in 1961: “In our truly democratic country, in which government is 
carried out by the people, the dictatorial power of one person preserved in religious 
communities is unacceptable" ^! 

Khrushchev's anti-religious campaign also inflicted a massive blow to mem- 
bers of evangelical communities, who were stereotyped in official propaganda as 
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dangerous “sectarians”. Pressure was exercised on them through public institu- 
tions, conflict over the religious upbringing of children, etc.” 

The reforms of 1961 transferred the full power of financial and economic activi- 
ties from the clergy to the members of an executive body, which was theoretically 
mandated by the parishioners, and which in turn hired the clergy to perform spir- 
itual duties. Another reform intended to strengthen control and increase administra- 
tive pressure over believers was the compulsory registration of all rites performed 
in places of worship, with indication of the full name and place of work of partici- 
pants. This measure was meant to undermine the material situation of the clergy, 
and most importantly, to testify to the waning of religious rites, which was believed 
to result from a successful atheistic education of society. 

However, the long-awaited decline was not forthcoming: archival documents 
from the late 1960s and early 1970s show that celebration of such religious life 
cycle rituals as baptisms, weddings and funerals and the income of religious com- 
munities increased in such large cities as Moscow and Leningrad. Moreover, as 
the studies presented in this book show, official data covers only a fraction of all 
celebrated rituals, across religious confessions and regions. The boundaries of le- 
gality, both on a macro and micro level, determined which religious communities 
and phenomena were allowed to exist, and which had to remain hidden from sight. 
Whether we are talking about unregistered parishes, unrecorded rituals, unofficial 
seminars, or the parallel lives of Soviet believers, it is crucial to grasp fully the 
complex dialectics of visible and invisible religiosity. 

After Leonid Brezhnev came to power in 1964, discrimination and repression 
of believers abated. The authorities posited the ineffectiveness of excessive “ad- 
ministrative means of struggle” with religious organisations, which triggered in re- 
turn the “desperate resistance” of believers. Moreover, in 1965, the Supreme Court 
recognised the existence of faith-based repression: it was established that between 
1961 and 1965, around 1,200 persons had been condemned for their religious con- 
victions, and a revision of such cases was undertaken.* Still, previous restrictions 
remained in place, and until the mid-1980s, the clergy could not legally take part in 
the administrative and financial management of religious organisations. Although 
the new Constitution adopted in 1977 nominally guaranteed Soviet citizens the 
“freedom to practice any religion or none, to celebrate religious cults and conduct 
atheist propaganda”, in practice even this restrictive framework was frequently in- 
fringed upon, and believers often faced discrimination at work or in school. Moreo- 
ver, punishment of religious activists through article 142 of the penal code was 
strengthened. In the 1970s and 1980s, the bulk of religious repression concerned 
religious dissent and unregistered communities, a phenomenon that concerned all 
major religions and confessions. The Soviet state only deemed loyal those religious 
organisations that functioned in the framework of “socialist legality”.* In order to 
gain legitimacy for their organisations, religious leaders generally felt compelled 
to demonstrate their political loyalty to the Soviet authorities. 

An important factor influencing the development of religious life in the USSR 
was the growing international activity of religious leaders, who, in the context 
of détente with the West, turned into diplomats.^^ In order to improve the Soviet 
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Union’s image on the international scene, the Soviet leadership relied on the in- 
tegration of the Russian Orthodox Church into the World Council of Churches 
(WCC), starting from 1961. The ROC’s Department of External Church Relations 
(OVTsS), particularly under Metropolitan Nikodim (Rotov) (1960-1972), was 
tasked with promoting in the West a rosy image of religious life in the Soviet Union 
and negating religious repression." 

This, however, proved increasingly difficult with the rise of various protest 
movements across all religious confessions and communities, whether legally reg- 
istered or not. Continuing a tradition of protest letters to the Soviet leadership, reli- 
gious activists began to address their grievances directly to the WCC, the UN, and 
other international bodies, through their own channels of communication, thus pro- 
viding an alternative view on the question of freedom of conscience in the USSR.* 
As Soviet dissent became a trending topic, religious activists could count on a 
range of allies in the West, eager to assist their Soviet brethren. The England-based 
organisation Keston College and its Swiss and Italian counterparts “Glaube in der 
2. Welt” and “Russia Cristiana", the Russian Student Christian Movement, based 
in Paris, and the Brussels-based organisation “Foyer oriental chrétien" (and its 
publishing house “Zhizn’ s Bogom") collected and published religious samizdat, 
invited religious dissidents to speak out at informative and fundraising events, and 
smuggled religious literature to the Eastern bloc. Several American and European 
missions (such as Slavic mission, Licht im Osten, or Open Doors) also lent assis- 
tance to persecuted believers and smuggled religious literature to the Eastern bloc. 

This increased international scrutiny, reinforced by the conclusion of the Hel- 
sinki Accords, in 1975, explains the relative moderate response of the Soviet au- 
thorities to religious dissent. The opening of emigration to Soviet citizens of Jewish 
and German descent, and also the expulsion of numerous dissidents in the 1970s, 
offered the Soviet leadership an “innocuous” solution to this issue. Emigration, 
however, became a bone of contention with those who were refused the right to 
emigrate, most prominently within the Pentecostal community or among Jewish 
Refuseniks.” After John Paul II’s election as Pope and his visit to Poland in 1979, 
which emboldened the Catholic opposition, allied to Solidarity, the Soviet authori- 
ties also began to fear a strengthening of the Catholic Church within the USSR.*° 
Episodic arrests of religious activists continued until 1986. 

By 1987, however, the wind of Perestroika was blowing, and with the release of 
Soviet dissidents by amnesty and the onset of glasnost in the media, the question 
of the celebration of the Millenium of the Baptism of Kievan Rus' arose. Mikhail 
Gorbachev's decision to celebrate this anniversary had unintended consequences: 
it led to a cardinal shift in the Soviet state's relation towards religion and the onset 
of what has often been called a “religious renaissance" of Russian Orthodoxy and 
other religious confessions in the USSR and post-Soviet space?! By 1990, new 
legislation on the cults was adopted, which granted religious groups extensive free- 
doms — so much so that the proliferation of cults in 1990s Russia would lead the 
Parliament to adopt a more restrictive legislative framework in 1997. 

As the research presented below demonstrates, however, the roots of the pro- 
cesses which unfolded after 1988 could be found already in the 1970s. 
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A note on sources 


Our book focuses on the last three Soviet decades, which correspond to a period 
of progressive resurgence and growing visibility of religion. Based on a range of 
archival sources, ego documents, and oral history interviews, our book’s contribu- 
tions offer a collective answer to the question why many post-Soviet societies ex- 
perienced a religious revival in the 1990s. Our focus on Soviet believers warrants 
the question: how can we reflect the perspective of individuals whose spiritual 
worlds and religious practices often remained hidden from official agencies? How 
can we reconstitute their agency, when most of their actions left no paper trail? 
Each type of sources offers both limitations and advantages. 

Archival documents from state archives, and in particular from the Fonds of 
Plenipotentiaries of the CROCA or CRA, reflect the Soviet authorities’ perspective 
on religious groups and contain information obtained through Soviet organisations 
and reports from the clergy. Yet the question remains of how adequately documents 
from archival collections can reflect real processes and events from the religious 
life of the period under study. Indeed, they fail to take into account underground 
religiosity, and the reports’ political bias often undermines their reliability. As the 
anthropologist Sonja Luehrmann has rightly pointed out, the very language used 
by Soviet civil officials in their records could not adequately reflect manifesta- 
tions of religious life, and this factor also imposes a limitation on the use of docu- 
ments from state institutions.*? Nevertheless, the primary sources collected by the 
CRA offer a unique vantage point to understand the logic of the Soviet authorities, 
their perception of religious processes and the character of participation of Soviet 
citizens in religious life. These documents show the closely intertwined worlds of 
Soviet believers and the organs in charge of controlling them and limiting their 
religious activity. In some cases, we can rely on personal files of clergy and mem- 
bers of executive organs of religious communities, reports on meetings with rep- 
resentatives of religious organisations and foreign guests, materials on the activity 
of religious educational structures, reports on the celebration of religious holidays, 
the financial activities of religious groups, as well as a huge corpus of letters and 
complaints of believers addressed to the state and international structures.? 

Non-state archives and samizdat repositories provide another perspective on 
late Soviet religious life. Samizdat designated the reproduction (initially mostly 
on private typewriters, later also by photocopies and other mechanic means) and 
circulation of uncensored texts and literature. In the 1960s, samizdat turned from 
an individual practice into a full-fledged alternative network of circulation of in- 
formation, which allowed for a rapid spread of dissident ideas and discourses. In 
the 1970s, tamizdat, the uncensored publication of books by Soviet authors in the 
West, to be smuggled back to the USSR, also turned into a widespread phenom- 
enon. Religious samizdat also crossed the Iron Curtain and informed Western pub- 
lics about the situation of believers in the Soviet Union. Such sources allow for a 
study of various forms of religious activism and give a voice to a vocal minority of 
Soviet believers, but they leave out less conspicuous actors, leading to a narrowing 
of perspectives. 
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Finally, ego documents, in particular memoirs, and oral history interviews, pro- 
vide a unique glance into the internal worlds of individual Soviet believers. The use 
of oral history™ allows for a radical expansion of the source base on the daily life of 
believers in the Soviet Union, by giving access to information absent from Soviet 
official documents, from protest letters of believers, and from the memoirs of reli- 
gious leaders. Turning to oral history allows the possibility of hearing the voice of 
the “silent minority”, which found itself in the position of latent discrimination and 
created for itself alternative spaces in the complex societal layout of the late USSR. 

Many of our authors make use of such sources, which allow them to recon- 
struct religious practices, representations, and beliefs. Nevertheless, it is essen- 
tial to understand the limitations of this type of sources: half a century after the 
events, memories of witnesses are usually affected by the passage of time and lack 
reliability. They may be influenced not only by nostalgia, current views and the 
contemporary political or religious situation, but also by the narratives of other 
witnesses they may have heard. Researchers are confronted by the arduous task 
of distinguishing between individual memories pertaining to the late Soviet pe- 
riod and later influences and collective narrative tropes. Still, these sources hold a 
unique potential for historians and, when handled with due care, allow us to restore 


the “voice of the voiceless".? 


Overview of contents 


The first chapters by Natalia Shlikhta and Svetlana Riazanova raise in similar ways 
the question of survival and adaptation of Orthodoxy from the 1950s to the 1980s, 
during and after the Khrushchev anti-religious campaigns. Shlikhta shows how 
in Ukraine, a territory traditionally more religious than Soviet Russia, participa- 
tion in life cycle rituals and confession remained the norm. However, these rituals 
evolved and were often performed secretly. She concludes that the modified rituals 
were, for different reasons, a source of concern both to the Soviet authorities and 
the Church hierarchy. In the Perm region, as Svetlana Riazanova shows, based 
on documents from the Fond of the Plenipotentiary for Religious Affairs, church 
closures did lead to a decline of institutionalised religious practice. Nevertheless, 
in a region where the network of churches had always been sparse, such life cycle 
rituals as baptisms had often been performed by a range of unofficial figures, from 
unemployed priests to underground nuns, and these practices persisted throughout 
the Soviet period, along with various vernacular rites. 

In non-Russian regions of the USSR and among believers of other religions, tra- 
dition persisted to various extents. Maria Kaspina’s case study focuses on a small 
Jewish community in the Soviet Moldavian town Rybnitsa, in Transnistria. Thanks 
to the presence of the Rybnitser Rebbe, an informal religious leader who enjoyed 
fame throughout the region, Jewish rituals continued to be performed in the city 
until the Rebbe’s emigration to the United States, in the mid-1970s. Yet in a context 
of increasing secularisation of Jewish life, which led to a considerable adaptation 
of traditional practices, younger generations of Jews no longer understood the Reb- 
be’s ritual practices. Islam Zaripov and Marat Safarov’s research on funeral and 
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memorial rites of Moscow Tatar Muslims shows that these rituals were the most 
persistent and were so widespread among Tatars, including party members, that 
the authorities did not even attempt to eradicate them. Nevertheless, both religious 
repression and Soviet modernity led to a shift in practices, particularly concerning 
the role of women, who played a growing role in Tatar religious life. Due to the 
shortage of imams at the Moscow Cathedral mosque, both women and laypeople 
fulfilled various religious functions. 

The question of the boundaries of legality, and how religious communities strug- 
gled to be officially registered under fluctuating political conditions, is central to 
the chapters by Johannes Dyck and Jerzy Rohozinski. Dyck examines the case of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists and shows how their situation was regulated by 
charters adopted by the All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians and Baptists 
(AUCECB), which allowed for more fine-tuning than general legislation on religious 
groups. Ultimately, however, the fluctuating boundaries of legality depended to a 
large extent on the application of legislation. Dyck argues that the protest activities of 
the unregistered Baptist groups also led to a slackening of rules for registered com- 
munities. Jerzy Rohozinski’s chapter focuses on the example of two communities 
of Polish and German Catholics in the Kazakh SSR, which both applied for official 
registration in the 1970s. Rohozinski analyses the reasons for differential treatments 
of these two groups, constituted of ethnic minority groups deported in the 1930s and 
from earlier migration waves. Not only ethnic criteria but also the size of the congre- 
gation seem to have played a role in the authorities’ decision. 

Some communities, however, remained beyond the boundaries of legality, and 
this concerned in particular Evangelical Christians and Pentecostals who had refused 
to join the All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians and Baptists (AUCECB) or 
had not registered their communities individually. In their chapters, Vera Kliueva 
and Nadezhda Beliakova examine various forms of activism in these communities, 
denounced by Soviet propaganda as “sectarian”. Kliueva shows that Pentecostals 
engaged not only in religious and social activism in their community, from religious 
education of children to evangelism, but also in samizdat production and human 
rights activism on behalf of Soviet believers. Beliakova further elaborates on such 
activism among unregistered Evangelicals, analysing its gender dimension. While 
men traditionally occupied leadership positions and were imprisoned as “martyrs 
for the faith", their wives’ activities were less conspicuous but no less crucial for the 
community. Motherhood of large families could constitute a form of activism in the 
Soviet context, but women were also empowered by becoming secret helpers and by 
speaking up to defend their families’ and communities’ rights. 

The gender aspect of religious activism is also central to the chapter by Anna 
Sidorevich about Christian feminism, which focuses on the religious women’s club 
“Mariia”, founded by Tat’iana Goricheva and other Orthodox women from Lenin- 
grad. After participating in the creation of a samizdat journal of feminist orientation 
entitled Woman and Russia, the female collective split along religious lines, and 
those who identified with Russian Orthodoxy founded a club and a publication 
named “Mariia”, after the Virgin Mary. Sidorevich shows the reception of this pub- 
lication among Western feminists, as well as the repression that the group faced in 
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the USSR, and concludes that the brand of “Russian feminism” advocated by its 
founders made it unpalatable both to the Soviet authorities and Western audiences. 

Goricheva and her peers were converts of a new generation, who were born in 
non-religious families and yet found faith as adults. Barbara Martin’s chapter looks at 
this group of Russian Orthodox believers from the intelligentsia and shows how they 
recreated a “parallel polis” both within society and the Church. Faced with consider- 
able limitations in their religious life, young converts created alternative spaces of 
socialisation, both in underground seminars and in monasteries, as well as independ- 
ent networks of reproduction and circulation of religious literature. Anna Lepekh- 
ina focuses more closely on one of these underground seminars, which gathered in 
Leningrad around Anatolii Vaneev and Konstantin Ivanov, with the participation of 
dissident Orthodox priests Fr. Sergii Zheludkov and Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim. Based on 
the group’s written correspondence, which circulated in samizdat, Lepekhina exam- 
ines the themes discussed in the circle, whose focus was religious-philosophical. She 
identifies a gap between those who were better acquainted with religious tradition, 
and those who had grown up in an atheistic environment. 

Eva Rogaar’s chapter on ethnic Russian converts to Islam shows the fluidity of 
boundaries between confessions among Soviet young people who found faith in the 
late Soviet period. She looks at the trajectories of Valeriia Porokhova, Viacheslav 
Polosin, and Sergei Moskalev, three people who converted to Islam in the late So- 
viet period. Their very diverse trajectories reflect the sometimes protracted spiritual 
searches of some representatives of the Soviet intelligentsia, who could embrace in 
turn Eastern religions, Orthodoxy, Islam, or esoteric and new age spirituality. In this 
regard, they were not unlike their Western peers of the “flower power generation". 

The Baltic states were a space of relative freedom in the Soviet context, at the 
crossroads between East and West, and it was also an entry point for Indian spir- 
itual movements, which gained increasing popularity in the 1970s—1980s. Solveiga 
Krumina-Konkova examines this phenomenon in Soviet Latvia, singling out sev- 
eral manifestations of this phenomenon, from interest in yoga to the appearance of 
Hare Krishna groups. Interest in Eastern religions was also related to the birth of 
the New Age movement in the USSR. While esotericism had strong roots in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, astrology continued to develop in the late Soviet period, as 
Anna Tessmann shows in her chapter, dedicated to astrological samizdat. The texts 
often came from the West, but Soviet astrologers and their readers produced very 
original compilations, which Tessmann has been collecting and analyses. 

The chapters assembled in this book show various facets of late Soviet religi- 
osity, testifying to its vibrancy and diversity. Despite repression, traditional reli- 
gious groups and protestant communities, which had sprouted up in the USSR in 
the 1920s, maintained themselves throughout the Soviet period, particularly in the 
countryside, where unofficial clergy and underground religiosity could more easily 
survive. Communities that remained beyond the boundary of legality persisted, and 
some of them were eventually officially registered. Others developed forms of reli- 
gious activism to defend their rights, appealing to the Soviet authorities and to the 
international community. In the cities, secularisation was the strongest, but by the 
1970s, new generations of believers were appearing within the intelligentsia and 
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among Soviet young people. They turned not only to Orthodoxy or Judaism, but 
also to Eastern religions or Islam. The rise in religious sensibility did not always 
lead to a full “churching” but also to non-institutionalised forms of spirituality and 
esoteric practices. Some of our contributors describe late Soviet religiosity as be- 
ing embedded in, and influenced by developments in Soviet secular culture, while 
other authors describe these spheres as coexisting in “parallel”. These different 
perspectives mirror debates on Soviet dissident culture’s close entanglement with 
official culture in recent research by Ann Komaromi, for instance." 

This book offers an entry point into the complex religious worlds of this period 
but in no way claims to cover exhaustively this field, which deserves further his- 
torical research. 
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1 Change of Ritual Practice 
under Communism 


The Case of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Soviet Ukraine in 
the Late 1950s to Early 1970s 


Natalia Shlikhta 


Introduction 


The policies of Soviet authorities regarding institutionalised religion and its ad- 
herents evolved over time, as circumstances, both inside and outside the country, 
changed. The Leninist “red terror” against all “former people” (byvshie liudi) and 
anti-religious persecutions of the 1920s were replaced with the Stalinist pragmatic 
“concordat” with the Russian Orthodox Church (thereafter - ROC) and parallel 
suppression of other “religious cults” in the 1940s. The revival of aggressive an- 
tireligious rhetoric and harsh anti-religious measures under Khrushchev — quite 
predictable within the context of his reforms — ended up with “disappointments and 
failures”, while the Brezhnev era policies “were reoriented to manage the Church’s 
power and visibility, rather than attempting to eradicate them”. ' 

All these changes notwithstanding, the inherent incompatibility of Soviet and 
religious was not questioned and “secularization was an integral element to social- 
ist modernity and state building in the USSR”, as Catherine Wanner noted.* This 
necessarily implied continuous struggle (from the rhetorical level to administrative 
and criminal persecutions) with religious rituals that were seen as providing reli- 
gious institutions with access to the private life of Soviet subjects, including those 
who did not fall within the narrow category of "regular churchgoers". 

The chronological focus of this chapter is on the period of Khrushchev's anti 
religious campaign and its immediate effects in the early Brezhnev period. In 
order to trace certain patterns of ritual observance, I will also refer to some ear- 
lier instances. Khrushchev's attack on religion adopted a range of forms: assault 
on the so-called holy places of local popular traditions, mass closures (of church 
buildings, monastic institutions, and theological schools), compulsory registra- 
tion and mass de-registration of clergy, economic control and restrictions, and 
administrative and criminal persecutions of clergy and faithful. Key measures 
also included numerous restrictions imposed upon religious ritual performance 
(most importantly, introduction of special receipt books (kvitantsionnye knigi) 
for the registration of life cycle rituals, a fixed salary for clergy, prohibitions on 
ritual practices outside church walls) and consistent introduction of new Soviet 
civil rituals (bezreligioznaia obriadnost’) as its alternative. After Khrushchev's 
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fall, however, “repressive tactics shifted from raw coercion and violence to prop- 
aganda and agitation as the main means to suppress religious practice and belief 
in the public sphere"? 

The territorial focus of the paper is the Ukrainian Exarchate of the ROC, whose 
boundaries coincided with the administrative borders of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic. Although the post-war Ukrainian Exarchate was part of the ROC, 
whose autonomous status was only nominal, my research shows that it can be 
viewed as a separate ecclesiastical entity, which considerably differed from the rest 
of the ROC by many features of its church life.^ Bohdan R. Bociurkiw suggests 
that there were two key factors that made religious life in Soviet Ukraine distinc- 
tive from the rest of the Orthodox community: one was the greater density of the 
net of religious communities and another was the complexity of the ecclesiastical 
situation there.° 

The high density of the religious community in the post-war Exarchate had its 
dual origins in the Soviet annexation of Galicia and Western Volhynia in 1939 and 
the so-called wartime religious renaissance. The view of the Ukrainian Republic 
as a certain “bulwark of Orthodoxy” in the Soviet Union prevails in the scholarly 
literature. The complexity of its ecclesiastical situation was primarily caused by 
the liquidation of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church (thereafter - UGCC) and 
forceful but mostly nominal, as my research suggests, incorporation of its clergy 
and faithful into the ROC under the official slogan of “reunification”.’ Available 
information on ritual practices examined in this paper demonstrates the higher rates 
of recorded ritual observance, as well as numerous mentions of secret rituals in the 
West Ukrainian “reunited” dioceses, thereby confirming the view on their specific 
position within the Ukrainian Exarchate. 

To answer my research question on how religious ritual practices were preserved 
throughout the 1950s—1970s, I will focus on the example of life cycle rituals and 
the sacrament of confession in the Orthodox Church. One important reason for this 
selection is that they are most extensively presented in available sources because 
of Soviet officials’ and ideologists’ obsession with life cycle rituals, which were to 
be replaced with new civil rituals, and ecclesiastical authorities’ concern regarding 
the preservation of traditional sacramental confession, because of its inseparable 
linkage to the Holy Communion. 

My research is based on sources produced both by state officials and the Church, 
from central archival holdings in Ukraine and the Russian Federation. The most 
important are reports at various levels on the “state of religiosity” (sostoianie re- 
ligioznosti) of the population prepared by the commissioners of the Council for 
the Affairs of the ROC (thereafter - CROCA) and, after 1966, of the Council of 
Religious Affairs (CRA), as well as internal church documentation and correspond- 
ence. Of special importance for such research are ego-documents by the clergy 
and oral history sources (both collected by the Institute of Church History in L'viv 
and interviews conducted by myself), which provide a rare possibility to access a 
personal dimension of the story. For the final part of the chapter, I have analysed 
published sources presenting the official church view (in the Journal of Moscow 
Patriarchy, thereafter — JMP) on ritual practice and ritual change. 
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Secret rituals 


The Orthodox Church is a “liturgical” Church, which stresses the necessity of “vis- 
ible sacraments” (vidimye tainstva) for the attainment of salvation. This, together 
with the ritualism of popular religiosity, made the Orthodox Church especially vul- 
nerable to the regime's anti-religious measures. In the course of Khrushchev's anti- 
religious campaign, numerous visible obstacles to sacramental life were created. I 
primarily mean a drastic reduction of the number of functioning churches, as the 
sole places where the performance of the majority of rituals was allowed, and of the 
clergy, especially in rural regions. In the peak years of the Khrushchev-era antire- 
ligious campaign, in 1959—1962, the number of registered churches and clergymen 
was reduced by 24% in Soviet Ukraine.* 

Moreover, as already mentioned, a priest was required by state and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities to officially record all rituals that he performed and thereby became 
a tool of monitoring of the population's religiosity. Frs. Nikolai Eshliman and Gleb 
Iakunin pointed in their 1965 Open Letter to Patriarch Aleksii I (Simanskii) to 
disastrous consequences of the clergy's compliance with official requirements: a 
priest was turned into an “informer” denouncing those who “entrusted themselves 
to the protection of the Mother-Church".? Developing this idea further, Nadezhda 
Beliakova points to a curious parallel and yet a crucial difference with the imperial 
period when “the state required recording and metric functions from the Church". 
Since the Khrushchev period, the state has required the recording of ritual obser- 
vance “to limit the possibilities available for the Church" and its members.'? 

As Vlad Naumescu argues, given these restrictions, and within the general secu- 
larising context of the Khrushchev and Brezhnev years, ritual observance required 
a degree of courage from Soviet subjects and even became a “form of protest" 
for them.'' Official data by the CROCA/CRA on ritual observance in the Ukrain- 
jan Republic demonstrates that all the efforts to forcefully and rapidly secularise 
the population paid off only in the case of religious weddings. For instance, in 
1964—1965, these amounted to only 896 of all the registered marriages," while 
the percentage of baptisms amounted to up to 48% of registered births and reli- 
gious funeral services up to 33-34% of registered deaths." The true figures of life 
cycle rituals, however, were even higher than official figures, even in the case of 
weddings — a situation the CROCA/CRA was well aware of. Nadezhda Beliakova 
quotes a revealing CRA document from 1984: *In some regions of the Ukrainian 
SSR the rates of ritual performance were underreported by a factor of 10-15 times, 
religious weddings were not recorded for years".'^ 

One reason for such distorted statistics was a desire by local CROCA/CRA 
commissioners and local authorities to present a “correct” picture of the “decline of 
religiosity" in their regions. Another was the spreading of secret — non-registered — 
rituals. The secret performance of life cycle rituals became a common response 
from below — by laity and clergy — to excessive restrictions imposed upon sac- 
ramental life. This constituted part of a general process of privatisation and so- 
called domestication of religion, which researchers consider a distinctive feature 
of the late Soviet landscape. For obvious reasons, researchers have little reliable 
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records of secret rituals and have to rely primarily upon oral testimony and rare 
ego-documents. 

Secret baptisms were the most widespread practice. This was quite predicta- 
ble, given the essential role of this sacrament for the Church and a strong popular 
belief in its sanctifying effects. One of my interviewees, Iaroslava Datsyshyna, 
widow of Fr. Mykhailo Datsyshyn, a “reunited” priest from the L’viv region, re- 
calls that he always asked whether or not to record baptisms and other rituals prior 
to accomplishing them. She also remembers numerous instances when, after the 
performance of a “proper” — duly registered — ceremony, parishioners returned to 
Fr. Datsyshyn, asking him to remove recordings from the registry book.'^ Inside 
churches, secret baptisms were often performed at night, mostly with the sole par- 
ticipation of grandparents, even without godparents, or, in fewer cases, with the 
participation of the mother of an infant. Datsyshyna mentions that baptisms outside 
church walls were most frequent and that such baptisms were usually performed 
not at the parents’ or grandparents’ but at someone else's house." 

Fr. Datsyshyn’s conduct was in line with general practices in the context of the 
“reunited” dioceses. As an anonymous party official observed in his 1995 inter- 
view: “I was absolutely sure that in Galicia and Volhynia in the 1970s and 1980s — 
as well as before and after this period — the rate of baptism among newborn children 
approached 100 percent. Party officials were not excluded. Even if they did not re- 
spect the Church's rituals, their parents and relatives did”.'* Although Galicia was 
exceptional in this regard, an analysis of internal church documentation confirms 
that secret performance of life cycle rituals was a widespread practice among Or- 
thodox Christians. The message of the Head of the Chancellery of the Moscow Pa- 
triarchate, Fr. Nikolai Kolchitskii, to the episcopate of October 23, 1959 elaborated 
on the “violations of legislation on the cults on the part of the clergy”. Particular 
attention was given to priests’ inclination to perform baptisms and other sacra- 
ments on private premises and the widespread practice of renting apartments and 
houses specifically for this task.'? Patriarchal Message no 1917 of December 22, 
1964 discloses that secret performance of rituals reached a critical scale by the 
mid-1960s. The message forbade non-registered baptisms, baptisms without paren- 
tal approval, and baptisms performed on private premises.” It was stated that the 
baptismal sacrament performed illegally — outside church walls and without due 
registration — “does not correspond to the sanctity (vysota i sviatost’) of the sacra- 
ment and violates [Soviet] legislation"?! 

Oral testimony and Soviet officials’ reports reveal priests’ readiness to forge 
records in registry books: to write down information that was obviously false, par- 
ticularly inaccurate names and addresses of the parents.” Because forgery came 
out only as a result of administrative checks periodically practiced by local of- 
ficials, it is difficult to determine the scale of this practice. When interrogated if 
forgery was discovered, priests usually maintained that they were not aware of 
whether the information provided was true or false.” This excuse sounded quite 
plausible from urban clergy. The reason was a common practice to baptise children 
in the large cathedrals of deanery and diocesan centres, even 1f a local church was 
still functioning, in order to conceal one's religious allegiance.” 
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Yet another notable development in the Soviet context was that “lay activists 
took on more responsibility in the face of clerical shortages, which altered who had 
authority” in ritual life.” In his 1952 report on church life in the Ukrainian Exar- 
chate, the Deputy Republican Commissioner, Katunin, was the first to suggest that 
so-called lay services — including baptismal ceremonies performed by laypeople, 
most frequently by older women — had become an important feature of ritual life. 
He examined various secret gatherings by the faithful for such services in churches 
and on private premises and mentioned that these services were led by lay activists, 
“without prior permission" (v iavochnom poriadke), who performed priestly func- 
tions, since “they remember by heart something from church services or can recite 
a certain number of prayers"? 

Lay baptism is allowed by the Canon Law of the Orthodox Church “in emer- 
gency case”: “Baptism can be administered by a deacon or, in his absence or if he 
is impeded, by another cleric, a member of an institute of consecrated life, or by 
any other Christian faithful; even by the mother or father, 1f another person is not 
available who knows how to baptise” (Canon 677).?' Still, the mass spreading of 
this ceremony, as Katunin concluded, was a new phenomenon for the Orthodox 
Church in Ukraine.”* 


Modified baptismal and funeral ceremonies 


In her widely acclaimed study, Catherine Bell pays special attention to “ritual 
change", a need faced by religious communities in the modern context to “adapt 
the traditions of worship to shifting social and spiritual reality"? Moreover, 
rituals *mediate change", helping a religious community protect itself from un- 
desirable social transformations and “maintain a sense of cultural continuity".?? 
This role of rituals was an important reason, which rendered inevitable consid- 
erable modifications of ritual practices — always a highly thorny issue for the 
Church. 

A careful reading of CROCA/CRA documents discloses officials’ true concern 
with modified ritual ceremonies. They primarily paid close attention to the modifi- 
cations of life cycle rituals because these concerned larger segments of the Soviet 
population, not only regular churchgoers. Theological significance and far-reaching 
socio-cultural implications turned baptismal ceremony into the main target of offi- 
cial anti-religious and secularising efforts. Because restrictions imposed upon bap- 
tisms were most numerous and control over their performance most rigorous, the 
ceremony underwent the most varied changes. 

One of the important undertakings of Khrushchev's anti-religious campaign was 
to ban any baptisms except for those of infants. “It is forbidden by the authorities to 
baptise children older than two years. If a child is above this age, s/he is sent back 
home non-baptised".?' By attempting to implement this prohibition, the authori- 
ties reacted to the widespread practice of baptising older children, teenagers, and 
adults. This ritual reached a critical scale in the late 1940s and early 1950s when 
those who had not been baptised as infants during the earlier years of the regime's 
struggle against religion were baptised. 
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Commenting on the “state of religiosity” in the Ukrainian Exarchate in 1947, 
Pavlo Khodchenko, CROCA Republican Commissioner, examined non-infant 
baptisms, which were performed on a particularly large scale, as crucial evidence 
for the “high level of religiosity among the population". In the early 1950s, the 
Deputy Republican Commissioner, Georgii Korchevoi, emphasised that baptisms 
remained among the most popular rituals. As concerns non-infant baptisms, ac- 
cording to his data, after reaching their peak during the early post-war years, they 
were performed in less, though still significant, numbers.? Unexpectedly, when the 
prohibitions of the early 1960s were lifted,” the number of non-infant baptisms 
drastically increased once again and during the subsequent decade amounted to 
more than one half of all Orthodox baptisms in some Central and Eastern regions 
of Ukraine.” 

Given the scale of non-infant baptisms, the CROCA/CRA leadership required 
from commissioners to pay closer attention to them and to submit detailed statis- 
tics, which would allow for the elaboration of more sophisticated policies to restrict 
such baptisms. It is significant that in the space of six months in 1965, CROCA 
Chair Vladimir Kuroedov issued two almost identical orders to commissioners (let- 
ters no 494 of 25 February and no 2030 of 27 August) to provide in their reports 
separate figures for infant baptisms, baptisms of children up to the age of 3, those 
aged between 3 and 7, those between 7 and 16, and older? 

The mass spread of non-infant baptisms thus became a revealing phenomenon 
in the life of the Orthodox community in the Ukrainian Republic, starting from 
the mid-1960s. In the view of the CROCA/CRA, these baptisms were a particu- 
larly important manifestation of the religiosity of the population. In contrast with 
traditional infant baptisms, non-infant baptisms “cannot be explained simply by 
established popular tradition. Most probably, they attest to the strengthening of the 
impact of the Church upon the population" ?" 

The practice of mass baptisms appears to have been the most troubling for state 
authorities. When Khrushchev's anti-religious campaign began, CROCA Republican 
Commissioner Pavlo Pinchuk suggested that it was necessary to ban collective bap- 
tisms.** At first glance, the spread of general ceremonies only provided evidence for 
the scarcity of clergy and the desire of laity to hide themselves in the crowds, which 
filled churches during great holidays, when such ceremonies were usually performed. 
However, a simple enumeration of those holidays during which mass baptisms were 
usually performed explains the authorities’ concern. In addition to Easter and Christ- 
mas, these were New Year's Eve, the International Labour Day on 1 May, and the 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution on 7 November. The latter two 
holidays were mentioned in CROCA/CRA documents quite often. Pinchuk traced 
"the believers' striving to schedule baptisms of their children on the revolutionary 
celebrations of 1 May and 7 November" back to the early post-war years.? In my 
view, such timing of baptism to coincide with major Soviet holidays, with an aim to 
“ensure a more solemn character" for this private event,” testified to a curious blend 
of Soviet and Orthodox identifications in the late Soviet context." The particular 
popularity of this ritual amongst the working population and intelligentsia of the 
industrial regions of Ukraine is further evidence of this. 
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The clergy, especially from the industrial regions of Eastern Ukraine and Kyiv, 
vividly depicted difficulties that they experienced in having to perform too many 
baptisms on the dates of major Soviet holidays. Available statistical data helps to 
contextualise descriptions provided below. In 1958, Pinchuk reported on the per- 
formance of baptisms on 7 November in the churches of the large industrial centres 
of Eastern Ukraine: 496 children were baptised in Kharkiv, 226 in Voroshylovo- 
grad, and 400 in Stalino.” 

A dean of the diocesan centre of Stalino stated that each year, on 7 and 8 No- 
vember, four priests from the diocesan cathedral were unable to satisfy an ever- 
increasing popular demand. They “baptised children until they virtually died from 
fatigue", though they performed simplified collective ceremonies instead of indi- 
vidual ones.** Other priests from the Stalino region confirmed that on official holi- 
days they had to baptise infants, children and adults from the early morning until 
late at night “one by one, in larger and smaller groups”, which left them completely 
exhausted afterwards.“ In his Notes of a Village Priest, Fr. Georgii Edel'shtein 
describes a picture commonly observable in Orthodox churches in the late Soviet 
period: “On the right two-three tens of infants are screaming — they will be baptised 
together with a few adults... on the left the funeral service has already started ac- 
cording to some new strange patterns”.*° 

Fr. Edel’shtein’s observation directs our attention to another key life cycle ritual, 
which underwent important modifications. The funeral ceremony was no less es- 
sential to popular religiosity and had no less important socio-cultural implications. 
Available sources indicate that virtually everyone was buried according to religious 
rites. Communist party members were no exception. Khodin, a commissioner in 
the Kharkiv region, even considered them “sacrilege” and, in his 1965 report, 
called for “the elaboration of legal provisions, which will restrict the possibility of 
performing religious funeral ceremonies for deceased atheists”. He concluded with 
the statement that there was an urgent need to elaborate a competing alternative in 
the form of a “solemn and cheap [funeral civil] ceremony".^ 

An unnamed priest from the industrial village of Novoukrainka in the Kharkiv 
region admitted in 1947 that he knew of no single occurrence of burial without a 
religious funeral ceremony. Even if “a funeral is performed according to civil rite, 
[the relatives of the deceased] bring the soil to a church for the priest to ‘seal’ the 
coffin"." The latter method was an answer to restrictions on ritual performance, as 
well as to the scarcity of priests who could perform the ritual, which dated back to 
the early Soviet period. Already in 1930, funerals in absentia (zaochnoe otpevanie) 
were allowed by the official church, “if circumstances require so".** 

In 1969, CRA Republican Commissioner Kostiantyn Lytvyn acknowledged in 
his official note to the CC CPU on the “Contemporary State of Religion on the 
Territory of the Ukr.SSR" that funerals remained one of the most widespread reli- 
gious rituals and the number of funerals in absentia even exceeded proper funeral 
ceremonies.? According to his data, in 1968, Orthodox priests in the republic had 
performed 96,338 funerals and 114,041 funerals in absentia.?? If compared to avail- 
able statistics from earlier years, Lytvyn's figures testify to the growing popularity 
of the modified ceremony: in 1964, the traditional ceremony was performed for 
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34.2% of all the deceased in the Ukrainian Republic, while the modified was used 
in 30.3% of all cases; in 1965, the figures were 33.4% and 28.9%, respectively.°! 
The modified funeral ceremony became so popular in the late Soviet period be- 
cause it compensated for the unavailability of clergy, especially in rural areas, and, 
no less importantly, allowed one to escape state control. This was also part of a 
general shift of authority from “trained specialists” to “non-specialists”, in Tamara 
Dragadze’s terms,” with laity starting to play a more prominent role in performing 
rituals than ever before. 

According to information available concerning the 1940s and 1950s, priests re- 
quired that the soil be taken from the grave by the relatives of the deceased and 
poured back after it was blessed. In the 1960s, the requirements were considerably 
slackened, and priests allowed “to bring the soil for blessing from any grave and 
even not from any grave at all, and also to pour it on any grave".? Still, as oral 
sources show, at least in Galicia, such an oversimplified ceremony was regarded as 
an option only in the direst cases. Usually, the soil was taken from the deceased’s 
grave and brought to a priest who “prayed and blessed it with holy water, and 
performed the [funeral] service over it”. Afterwards, it was carried back with ac- 
companying prayers by the relatives." 

Already this mode of performing funerals contributed to the linking of religious 
and civil ceremonies, since the former was always performed after the latter. The 
linkage between the two became visible when a combined funeral ceremony was 
performed. In its common form, it consisted of a funeral procession led by a priest 
and a church choir, followed by a brass band, the necessary attribute of a civil 
requiem service. After a proper religious service by a priest, a farewell speech was 
delivered by an official *comrade".? Such combined funerals vividly testified to 
the failure of official attempts to replace religious ceremonies with their secular 
substitute and became one of the most curious manifestations of late Soviet religi- 
osity, with its blending of Soviet and religious elements. 


Ecclesiastical authorities" view on ritual change 


Just like secret rituals, modified practices originated as survival techniques from 
below. As the CROCA/CRA and Soviet sociologists acknowledged, they became a 
viable means of circumvention of official restrictions. An overview of the evolv- 
ing view of church officialdom on ritual change helps to interpret them more ade- 
quately. This analysis testifies to the scale of the spread of modified ritual practices 
no less persuasively than the rare statistical data provided by the CROCA/CRA. 
William C. Fletcher approaches ritual modifications by distinguishing between 
"theological conservatism” of the Church and its “practical adaptability”. He 
claims that church conservatism did not undermine the ability of the Church to 
adapt to contemporary circumstances but actually strengthened it. “Changes did 
take place ... but because the dogmas of the Church were sacrosanct, these changes 
did not necessitate a reconsideration of the theological basis of the Church". A 
close reading of church sources reveals that the shift from “dogmatic inflexibility” 
(using Fletcher's term) to “practical adaptability” was not as unproblematic as he 
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implies. It further suggests that some changes introduced at the local level to satisfy 
popular demand reached the scale when their theological reconsideration or at least 
authorisation on the part of ecclesiastical authorities was hard to avoid. 

The case of confession is particularly revealing in this regard. For the adherents 
of the ROC, the sacrament of confession is a necessary condition for partaking in 
the Holy Communion. As Aleksei Beglov observes, regardless of all the changes in 
the practice of communion throughout the Soviet period, partaking in the Eucharist 
at least once a year (mostly on Easter), remained a requirement for “non-active 
parishioners”, which also implied their duty to confess.** Given the scarcity of 
registered priests and functioning churches in the late Soviet period, individual 
confessions during Lent became most improbable, especially in large urban areas,” 
forcing priests to switch to a simplified general ceremony.” Nadieszda Kizenko 
concludes: 


For most believers, the combination of secularizing pressures, church clo- 
sures, and fewer priests meant that individual confession was replaced by 
general confession. The routine, institutionalized aspect of confession before 
1917, which had made individual auricular confession something familiar to 
the average Orthodox Christian believer, vanished.*! 


Because of its inseparable linkage to the Eucharist, general confession was one 
of those modified rituals, which ecclesiastical authorities were the least prepared 
to tolerate, although it was first allowed by Metropolitan Sergei (Stragorodskii) 
and his Holy Synod back in 1929. Patriarch Aleksii I (Simanskii) was an outspo- 
ken opponent of this practice. He raised the issue of general confession immedi- 
ately after his appointment as the Guardian of the Patriarchal Throne during the 
Synodal meeting on 19 July 1944. The future Patriarch claimed that the “practice 
of so-called general confession radically distorts the mystery of confession", as 
"church statutes do not envisage general confession". He particularly emphasised 
that general confession threatened the paramount sacrament of the Holy Commun- 
ion. “Careless attitude towards confession necessarily assumes careless attitude 
towards the mystery of the Eucharist”. 

Notwithstanding his severe criticism, then Metropolitan Aleksii authorised the 
performance of general confession “in case of need", the only requirement being 
an individual absolving prayer for each repentance. The obvious reason was that 
he was unable to propose another solution to the problem, which the Church faced 
each year during the Lent period. But in spite of the absence of any alternative 
solution, church officialdom was reluctant to definitely allow general confession 
throughout the period we analyse, maintaining that it could be tolerated only as an 
exception in “extreme cases”. 

Available sources concerning priests’ perceptions of general confession are pre- 
dictably scarce. The diary of Fr. Mykhailo Datsyshyn, written in the 1960s and early 
1970s, contains numerous quotations from Orthodox religious literature with his 
personal approval remarks: “contemporary general confession is, strictly speaking, 
not any confession at all” and “it is terribly harmful", because it “retains only the 
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form, while pointing to indifference towards one's salvation”.® Still priests prac- 


ticed this ceremony because of their inability to satisfy popular demand otherwise. 

Regardless of such a negative attitude, the official church was compelled to re- 
act to numerous modifications in ritual practice, not only through criticism, but also 
by authorising them. An examination of church documents suggests that, in the late 
1960s, the views of ecclesiastical authorities had not changed much since the future 
Patriarch’s statement in 1944: “The teaching of the Orthodox Church says that any 
sacrament will indeed be a sacrament and have a blessing effect upon the person, 
only if it is performed precisely according to the established patterns". None- 
theless, the interpretation of the formula “precisely according to the established 
patterns" did change considerably over the following decades. Departures from 
traditional patterns were seldom approved officially but rather semi-officially. We 
will not find any Synodal or Patriarchal sanction, but the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchy provides ample evidence of change. 

Articles discussing the modification of rituals and the alteration of canonical 
patterns first appeared on the pages of the JMP in the mid-1950s. Early articles 
sought to justify ritual changes and customarily accomplished this by referring 
to apostolic tradition. One of them, discussing ritual changes introduced by the 
Apostolic Council, explained, “It cannot be otherwise, because the external pat- 
terns of rituals often depend on circumstances. Therefore, they must change when 
circumstances have changed".*' The author of this article emphasised that only ec- 
clesiastical authorities could allow any modification of ritual practice and thereby 
he attempted to limit initiatives from below. 

Articles from the late 1950s to early 1970s continued to elaborate on this idea 
of the dependence of ritual practice on changing circumstances in a dialogue with 
those who criticised the Orthodox practice for its “supposed stagnation and im- 
mobility”.® It is telling that they dropped any mention of the exclusive authority of 
church officialdom to initiate modifications. Every change was considered valid on 
the condition that the modified ritual preserved mandatory attributes of the sacra- 
ment: the power of the person who accomplishes the rite (a priest, except for lay 
baptisms), the use of the required substance or visible sign, and the preservation of 
the sacramental formula.” 

Such minimal requirements reveal that ecclesiastical authorities were forced 
to accept and unwillingly tolerate undesirable spontaneous initiatives from below, 
because they could suggest no viable alternative approach to ensure sacramental 
life, and because these modified rituals were performed on such a scale that it was 
no longer possible to simply ignore or ban them. 


Conclusions 


In the “Introduction” to the 2012 volume on State Secularism and Lived Religion 
in Soviet Ukraine and Russia, Catherine Wanner concludes that “the outcome of 
processes of secularization in the USSR was not a loss of religion, but religious 
change”.” The preservation of traditional ritual life of the Orthodox Church was 
not possible without change, given aggressive anti-religious propaganda, excessive 
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restrictions on religious life, and administrative and criminal persecutions of those 
involved. Any such change was immensely difficult and undesirable for the highly 
traditionalist Church; still it became the key to its survival at the local level, as my 
study demonstrates. 

Religious change brought about “new understandings as to what constitutes the 
sacred and who has the authority to declare so”.”! Information on the spread of secret 
ritual practices and on the modifications of rituals examined on these pages demon- 
strates this convincingly. Laypeople took upon themselves a much more active role in 
ritual life than at any time before; so-called lay services were just extreme evidence 
of this process. As for the clergy, 1t openly disobeyed the orders of state and ecclesi- 
astical authorities when performing secret rituals and deliberately broke established 
ritual practices when resorting to modified ceremonies. The episcopate and official 
church were forced to react to these initiatives from below, which challenged their 
authority within the Church and endangered their position in front of state authori- 
ties. An examination of their answers to this challenge and positions regarding ritual 
change contributes to study of the ROC hierarchy in the late Soviet period. 

Ritual change necessarily presumed accommodation to the Soviet socio-cultural 
context. The modifications of life cycle rituals are especially revealing in this regard. 
The mass performance of baptisms on the red dates of the Soviet calendar, on the 
one hand, and the appearance of a strange mix of religious and civil ceremonies in 
the form of combined funerals, on the other, demonstrated the gap, which remained 
between the ideal of complete separation of Soviet and religious life preached by of- 
ficial propaganda and reality. This curious mix of Soviet and religious identifications 
is an important research question, to which this study partly contributes. 
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2 The Erosion of Tradition 


Life Cycle Rites among 
the Orthodox in the Kama 
River Region (1950s—1980s) 


Svetlana Riazanova 


In 1972, the Commissioner for Religious Affairs of the Perm Region issued a re- 
port on the following incident, which he judged unacceptable: “An unauthorised 
Orthodox priest operates in the village of Kriukovo. He baptises, buries and gives 
absolution to all comers".! This short phrase raises a number of questions: Why 
does the priest not work in an officially registered parish, of which there were many 
at that time in the region? Why do the villagers turn to a self-proclaimed cleric, 
behind whom there is no official structure and whose activities may not conform 
to canonical requirements? And finally: Are there many people willing to turn to 
such a figure in the era of developed socialism in the industrially developed region 
of the Urals? 

In order to answer these questions, we have to understand the role played by 
such unofficial priests in the performance of life cycle rituals, provided fellow vil- 
lagers were not frightened by the fear of breaking the law and were not deterred 
by the disapproval of their non-religious fellow citizens. The answers will help us 
to understand the role played by Orthodoxy in a society that for many years strug- 
gled with religion at all levels of social life. In the second half of the 20" century, 
the pre-revolutionary clergy had been almost completely destroyed in the Soviet 
provinces, and the vast majority of churches and the entire system of religious 
education had been abolished. At the same time, however, the experience of unof- 
ficial religiosity, which existed among so-called Orthodox sectarians in the pre- 
revolutionary period, was preserved. It was characterised by a fairly high level of 
organisation of believers and the ability to exist without church hierarchy. Attempts 
by the authorities to influence religious life were perceived by believers as coming 
from the devil and met with passive resistance in the form of illegal rituals. 

All this baggage could not remain unclaimed in the conditions of a new per- 
secution of religion in the post-war USSR. But it was used by a new generation 
of believers, within re-opened churches and newly trained priests. The religious 
behaviour of believers was also influenced by competition from socialist culture, 
which offered a different lifestyle. These circumstances determined the characteris- 
tics of religious life in the province, some aspects of which I would like to examine 
in this chapter. 

For my analysis, I have chosen the Orthodox community of the Perm (at the 
time: Molotov) region. In the academic literature, this region is called the upper 
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Kama region (in this chapter, we will simply refer to the Kama region as the Euro- 
pean part of the Urals). Traditionally, a significant part of the believers in this area 
were Orthodox Christians. In their religious life, they reproduced traditions that 
were established when the first missioners came to the Urals in the 13^ century. 
Despite some changes in the course of history, the Orthodox community of the 
Kama region reproduced religious peculiarities, patterns of church attendance, and 
participation in religious activities, which will be discussed below. 

Unfortunately, researchers have only examined the religious life of the Ortho- 
dox in the Kama Region in the context of state-confessional relations,” and on the 
basis of a rather narrow range of sources. Nevertheless, other regions of the USSR 
have been the object of such studies focusing on the late Soviet period? The ex- 
amination of archival sources will help reduce the gap in our understanding of the 
specifics of the religiosity of Soviet citizens. The situation was compensated by the 
work of supervising bodies thanks to which a set of documents, fixing peculiarities 
of religious life from a certain point of view, was formed. For the provinces, such 
documents were the materials of regional funds of Commissioners for Religious 
Affairs, ideologically biased, but providing an opportunity to read “between the 
lines". The few analytical notes of local scholars of religion, responses to citizens’ 
appeals, forms of included observation conducted by members of the CPSU, and 
data from questionnaire surveys form a chorus of opinions and positions that al- 
lows us to avoid a one-sided view of the religious space of the Soviet period in the 
provinces. The emphasis on overcoming religion as a relic of social life has caused 
historians and sociologists working on the basis of Marxist ideology to miss on a 
generation of post-war believers. This was particularly true in the provinces, where 
one or two specialists studied the problems of religion. 

This situation was compensated by the work of supervising bodies, which pro- 
duced a corpus of sources documenting the peculiarities of religious life, albeit 
from a certain point of view.’ For the provinces, such documents can be found 
within regional archival repositories of Commissioners for Religious Affairs, 
which are admittedly ideologically biased? but provide an opportunity to read *be- 
tween the lines". They include a few analytical notes of local scholars of religion, 
responses to citizens' appeals, forms of participant observation conducted by mem- 
bers of the CPSU, and data from questionnaire surveys, which taken together offer 
a broad range of opinions and positions’ that allow us to avoid a one-sided view of 
the religious space of the Soviet period in the provinces. 

The chronological frame of our study spans the years 1947-1985 — a period 
when the local leadership constantly monitored Orthodox believers and institutions 
of the region, based on criteria that remained stable throughout, which facilitates a 
historical and comparative analysis. 

The main research topic of our chapter is to determine the place of life cycle 
rituals in the life of an Orthodox Permian in the late Soviet period. On the one hand, 
it was precisely this type of cult activity that was the object of the closest attention 
from the authorities, which makes it possible to use these sources. On the other 
hand, the participation in these rituals, along with the mandatory attendance of the 
liturgy, has traditionally been regarded as an indicator of the degree of involvement 
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in religious life. Our hypothesis is that, under the influence of political and social 
factors, there was a gradual curtailment of official religious life cycle rituals (bap- 
tism, marriage, and funeral) in favour of vernacular practices and socialist rituals. 
I suggest that the main reasons for this were the pressure towards religion by the 
Soviet authorities and the emergence of a new generation of believers. The new 
Orthodox faithful could be members of the Communist youth organisations, watch 
films with atheistic content, and have little knowledge of the canons and sacred 
texts. In the Soviet environment, they chose to live their religious lives in acces- 
sible ways, including through participation in rituals that mattered to them. 

In order to understand the factors constraining the choices of Orthodox believers 
regarding participation in religious rituals, it is worth referring to a series of legisla- 
tive acts, mainly adopted under Nikita Khrushchev’s leadership,* which formally 
improved the position of the Russian Orthodox Church. At the time, the Church 
even received the right to register new communities, while preserving’ the leading 
role of the church executive body, composed of 20 representatives of laity.'° 

In fact, this policy undermined the role of the clergy, which became depend- 
ent on decisions that the lay bodies took." An example of such pressure exercised 
on the clergy is the letter of believers from the village of Egva, who complained 
that “the church elder and the accountant, previously condemned, have slandered 
the young priest".? During the peak of post-Stalin persecution of the Church 
(1958—1964), state control was also strengthened over the Synod, the highest organ 
of administration of the Church between two bishop councils, over clergy in the 
parishes, educational institutions, and the publishing houses of the Church." The 
Decree “On Religious Associations” (1975) allowed parishes, as legal entities, to 
acquire vehicles and religious utensils but abolished the right to appeal to higher 
authorities regarding the closure of churches. By that time, whole cities and dis- 
tricts in the Perm Region (known as the Molotov region from 1940 to 1957) were 
completely devoid of churches.'* From 1959 to 1964, the number of churches in 
the region decreased by 75%, and this position remained unchanged until Pere- 
stroika.'^ All these measures should have led to the curtailment of official ritual 
activities and, ideally, to the complete fading away of individual religiosity. 

The course of religious life was influenced not only by anti-religious pressure. 
During the period under study, the Kama Region was highly urbanised, and there 
was a marked rural exodus towards regional centres, which also affected the clergy. 
The transition to an urban lifestyle forced the believer to adapt to a wholly differ- 
ent rhythm and to abide by a strict work schedule. Labour discipline, female work, 
which implied changes in gender roles, and the organisation of leisure activities 
for adolescents and young people, interfered with church attendance and active 
participation in religious practices. The specificity of urban life did not stimulate 
the reproduction of the traditional model of ritual participation either. An impor- 
tant role was played by the education system, which imposed the formation of a 
non-religious worldview.'^ Taken together, these circumstances should have led to 
the gradual elimination of the religious activity of Soviet citizens, including those 
rituals that were associated with the most important phases of personal life: birth, 
marriage, and death. However, forced secularisation of society turned out to have 
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less obvious results. In the following sections, I will show how the inhabitants of 
the Perm region in the Soviet era combined in their religious life not only the status 
of citizen of the USSR and the desire to remain believers, but also the significant 
influence of anti-religious propaganda on the Orthodox community. 


Life cycle rites in official religious practice 


The participation of Soviet citizens in life cycle rites deserves special attention 
for several reasons. On the one hand, they do not always testify to a strong faith 
and can constitute part of the traditional behaviour. On the other hand, engaging 
in these practices in spite of atheistic ideology indicates a conscious choice of the 
believer. 

Before analysing the extent to which Orthodox believers practiced the rituals 
associated with the most important events in life (birth, marriage, and death), it is 
worth paying attention to the historical and cultural context, which determined the 
local specificity of attitudes towards religious practices. The European Urals is one 
of those territories that experienced the influence of missionary activity relatively 
late for Medieval Russia. Russian missionary activity led to Christianisation as late 
as the 13" century, which was explained by the specifics of internal colonisation in 
Russia. Even after the creation of a network of churches and monasteries, active 
participation in church rites was often difficult, due to the harsh climate and a poor 
road network. Starting from the 18" century, new churches were built only when 
the nearest church was extremely remote or the local one was dilapidated, and the 
diocesan authorities were not always interested in spending money on construc- 
tion, which made the network of churches very loose.'’ The region was mostly ru- 
ral, which not only was reflected in infrastructure and logistics but also determined 
the way of life. The population, which was tied to the rhythm of agricultural activ- 
ity, had to adapt to the constraints of land cultivation and crop harvesting. 

Cultural factors also played a role. The Western Urals has traditionally been a 
place of internal exile (Perm was the westernmost city where exiles were allowed 
to live in pre-revolutionary times) and a refuge for Old Believers who left the 
regions of central Russia in an effort to avoid pressure from the state church. This 
stimulated the formation of population groups who mistrusted the official religion 
and its cult. 

The combination of these circumstances informed the local specificity of partic- 
ipation in religious life. Among the laity, a model of Orthodox behaviour gradually 
developed, which included participation in parish life: “diligent church attendance 
(at least on major holidays), listening to the word of God, active participation in 
the life of the parish".'* Such an attitude did not exclude independence from the 
official church in the organisation of rituals: it is no coincidence that, according 
to the Spiritual Regulations (1721), the Orthodox faithful did not have the right 
to organise church services at home, receive wandering priests, or baptise infants 
unofficially.” Unemployed clerics and villagers who wielded authority performed 
life cycle rites at home, compensating the weaknesses of official church infrastruc- 
ture in the region. 
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After the October Revolution of 1917 and the promulgation of the Decree on 
the Separation of Church and State, this situation became further entrenched. The 
impoverishment of the clergy forced priests to look for additional income by con- 
ducting rituals at home, in a simplified form.” The deterioration of the clergy’s 
moral reputation,?' due to the weakening of control from the Church hierarchy 
and anti-religious propaganda, undermined the authority of the official Church as 
an institution. This, in turn, led to a considerable decrease in the number of bap- 
tisms.? Nevertheless, anti-religious policies and destructive tendencies within the 
Church itself did not lead to a complete rejection of the customary rites and rituals, 
the performance of which could entail a long journey and a likely blame by the 
authorities.? As before, the rites were performed by authoritative laypeople, Old 
Believers,” and travelling monks.? Throughout the history of Orthodoxy in the 
Kama region, life cycle rites remained a significant part of the life of the faithful; 
yet these rites were often performed in the format that seemed most convenient to 
the believers. 

In the post-war period, thanks to the gradual opening of churches, it became 
possible to restore the system of official rituals. The extent to which this system 
was developed and remained in demand can only be judged by fragmentary data 
from the Commissioner for Religious Affairs’ archival fond. It should be kept in 
mind that data obtained through monitoring did not evenly cover all the districts of 
the region. There is practically no information on the places of compact residence 
of Muslims, although there were places of worship there. 

In addition, the statistics of life cycle rituals was not absolutely reliable. In a 
situation of near total ideological control, the clergy tried not to record the rituals 
they performed at the homes of the faithful. The believers themselves concealed 
the performance of religious rituals, especially if they took place outside the region 
(which will be discussed below). On the other hand, the mere fact of participa- 
tion in the rite could not serve in itself as an indicator of religiosity: baptism was 
traditionally considered a “necessary” ritual (as is often the case now),”° or the 
rite could be performed under the pressure of older relatives within the family. It 
is noteworthy that one of the priests openly said: “Almost all believers are now 
‘ritualists’ (obriadovery); they do not know the Bible and have no knowledge about 
religion"? Such a characterisation could have been born out of a desire to please 
the interviewer (a well-known ideologist of atheism and anti-religious propaganda 
in the Perm region). However, in my opinion, the cleric may have had his own 
reasons for this. 

An analysis of the data contained in annual reports suggests that the civil regis- 
try system was not able to supplant religious rites.’ Throughout the period under 
review, baptisms of not only newborns and children but also adults persisted in cer- 
tain groups of believers. Condemnation by party members and Komsomol workers 
apparently did not have any significant impact in these cases. Whether in towns or 
villages, among adults or children, non-party or party members, baptisms remained 
widespread. 

However, despite the stability of the rites, we can observe a tendency towards 
their decline by the mid-1980s. This is especially evident in the case of baptisms: 
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while 50% of children born in 1957 were baptised, by 1985 the proportion had 
fallen to 11%.” There can be several explanations for this. From the early 1950s 
onwards, the parents of baptised children belonged to the generations born after 
the year of the “great turn” (1929) and were socialised in a socialist state. Their 
education was accompanied by constant criticism of religion through the school 
system, the radio, and the press. The vast majority of young people joined the Com- 
munist youth organisations, which could strongly influence the formation of their 
worldview, including with regard to Church and ritual. However, even when using 
documents “for official use”, such as reports of commissioners for religious affairs 
and various official memos, the researcher cannot be immune from distortion of 
information. Just as the CRA plenipotentiary himself was interested in creating 
a favourable image of the situation in the religious sphere in his region, believers 
very often tried to hide (or at least not to advertise) the fact that a potential pioneer 
had a baptismal cross. Therefore, baptisms could be performed in secret and not 
included in the statistics. 

The desire to conceal participation in rituals is evidenced by the records of the 
metrical books, which were regularly checked by the CRA plenipotentiary and 
his assistants. The church records contain information about citizens who came to 
Perm from the Kirov, Sverdlovsk and Magadan Regions, the Bashkir ASSR, the 
cities of Bratsk, Petropavlovsk-Kamchatskii, Irkutsk, and Kishinev for baptism: 
“Communists and Komsomol members leave for distant places to conceal their 
official and party position".?? It could be that this geographic mobility was related 
to the practice of compulsory work assignments. Young specialists were very often 
sent to work in other regions of the USSR after training. During holidays, young 
people would come home to visit their parents and could use their free time to 
perform rituals. Most often these were Communists and Komsomol members who 
did not want to tarnish their party reputation, but it was equally true of non-party 
members who feared social censure. In my view, having a membership card of 
the CPSU and taking part in rituals was an example of Soviet religiosity, in which 
belief in God was combined with an identification of oneself as a Soviet citizen.*! 
In some cases, party membership became an obligation that it was inconvenient 
and dangerous to evade, even for a believer. I had several conversations with one 
of my grandmothers, who had been baptised as a child (1929) and began attending 
church immediately after the collapse of the USSR, despite being a former member 
of the Communist Party. In her own words, to hold any position (she was head ofa 
production unit in a city printing house) implied membership in the CPSU, the re- 
fusal of which was seen at once as nonsense, incompatible with official duties, and 
disloyal to the authorities. My grandmother herself confessed that she had never 
stopped believing in God all her life. 

Starting from 1967, the overall number of baptisms increased somewhat? due to 
the baptism of schoolchildren and adults (up to a sevenfold increase in some areas 
and due to occurrences of mass baptisms)? who were not baptised earlier for fear 
of persecution. The growth seems to have been a consequence of the relaxation of 
local control. It is also worth noting that the increase occurred chiefly in the rural 
areas, where the authorities could be more liberal, being away from the centre. 
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Control (especially in remote villages) was more difficult to implement, and the 
pressure on active believers was less effective than in cities: 


In the Cherdynskii and Uinskii districts, there were cases of baptisms of 
whole families. On some Sundays, 40—50 people were baptised in the vil- 
lage of Zverevo. Some religious communities introduced discounts for fam- 
ily baptisms. For example, in the town of Dobrianka, if three people were 
baptised, they would charge for two.** 


Residents of the rural areas of the Perm Region were in an incomparably worse 
financial and living situation than the population of Perm and the fairly large towns 
of the Kama Region and had almost no prospects for career advancement. Those 
who were dissatisfied with this situation moved to the regional centre if possible, 
where they began to behave according to the rules of Soviet society. In the country- 
side, more elements of traditional life were preserved. Religious behaviour was not 
an expression of disagreement with the ideology of atheism, but a usual way of life. 

This is also a time of growing popularity of baptisms in the families of Komso- 
mol and Communist members, mostly in the countryside as well.” Party member- 
ship was not a guarantee of high ideological consciousness in the post-war period. 
Much more, it reflected a desire to fit into the established socialist community and 
to avoid possible problems for oneself and relatives. Since the degree of individual 
religiosity, often concealed, was impossible to control effectively, unlike knowledge 
of the CPSU or Komsomol statutes, people with very different outlooks and attitudes 
joined the ranks of the party. The presence of a believer in the Communist Party was 
as possible as the presence of a thief in the Department for the Prevention of theft of 
Socialist Property or a bribe-taker in the Soviet judicial system. The lack of an ef- 
fectively functioning system of positive selection, combined with an ongoing process 
of negative selection since the 1920s, led, among other things, to an erosion of the 
ranks of local party organisations, where faith in God became one of the indicators of 
this erosion of the party. Such behaviour was one manifestation of the “performative 
shift", which Judith Butler? and Alexei Yurchak?! have written about. 

In any case, the generation born in the 1950s gradually changed its attitude towards 
the baptism of newborns, taking on a rather indifferent position on this issue. The 
youth followed the advice of the elder generation in psychologically complex situa- 
tions, such as the fear of childbirth, or more often because ofthe risk that grandmoth- 
ers would not agree to babysit unbaptised children.” “Many of those who baptized 
their children who were say that they did it under the pressure of the older generation, 
so that they would help them afterwards”. Women could use the expectant moth- 
er's psychological state as an excuse when confronted by the Komsomol leadership, 
“Lopatnikova, being afraid of childbirth, gave in to her mother’s persuasion and per- 
formed the rite of baptism". It can only be stated with certainty that membership in 
the Komsomol was not enough to warrant a renunciation of religious behaviour. 

Baptism of a child as a guarantee of help from the older generation seems to have 
had a more secular basis. Throughout the Soviet period, the problem of day care for 
children remained acute. Families who could not find a nursery for their children 
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automatically lost a large part of their income if the mother did not work. An ad- 
ditional incentive for women to take up employment was the compulsory three-year 
work placements after completing their education. This created additional difficulties 
in later employment, as the diploma was effectively invalid without the placement 
certificate. Thus, due to the peculiarities of the labour organisation of the USSR, 
believing pensioners held a great lever of influence on the younger generation. This 
cannot be considered evidence of the active religious life of the parents of a baptised 
child, but it does indicate the persistence of religious behaviour in the older genera- 
tion and the possibility of compromise in this area. This is confirmed by one of the 
Perm priests who, in a conversation with an interviewer in 1969, noted that often 
even godparents “do not know how to cross themselves” and the parents baptise their 
children under the pressure of the older generation.” 

Of particular note are cases of baptisms when “false parents” stood for the real 
ones, who may not even have been aware of the situation.? The brief mention of 
such cases in the CRA plenipotentiaries’ reports makes it impossible to state with 
certainty for what reason the real parents did not take part in the rite. The only 
facts on the surface are that the fathers and mothers of baptised children then had 
to justify themselves to the management of their enterprises because they were 
“spoiling the socialist statistics”. Bearing in mind the performative shift that was 
taking place in the post-war USSR, we cannot say how sincere these repentances 
were, or whether the parents themselves had not made such arrangements. Obvi- 
ously, all such events had accomplices — a priest who did not bother to check the 
documents of the child’s representatives (it is unlikely that passports were forged 
for this purpose), citizens willing to fake a kinship with a child, and grandmoth- 
ers who, according to the records, were certainly present at the baptisms. Separate 
consideration should be given to the meaning that adults endowed the rite with: in a 
socialist society, a cross around a child's neck did not necessarily mean that he was 
truly churched, nor did it guarantee the salvation of his soul. Since membership in 
the Orthodox Church (as in other religious organisations) offered no obvious social 
benefits to the individual, and since inclusion in the Soviet educational system 
minimised religious socialisation, it seems most likely that baptism took on the 
function of spiritual protection for the child. The basis for this assertion 1s that such 
a meaning persists within the boundaries of vernacular Orthodoxy even today, not 
only in the Kama region, but also in other regions of Russia. 

Nor were religious wedding ceremonies a popular rite in the region: they fell 
from 14% in 1957 to just 3% by the early 1980s. Admittedly, these figures do not 
take into account those spouses who were married religiously years after a civil 
wedding, but such cases were extremely rare. The decline in the rite of marriage 
seems to be quite natural. It is an act which is hard to conceal, even with a small 
number of witnesses present. A religious wedding marks a person as an active 
believer who, by his behaviour, challenges the secular system of marriage registra- 
tion, perceived as insufficient. Another factor in the decline of religious marriages 
was the much smaller involvement of the older generation in the ceremony in dic- 
tating established norms of family behaviour. Through the efforts of the ideological 
and educational system, church ceremonies were presented as outdated (one could 
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say, unfashionable), not modern, and for this reason unsuitable for young couples. 
The cost of the rite for young people, who are not always well off, could have been 
an additional discouraging factor. 

One finds a similar picture in regard to funerals: from 1947 to 1981, their pro- 
portion was divided by two (from 34% to 17%). The drop in the number of re- 
ligious funerals cannot, in my opinion, be explained by environmental pressure 
alone. Obviously, the rite could no longer be detrimental to the social career of the 
deceased, but it could have an impact on relatives involved in the rite. A weighty 
argument that Soviet people were afraid to perform funeral rites because of pos- 
sible sanctions was the increase in funerals during the perestroika era and later. In 
Soviet times, believers had either to make funerals as inconspicuous as possible 
(e.g., to celebrate the funeral in a rural church away from the deceased's place of 
residence) or to modify the rite itself.“ Those who did organise religious funerals, 
however, sometimes did so in great pomp. Archpriest Lukkanen thus declared in a 
conversation in 1975: 


The faithful prefer to order religious services and buy expensive candles to 
emphasise deep religiosity. For example, in the West [of the USSR] for fu- 
nerals they put 4 candles on the coffin, while here they put up to 40 or more. 
When several deceased are buried, there is a competition among the relatives — 
who will put more.* 


This competition not only cancels the power of religious feeling, in my opinion, 
but also indicates the transformation of individual religiosity towards the primacy 
of the external rather than the internal. 

We have to admit that no matter how crude and inconsistent with the historical 
tradition the atheistic propaganda was, in conjunction with the system of secular edu- 
cation, it exerted a large degree of influence on the Orthodox believers in the region. 
Orthodoxy did not so much lose its positions in the Kama Region as it progressively 
took on compromise forms of existence and survival in a socialist society. 


The underground rites of the life cycle: the choice of the faithful 


In the Soviet period, the major life cycle rituals, which followed or at least repro- 
duced the established tradition, were not only performed in churches. To avoid 
condemnation from the atheistic part of society, Orthodox Permians also turned 
to the usual, independently organised rituals. This variant of life cycle rituals be- 
came a compromise between the Soviet lifestyle and the desire to remain religious. 
Unofficial rites were more often implemented in small, rural settlements, rather 
than in the regional centre or industrial towns like Berezniki and Chaikovskii. This 
phenomenon is easily explained by a greater role of close social ties and a higher 
level of trust within small communities of believers, as well as remoteness from the 
diocesan centre, which weakened the control by official structures. 

Some vernacular practices, which combined religious and non-canonical — even 
at times mythological — aspects, also persisted in the underground. This was due 
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not only due to gaps in the network of existing parish churches and monasteries, 
but also because of established norms of religious life. In some parts of the Komi 
Region, even in the presence of an actual parish church with a fully staffed clergy, 
the services of “baptismal grandmothers” (women elders), and the use of baptismal 
stones, etc., were widespread.^? The baptismal elder women were also addressed 
when it was necessary to expel or exorcise the so-called ikotki (evil spirits, known 
as “hiccup” spirits): when such problems arose, residents of the region’s villages 
would address the official clergy only in the last instance. The demand for this 
kind of rites was not related to the availability of open churches under official di- 
ocesan administration. Of course, the distant location of the church, poor weather 
conditions, and lack of priests were additional incentives for turning to baptismal 
women. The reason for this seems to have been the wide range of skills of these 
women: unlike priests, they also acted as healers, guardians of tradition, and were 
competent in everyday matters. Those issues which until now had not been fully 
canonically defined (e.g., the practice of exorcism) were dealt with without bureau- 
cratic red tape and the need to refer to a higher hierarchy, which was particularly 
important in conditions of poor roads and telephone communication. 

In addition, rites performed by provincial clergy (or by “knowledgeable” lay- 
people) were also in demand. A report from 1964 noted that in a number of settle- 
ments in the Perm Region, services were conducted by “various rogues and former 
monastic people (monashestvuiushchie) who were not registered". While the 
term of “rogues” could be due to the plenipotentiary’s frustration with the lack of 
control over the situation, we are left with the notion of “former” monks. The docu- 
ment does not clarify what gives a cleric his ex-status — whether they are “former” 
monks because the monasteries have been dissolved, or whether the person has 
been stripped of his religious title. It is unlikely that party officials were capable of 
ascertaining the exact status of such an itinerant cleric, who did not always have 
a passport. It is quite possible that someone who was not officially registered and 
was thus not authorised to perform rites was automatically considered an ex-monk 
by the authorities. The lack of registration did not make the cleric less competent, 
but it did dilute the controlling function of the authorities in the sphere of religion 
and potentially threatened to reduce financial flows to the budget, since the pay- 
ment for such rites was also undeclared. 

Such “healers and sectarians" were found in almost every large settlement.** The 
mention of the size of a town or city shows that recourse to the services of itinerant 
clergy was not solely due to a shortage of churches. This raises the question of the 
additional incentives for such a choice, and the most probable one is a lack of trust in 
the official church, which was in fact run by the Soviet authorities and whose priests 
exhibited a level of income and way of life that was not wholly socialist. The appeal 
to “sectarians” was also reinforced by the traditionally strong presence of various 
denominations of Old Believers in the Urals, as well as the popularity of hermitages. 
Apparently, the image of the holy elder (starets), who was not included in the official 
church hierarchy, continued to be endowed with high authority. 

Officials reported on lay readers or chanters, who “pray over the dead” and per- 
form services “without being ordained and without paying taxes; as deacons they 
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organise services at their homes".? This quotation shows not only financial anxiety 
on the part of the local authorities, concerned about replenishing the budget. Between 
the lines, one can read about the existence in the provinces of a layer of educated 
believers whose level of familianty with the church service and sacred scriptures 
made it possible to organise local alternative rituals. Since such services must have 
been attended by people who were familiar with, and regularly attended religious 
practices, such alternative rites were clearly conducted on a high enough level. What 
we can also imply is that churches were in short supply, or so inconveniently located 
that they were replaced in everyday life by such domestic "surrogates". 

Unlike the common vernacular practices, the organisers of such rituals claimed 
to follow the canonical norms of Orthodoxy, but all the services they performed 
were held outside church walls, most often in private apartments. Thus, a memo- 
randum from 1956 includes a report about a citizen who organised a private prayer 
house and performed religious rites for many years without having been ordained 
priest.” Since the archival document mentions Perm, one can only speculate as to 
what made the volunteer clergyman appealing to his visitors. Admittedly, the ser- 
vices conducted may not necessarily have conformed to the official canons of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, since the reports repeatedly noted visits to Old Believer 
churches in the absence or inconvenient location of official ones. It could be that 
the man had more flexibility in responding to the needs of the faithful, not being 
restricted by the traditional duties of a parish priest. What is clear is that he was 
able to remain invisible to the authorities for a long time, which shows the high 
solidarity of visitors and the demand for religious home services. 

By 1970, the situation was unchanged, and archival documents still mentioned 
unofficial services, for instance a memorial service celebrated in the village of Tis, 
where, in addition to relatives, ten outsiders were invited to attend.*! This is not 
enough to conclude that there was an “underground” house church. It is quite pos- 
sible that the memorial service was organised by an itinerant clergyman. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no information about the existence of a church in Tis at that time, 
or the availability of a priest to perform the required rites. What we do know is that 
funeral services were still in demand in part of the population, despite the possible 
social repercussions. It is likely that this kind of religious “self-service” was not a 
set of isolated cases but constituted a whole system of alternative rituals. The fact 
that such independent forms of cult practice are mentioned quite rarely testifies to 
the secrecy that surrounded them rather than to their exceptional character. 

Itis noteworthy that the organisers of these *underground" religious ceremonies 
were predominantly women, generally nuns. For example, the faithful in Lower 
Kurya complained to the CRA plenipotentiary that a nun named Varvara “makes a 
lot of money" by holding memorial services.” The authors of the complaint did not 
mention that the holding of services by a female cleric could make them invalid or 
insufficient in meaning for the deceased. Rather, their indignation seems to be due 
to a reluctance to incur additional costs. Since we are talking about a functioning 
church with a stable parish community, the question naturally arises as to why an 
officially appointed priest could not conduct the same services for a lower price. 
Since we have no record of any complaint by the priest against his competitor, 
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we can assume that, either the church lacked a clergyman, or he had to serve sev- 
eral churches simultaneously, which made it impossible for him to always respond 
quickly to the needs of the faithful. 

In the village of Korshunovo, “the nun Serafima gathered believers at her place 
and performed ceremonies, saying that the Synodal Church and its priests are not 
genuine, that it is all organised by the Soviet government”.** On the one hand, the 
demand for meetings outside the church 1s obvious: traditionally, there were no 
churches in the countryside, only in larger villages. On the other hand, there is the 
influence of the traditions of the Catacomb Church, who as a matter of principle 
did not recognise Soviet authority and who worked with believers at an unofficial 
level. What is interesting is the presence in the village of a stable community sym- 
pathetic to the ideas expressed by the nun. The very fact of the meetings confirms 
the existence of distrust not only ofthe Church as a social institution, but also ofthe 
whole system of Soviet power among certain groups of believers. The mention of 
the “non-authentic” character of official rituals may give a clue as to why popular 
houses of worship could compete with canonical churches and self-declared clerics 
with officially registered priests. 

Sometimes ordinary lay women took over the organisation of religious services: 
in the village of Biziar in 1965, the authorities found a group of believers led by a 
woman who knew the canons and, on this basis, served as their priest." It seems 
that the emergence of such situations had to do not only with the lack of men will- 
ing to organise such practices, but also with processes of emancipation of women 
in Soviet society.” We do not know how old the woman from the village of Biziar 
was or where she might have received her religious education. It was this layer of 
educated laypeople who served as one of the social forces that contributed to the 
restoration of church life in the post-Soviet era. 

The persistence of illegal ritual practices, in a context of gradual decrease in the 
number of participants in the rites of the official Church, gives us ground to say 
that Orthodoxy in the Ural hinterland did not so much give way to a secular way of 
life but rather retreated further and further into the private space, adapting to Soviet 
life. This evolution was reinforced by local traditions that had existed for decades. 


Conclusion 


The information contained in the Perm archival fond of the Council for Religious 
Affairs allows us to examine life cycle rituals in the Kama Region in the late Soviet 
period from two different angles. On the one hand, we witness the preservation of 
historically established forms and practices of official Orthodoxy; this testifies to 
the fact that the local Orthodoxy retained at least part of the tradition, despite the 
oppressive policies of the state and the passing of older generation of believers. 
The stability of everyday practices, which testify to the close merging of Orthodox 
culture with local beliefs, allows us to speak of the deep roots of religiosity, despite 
low-church attendance rates and a limited acquaintance with dogma. Statements 
of various clergymen of that time also testify about this: “almost all believers are 
now are ‘ritual believers’ (obriadovery), very often even the godparents ‘do not 
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even know how to cross themselves’’’.*° Of course, the documents do not allow us 
to talk about the strength of religious feelings, but they clearly indicate a readiness 
to participate in religious life. The priest of the small village of Egva thus charac- 
terised such an approach in 1977. “Believers are no longer the same, they go to 
church when they have free time, not because they are drawn to the church. Well, 


there is also the force of habit, but not the inner call and Christian devotion as it 


used to be". 


On the other hand, evolutions in the way the life cycle rites were carried out af- 
ter the war mirrored changes taking place in Soviet society at the time, which could 
not but affect the behaviour of believers. The carrying out of religious rites outside 
the church, the admittance of new people who were chosen to serve (unemployed 
clerics, wandering monks, and lay women), and the independent organisation of 
rituals did not mean the curtailment of official religious practices. All this testifies 
to the fact that the forced, state-led secularisation actually led to an increase of the 
number of options in which rituals, so vital for the Orthodox believers, could be 
performed. 
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Introduction 


The Rybnitser Rebbe (Khaim-Zanlvl Abramovich, 1896-1995) was a Hasidic tsadik 
who lived in the small Moldavian town of Rybnitsa during the years 1941—1972. In 
the Hasidic tradition, a Tsadik is a spiritual leader, who embodies and channels the 
Divine flow of blessing to the entire world of common Jews. Khaim-Zanvl Abra- 
movich was not the official rabbi of the town since it had neither a synagogue nor 
a registered Jewish Congregation. He was called a Rebbe by his American Hasidic 
followers, meaning a tsadik or a righteous person. This term, used in the Hasidic 
movement, refers to spiritual leadership and is related to special Hasidic dynasties, 
such as Lubavitcher Rebbe, Ruzhiner Rebbe, and Satmar Rebbe. Khaim-Zanvl did 
not come from a famous dynasty; his parents were not rebbies themselves. This is 
why he was later called Rybnitser Rebbe by the name of the town where he became 
renowned. In Rybnitsa itself, he was known as a ritual specialist who held under- 
ground religious services in different private houses in Rybnitsa, a person who can 
slaughter a kosher chicken, and as a unique authority on all questions of Judaism. 

This chapter focuses on the case study of Jewish religious life in Rybnitsa in the 
1960s—1970s in order to understand the phenomenon of Judaism as a lived religion 
in the domestic sphere, far from the political centers on the Soviet periphery. Our 
main sources are materials collected during field research among inhabitants and 
immigrants from Rybnitsa in 2006-2019 (around 300 interviews),' as well as hagi- 
ographic memoirs and collections in Hebrew and Yiddish, published by followers 
of the Rybnitsa Rebbe in the USA and Israel.’ 

The first academic paper about the Rybnitser Rebbe and Soviet Jewish religion, 
memory, and identity was written by Sebastian Shulman? Shulman admits that 
there is a temptation to characterize the Rybnitser Rebbe and his community dur- 
ing the Soviet period as heroes of religious resistance against a totalitarian atheist 
regime, but this applies less easily to the other Soviet Jewish people, who seem to 
reflect a particular post-war “Soviet Jewish” sensibility combining ethnic identi- 
fication and belonging to the socialist state. He argues that the Rybnitser Rebbe 
“can perhaps be seen as a kind of underground spiritual entrepreneur who opened 
a religious “black market’ where Jews could operate outside the state's restrictions 
and form an ethnic and ethical community of their own”.* 
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Our research stands in the continuity of Shulman’s study, involving more ma- 
terials and interviews and focusing on how the Jews of Rybnitsa perceived and 
reacted to the Rebbe, as well as on their religious practices. 


Judaism in the USSR (1960s—1980s) 


Religious life in the USSR in the post-war years had its own specifics. It was impossi- 
ble to observe Judaism publicly due to the difficult historical and political situation in 
which the Jews found themselves after the war. Those who openly observed the com- 
mandments of Judaism were subjected to strong pressure from the authorities. Jews 
were forced to partially violate religious laws as they tried to somehow adhere to the 
tradition without attracting undue attention from the state. During the Khrushchev 
“Thaw”, a certain liberalization of policies toward religion allowed for greater ob- 
servance of Judaism. Starting from 1957, the printing of Jewish calendars resumed, 
and a prayer book entitled Peace was published, containing a prayer for the USSR; a 
yeshiva was opened in Moscow; and some synagogues continued to function. How- 
ever, already in the early 1960s, the persecution of Judaism resumed. In 1959, the 
Soviet authorities began to impose restrictions on the baking of matzah. Parcels to the 
USSR from abroad with prayer accessories, matzah, and religious books were mostly 
opened at the border and sent back. At times, the Soviet government suppressed more 
strictly the production of kosher meat and the baking of matzah on Passover. As Mor- 
dechai Altshuler showed in his study of the Religion and Jewish Identity in the Soviet 
Union, despite the fact that observance of kosher was maintained mainly within the 
family, there were at least two public practices: shekhita (ritual slaughter of cattle) 
and baking matzah, which the entire community was directly or indirectly involved 
in.? These practices were persecuted by the state. 

A representation that became commonplace in the study of the religiosity of 
Soviet Jewry after the works of Zvi Gitelman is the idea that, among Jews in the 
Soviet and post-Soviet space, the “thick tradition” of real Judaism was replaced 
by a “thin culture”, a cultural identity without full-fledged ethnic characteristics, 
such as language, religion, customs, cuisine, costume, music, and regions of com- 
pact residence.^ This concept caused a lot of polemic among field researchers who 
conducted oral interviews with Jews not only in large cities, but also in the former 
shtetls of Ukraine, Moldova, and Russia.’ Nevertheless, we may note that the reli- 
gious beliefs of Jews in the territory of the former Soviet Union have very specific 
and sometimes simply unique characteristics. 

Attitudes to religion have undergone very serious changes in the USSR, and along 
with the observance of several key elements of the tradition, such as fasting on Yom 
Kippur, commemorating the anniversary of the death of relatives (yortsayt) or the 
purchase of matzah on Passover,’ religious traditions in general have left the public 
sphere and become restricted to the domestic environment? or have adapted to new 
conditions. Religiosity has often become synonymous with the sharply negative 
concept of “fanaticism”. Secular Jews seemed to be ashamed of their religious 
relatives who continue to observe traditional Judaism, accusing them of being 
fanatics, out of sync with Soviet ideology. 
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As Mary Douglas has shown, cultural taboos mark the boundaries of the sa- 
cred realm within the tradition.'' Accordingly, by studying ways of violating and 
transforming the precepts of Judaism, we can understand how new boundaries of 
the sacred and the profane are formed in the religious tradition of Soviet Jewry. 
The previous traditions of Orthodox Judaism started to seem strange and alien to 
our informants. However, new modified folklore practices emerged, following the 
model of "invention of traditions" elaborated by Eric Hobsbawm. The most strik- 
ing example is the justification for eating pork. Kosher pork is the most difficult 
and most popular oxymoron in Soviet Jewish studies. Following the work of Anna 
Shternshis,'* the term “kosher pork" became one of the main characteristics and 
stereotypes for Jews born in the USSR. Shternshis noted that religious observance 
and non-observance is usually manifested in stories about food, through the food 
code. According to Shternshis: 


The presence of separate dishes for pork preparation can shock a contem- 
porary Jewish audience outside of the former Soviet Union, because Jews 
consuming pork as a “Jewish” product signifies breaking a taboo or, at least, 
a full departure from Jewish tradition. ... Pork was consumed regularly, but 
in order to keep things peaceful and respectable in the family, adjustments 
were made. Similarly, adjustments were made for the consumption of bread 
during Passover." 


Interviews conducted with Jews of the former USSR during field expeditions 
of the Sefer Center in 2015-21 show that temporary restrictions on pork in Jewish 
homes are not isolated examples, but a common tendency in maintaining a bal- 
ance between tradition and modernity." In the city of Rybnitsa, for example, we 
recorded the following story: 


* Did you eat pork? 

* No, mostly not. I did, I ate both bacon and pork, but my mother did not. 
Dad didn't eat [it] either because my dad had an ulcer. He had undergone 
a gastric resection. We didn't have pork, meat, but I loved lard. Sprinkle 
it with garlic, salt, cut it and eat. But on Saturdays, never, it was a sin, 
my mother always threw it out of the fridge. There was never [pork] on 
Saturdays, although on weekdays she would buy [some]. She also cooked 
“tsimes mit fasole”, it was beans with sunflower oil, with onions, they 
pounded it, the beans were pockmarked. 

* Your mother bought bacon, but afterwards she threw it out on Saturday? 

* We went out and bought bacon, but on Saturday, before Saturday, it had 
to be gone.? 


Here we can see that along with the traditional Jewish dish, such as tsimes, 
which consists generally of cooked vegetables, the older generation of Jews tried 
to preserve the purity of the tradition at least during certain sacred calendar periods: 
on Saturdays, pork was thrown out of the refrigerator. The tsimes is mentioned here 
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as a marker of the true Jewishness of the informant’s mother as well as her practice 
to clean the house from the forbidden products on holidays. At the same time, it is 
noticeable that even within the framework of one family, these traditions became 
eroded, and children no longer observed any of the prohibitions and prescriptions 
of religion, except for the commandment to respect their parents. 


Jewish life in Rybnitsa 


In this chapter, we will focus on the case study of underground Jewish religious 
life in the city of Rybnitsa (Transnistria) under the influence of the Hasidic tsaddik, 
who was called Rybnitser Rebbe. Interest in this city is justified by the unique situ- 
ation which developed there in the late Soviet period. 

Khaim-Zanvl Abramovich (1896-1995) was born in Romania and studied in 
Shtefanesht with his teacher, the Rebbe of Shtefanesht, Avrom Mattisiyahu Fridman 
(1847-1933). Before the Second World War, he married the daughter of a religious 
judge in Rezina and lived in this Romanian town close to Rybnitsa. During the war, 
he was deported to Rybnitsa and spent several years in the local ghetto. After the 
war, he decided to stay in this town and lived there until his emigration. While he 
resided in Rybnitsa from 1941 to 1972, he continued to fully observe all traditional 
practices of Judaism. He practiced ritual immersions in the river Dniester every 
day of the week, sometimes several times a day. He was a shoikhet, the person who 
performs the ritual slaughter of chickens and cattle, as well as a mohel, someone 
who performs the circumcision rite on newborn Jewish boys. He secretly gathered 
people in various houses for common prayer and Torah reading, he wore the tradi- 
tional Jewish hat and long kapote, a special black coat. Since such traditional ob- 
servance was, in general, a rarity for Jews in the USSR, this case deserves greater 
attention. The Jews in the city visited him when they needed a religious authority, 
to circumcise a child, to commemorate their dead relatives, to prepare kosher food 
for holidays. The usual picture of “thick” Jewish traditional culture was a little bit 
denser in Rybnitsa due to the Rebbe’s presence. 

Rybnitsa is an industrial center in Transnistria, a region of Moldova that has 
declared its independence but remains unrecognized by the international commu- 
nity. At the end of the 19" century, about 40 percent of the population of Rybnitsa 
was Jewish. The situation was similar in many other towns in the south-west of 
the Russian Empire. Rybnitsa was then a part of the Balta district of the Podolsk 
province of the Russian Empire. During the years 1924-1940, Rybnitsa belonged 
to the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (MASSR), and thereafter 
to the Moldavian SSR. According to official government documents, Jewish reli- 
gious life in Rybnitsa ended in 1927 when the last synagogue was closed as part of 
a widespread anti-religious campaign in the MASSR.'* 

Although the majority of Rybnitsa residents then identified themselves as Jews, 
life in interwar Rybnitsa was subjected to the principles of socialism rather than 
the commandments of Judaism. Quoting ideological clichés about “the friendship 
of peoples”, some informants emphasize the fact that social networks and roman- 
tic relationships often crossed ethnic boundaries between Ukrainians, Jews, and 
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Moldovans, since “building a communist future" united them all." There was even 
a Jewish School in interwar Rybnitsa from 1930 to 1937. But this was by all means 
a standard Soviet school imbued with communist ideology, only the language of 
teaching was Yiddish. One of the students recalled her childhood: “I was a young 
dictator at home. I am ashamed to think about it now, but once I didn’t allow my 
father to go to the synagogue to order a memorial prayer. Once my father even beat 
me a little because I didn’t allow my grandfather to pray".'* 

During the Second World War, a ghetto was organized on the territory of Ryb- 
nitsa under Romanian occupation. Local Jews as well as the Jewish population 
from the neighboring Romanian region of Bessarabia and from other parts of 
Soviet Moldavia and Ukraine were concentrated there on the small territory of 
the poor Jewish quarter near the river Dniester. During the war, a total of about 
25,000 Jews passed through this ghetto.'? Khaim-Zanvl Abramovich, who was 
a Bessarabian Romanian citizen was deported from neighboring Rezina to the 
ghetto of Rybnitsa in 1941. The Soviet Jews from Rybnitsa first encountered 
the traditional Romanian Jewish population during the war. They pointed out 
that they started more frequently using Yiddish language as the only means of 
communication with other Jews. The Romanian Jews before the war were not 
persecuted for observance of religious rites, and after the liberation of Rybnitsa 
by the Red Army in 1944 some traditional Jews from the former Bessarabia de- 
cided to stay in the Soviet Union and in Rybnitsa. Among them was Khaim-Zanvl 
Abramovich. 

Archival documents show several attempts of the Jewish Community of Ryb- 
nitsa to officially open a synagogue, but their requests were regularly turned 
down.” From interviews with residents of Rybnitsa, we know that at least 1,000 
Jews lived in the city in the 1960s and 1970s. They regularly gathered in under- 
ground minyans (prayer meetings with a quorum of 10 adults), there were two 
private homes where Jews baked matzah, there were at least two ritual slaughter 
facilities, and new gravestones with Hebrew inscriptions appeared in the Jewish 
cemetery until the mid-1970s. At the same time, people describe the fear of con- 
stant surveillance by the authorities and state security: religious gatherings were 
illegal, religious books and artifacts were confiscated, and some people were sent 
to jail for baking matzah. 

In the post-war period, underground religiosity was characteristic of many 
small towns in Ukraine and Moldavia that previously had a significant Jewish 
population. This is probably due to the peripheral status of all these places on the 
map of the USSR. However, the presence of a real Hasidic tsadik who came from 
neighboring Bessarabia greatly changed the overall picture of Jewish religious 
life in Rybnitsa. 


The Rybnitser Rebbe in the Ghetto 


Although this period lies before the framework of this chapter, the stories about 
miracles of the Rebbe in the Ghetto are key to understand his popularity and au- 
thority within the Jewish Community of Rybnitsa in the 1960s—1970s. The role he 
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allegedly played in saving the Jewish ghetto in Rybnitsa is the main motive uniting 
all accounts of Jews who knew him. Almost every Holocaust survivor in Rybnitsa 
mentions the Rebbe himself, and how he continued his daily ritual immersions in 
the Dniester in the ghetto, which was located near the river in the lower part of the 
city. They emphasize that it was thanks to the merits of the Rebbe, his prayers and 
rituals, that the Rybnitsa ghetto was not destroyed, and many Jews were saved: 


During the war, there was a ghetto in Rybnitsa, which was guarded by Roma- 
nians. Thanks to the merits of the Rebbe, not a single Jew died there. The Ro- 
manians allowed the Rebbe to go for an immersion every day and gave him 
fruits and vegetables, they were afraid of him. Once, a Romanian hanged my 
12-year-old uncle, and the Rebbe ordered him to be removed [from the gal- 
lows], and my uncle survived. Then the partisans came (they were Ukrainian 
Jews) and liberated the ghetto.?! 


A middle-aged Jew, who asked his older relatives about the Holocaust in Ryb- 
nitsa, declared: 


So I know from the stories of this Aizerovich that practically the entire Ryb- 
nitsa ghetto survived — thanks to him! There was even such a story. So, there 
is a Romanian officer ... There was a Romanian unit, they guarded the ghetto. 
This Romanian officer — he was a believer, well, of course, a Christian. And 
he gave Khaim-Zanvl a soldier every day when he went to the Dniester to do 
ritual immersion. Every day he gave him a soldier to accompany, and I don't 
know ... he was very ... When he felt that the ghetto was being destroyed, 
something ... he was very passionate - this is how people told me, who were 
there... prayed very fervently. I don't know how it happened, but absolutely 
the entire ghetto remained alive, no one died.” 


The actual death toll in the Rybnitsa ghetto, however, did not conform to these 
optimistic claims. According to the Holocaust Encyclopedia of the USSR, total 
losses of the Rybnitsa ghetto amounted to 2731 victims; 1297 of whom were shot, 
240 burned, and 1194 died of hunger and diseases.? But in the lived Jewish mem- 
ory, the figure of the tsaddik became the main symbol of survival and hope. 


The Rebbe and the Jewish community outside Rybnitsa 


The Rebbe was famous beyond the city, and underground religious Jewish leaders 
from Moscow, Leningrad, Samarkand (Menachem Mendel Futerfas), Lvov (Mor- 
dechai Luxemburg), and especially often from Transcarpathia, regularly came to 
him. The Rybnitser Rebbe developed very close relations with Jews of Transcar- 
pathia from Uzhgorod, Mukachevo, and other cities and villages. They often came 
to him for advice, brought him kosher food, which was not available in Rybnitsa, 
and helped him financially. Despite the considerable distance (around 600 kilom- 
eters), Transcarpathian Jews regularly visit the Rebbe, who in his turn often visited 
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Transcarpathia for Jewish Holidays such as Pesakh and Sukkot. There, the situation 
was slightly different regarding the observance of Judaism. The region only be- 
came part of the USSR after the Second World War, and the traditional structures of 
the Jewish community survived and remained untouched for a long time. Perhaps 
the peripheral and marginal position of this region explains why the production of 
kosher products continued in Transcarpathia for several years, synagogues were 
not immediately closed, many local Jews observed Judaism, and Jewish weddings 
and Jewish holidays were celebrated. Transcarpathian Jews treated Khaim-Zanvl 
from Rybnitsa as a classic Hasidic tsaddik, gave him the appropriate honors, and, 
ultimately, helped him leave the USSR in 1973. Many Transcarpathian Jews were 
connected with western Jews, had relatives in the USA and Israel. Through them, 
Rybnitser Rebbe was acquainted with the situation of the Hasidic movement in 
America. For example, Jacob Ratner, a Transcarpathian Jew who personally knew 
Khaim-Zanvl, provided the following testimony: 


The Rybnitser Rebbe knew somehow that the Satmar Rebbe had a stroke 
in 1969. This happened during a wedding ceremony that Khaim Zanvl con- 
ducted in Transcarpathia. Then he asked every guest of the ceremony to pray 
for full recovery of Yoel, son of Khana, and the Satmar Rebbe got better.” 


On the other hand, American Hasidic leaders Satmar Rebbe and Lubavitcher 
Rebbe also knew about the Rybnitser Rebbe; they secretly sent prayer books, fur 
hats, and other religious objects to the Soviet Union for him. Such popularity of the 
Rebbe among Jews of the Soviet Union and abroad gave him additional authority 
within his community. 


The Rebbe and the Jewish and non-Jewish community of Rybnitsa 


For our Jewish informants, the presence of the Rebbe in their city was a source 
of pride. They all remember how they were sent to him as children to slaughter a 
chicken for the holiday, how their parents gathered at the Rebbe’s house for a min- 
yan — a prayer requiring a quorum of ten adult men. He was requested to come by 
local Jews when it was necessary to circumcise a newborn boy, conduct a khupah — 
a ritual Jewish wedding, or read a memorial prayer. 

The Rebbe apparently did not speak Russian. He knew Romanian, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew. Soviet assimilated Jews almost did not speak Yiddish after the war, but 
the people of the older generation knew Yiddish well and could find a common 
language with the Hasidic Tsaddik. Many of our informants mention that their 
parents knew the Rebbe personally and were even on friendly terms with him. 
Khaim-Zanvl did not have his own children, and he treated Jewish children very 
well. He stroked them on the head, made compliments, and offered them sweets. 
Elderly relatives of our informants helped the Rebbe around the house when his 
wife was ill, tried to help him gather the necessary number of people for prayer, 
and in general were very close to him. Nevertheless, the ritual behavior of Khaim- 
Zanvl Abramovich often seemed too extravagant and incomprehensible even for 
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the elderly people who were familiar with the practices of Judaism from their child- 
hood and youth. 


Misunderstanding of the Rebbe’s Hasidic traditions 


The Rybnitser Rebbe practiced a special kind of Hasidism and was himself a dis- 
ciple of the Shtefanesht Rebbe. His daily practices included the custom of fast- 
ing from Saturday to Saturday, and he hardly spoke to any women and refused 
to sit in the same cart or car beside a woman, even his own wife. Every night he 
got up to perform the special rite of “tikun hatses” — “improvement of the world 
at midnight”. It is a special Kabbalistic tradition, when at night a person covers 
himself with ashes in sign of sorrow for the destroyed Temple, lights candles, and 
prays until dawn. Jacob Ratner, a Transcarpathian Jew personally acquainted with 
Khaim-Zanvl, left the following written testimony: “While the Rebbe was praying 
[during the war], he promised to fast all week, except Saturday, and to celebrate 
every night Tikun Hatses, mourning the destruction of the Temple, and to cover his 
beard with ashes". According to our interviews, many Soviet Jews from Rybnitsa, 
upon accidentally seeing their Rebbe covered in ash, thought that he was just not a 
very neat person, someone strange, “not from this world". Only the more observant 
Transcarpathian Jews understood elements of the Rebbe's behavior that remained 
incomprehensible and simply strange for the residents of Rybnitsa. These differ- 
ent perceptions of the Rebbe's behavior are visible when we compare two types 
of sources used for this chapter. Oral interviews contain more stories about the 
Rebbe's role in local Jewish life: he saved close relatives from the ghetto, and he 
performed the rituals of circumcision, wedding, and burial. But his Hasidic prac- 
tices, typical for the tsadiks of Eastern Europe, were absolutely incomprehensible 
for Rybnitsa Jews. On the other hand, in written hagiographic collections recently 
published by the followers of the Rebbe in the USA and Israel, the specific Hasidic 
practices are the main focus of a huge number of stories about the Rebbe. This kind 
of stories was often transmitted by Transcarpathian Jews, who continued to com- 
municate with the Rebbe after his emigration to America. A telling example relates 
to the Rebbe's habit of burying the remnants of food from his table in the ground, 
while throughout the Hasidic world it is customary for followers to zealously col- 
lect the shiraim, remnants of the Rebbe's food, which become healing remedies for 
many problems and diseases. One of the Transcarpathian Jews later described in 
his memoirs his visit to Rybnitsa: 


Once, when I came to the Rebbe, I saw the Rebbe burying the remains of 
the Sabbath challah in the ground. I was surprised and asked him why. He 
replied: “What can I tell you? Unfortunately, my heart is in sorrow, but I have 
no one here to leave the remains of the challah. Because the Jews who live 
here do not wash their hands before eating; nor do they bless the bread or 
pronounce blessings after the meal. Therefore, I don't want to give them shi- 
raim [the remnants of the challah], I would rather bury them in the ground”, 
he told me sadly.” 
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The Rebbe's practice of going to the river for regular ritual immersions in any 
weather caused a lot of confusion among the Jews of Rybnitsa. For observant Ha- 
sidim, it was clear that this immersion was a ritual mikvah, which is performed 
especially carefully in some Hasidic dynasties several times a day. Khaim-Zanvl 
repeatedly said that in order to fulfill some difficult requests of his followers, he 
needed to go to the river. If he touched a non-Jew or a Jew who had not performed 
the mikvah that day, or if he met a woman on the way back, he returned to the river 
and started the ceremony again. After the liberation of the ghetto, the Rebbe lived 
near the river in the lower part of the city, where Jews traditionally settled. But 
after the flood of 1967, the old Rybnitsa was flooded, and the Rebbe moved to the 
upper part, which was much farther from the Dniester. Nevertheless, this did not 
prevent him from regularly walking to the river. In the winter, he cut a hole in the 
ice and tried to take a ritual bath every single day. Local Jewish and non-Jewish 
teenagers noticed him and often made fun of him, deliberately getting into physical 
contact with him and watching him walk back to the river. Many of our interlocu- 
tors confessed that they liked to monkey around the rabbi and cross his path in their 
childhood. They did not understand his behavior. They did not even use the term 
"immersion", but simply used the word “to bathe”, both in Yiddish (bodn zikh)”’ 
and in Russian: 


Khaim-Zanvl, he slaughtered chickens.... When he was young, he would 
go swimming in an ice hole in winter. And when he would go bathing, and 
Russian children would cross his path, he would go back to swim, and back 
[again]. And so on several times.” 


Some Soviet Jews thought that in this way the Rebbe was improving his endur- 
ance to cold: “Khaim Zavl would go bathing in an ice hole in winter. The children 
would follow him. And he would hide from them. He became hardy in this way. It 
was sacred to him"? 

On the other hand, for the Jews of Transcarpathia, this practice was more than 
understandable; they often accompanied him during his immersions in the Dniester. 
He shared with them stories of how his ritual immersion helped him perform mira- 
cles during the war, and they took his requests to return into the water again and 
again seriously. 

The Rebbe played a very prominent role in the life not only of the Jewish 
community but also of the entire city. We have conducted several interviews with 
non-Jewish old residents of Rybnitsa, and they all remembered the holy man who 
wore strange black clothes and constantly bathed naked in the Dniester by any 
weather. 

We recorded narratives about his extravagant behavior, how he punished hoo- 
ligan boys who threw stones at him, and about attitudes toward him, wavering 
between veneration of a saint and a holy fool. All those who lived in Rybnitsa in the 
1960s to early 1970s knew about him, saw him on the Dniester River, and noticed 
his unusual appearance. Such an increased attention to the Jewish community in a 
non-Jewish environment is also quite uncommon for a Soviet city. 
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Miracles of the Rebbe 


For the Soviet Jews of Rybnitsa, the Hasidic practices of salvation were obscure: 
they did not understand the meaning of ritual immersion in the river, of some as- 
cetic obligations, of some specific religious practices. Nevertheless, they realized 
that the Rebbe was able to perform extraordinary deeds. They all noticed the amaz- 
ing effect that the Rebbe had on Romanian guards when he was in the ghetto, but 
while they describe his miracles, they don’t have an appropriate vocabulary to 
characterize wonders and unusual things: 


[Khaim Zanvl] himself told how the Germans drove Jews to be shot from all 
over Moldavia to Dubossary. They were driven in a column. Khaim Zanvl 
hypnotised all the guards: the guards stood rooted to the spot, the people 
dispersed; there was not a single shot. He hypnotised all the guards — the 
Romanian guards were there. Khaim Zanvl saved several thousand Jews, he 
personally said this. He was considered clairvoyant.*° 


Another popular narrative of the Rebbe's miracles is a story about boys who 
threw stones at Khaim-Zanvl and suddenly got paralyzed. According to the testi- 
mony of a Jew from Rybnitsa, local residents often bullied and mocked the Rebbe: 


I saw him, he lived on Voikova Street, Abramovich. People have a lot of in- 
teresting memories about him, he was, as they say, some kind of magician.... 
He, as a rabbi, went to the Dniester to swim, and in winter he carved a hole 
into the ice and dipped himself 2-3 times. And 1f someone crossed his road, 
he was forced to return and plunge again. And somehow the boys mocked 
him, he went back once, went back a second time, then he said something 
and these boys were paralysed.... Then the parents came to him, asked him 
[to free their sons], he muttered something there, and they were released. He 
was like a magician.*! 


Interestingly, to describe supernatural events, Soviet Jews used the terminol- 
ogy of available parapsychological discourse ( hypnosis", *clairvoyance"), or just 
the term “magician”, but they did not use a typically Hasidic vocabulary such as 
“miracle”, “salvation”, and *tsaddik". 


The Rebbe in everyday Jewish life 


In post-war Rybnitsa, such traditional Jewish life cycle rituals as circumcision, 
religious weddings, and funerals became much more relevant, since the Rebbe 
was present. Despite the persecution of the authorities, Khaim-Zanvl tried to 
gather regularly ten Jews for prayer. They met every day in different houses, so 
as to confuse the KGB agents who often visited the city and to conceal the full 
scope of the Rebbe's activities. As Sebastian Shulman writes, to get a day off 
from work, people would pretext every day attending a yortsayt — the anniver- 
sary of the death of a close relative — in a different family: “an excuse that took 
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advantage of a supposed legal loophole, often invoked especially in the early 
postwar years, that allowed for leniency for missed days of work where funeral 
practices were concerned".? 

Another religious practice, which continued to be performed regularly in Ryb- 
nitsa in the 1960s—1970s, was the kosher slaughter of poultry. However, as the 
informants emphasized, this was done mainly on holidays, and it could be com- 
bined with eating pork on other days. Khaim-Zanvl tried to teach some Jewish 
children the Hebrew alphabet and laws, and, even if he was less successful in this, 
he remained in the memory of the Jews of Rybnitsa. Many of them still cherish his 
portrait, the coins that he handed out for good luck, the cap that he left, etc. One of 
the Jews, who knew Khaim-Zanvl in his childhood, remembers: 


* When someone had yurtsats... Do you know what it is? Anniversary of 
death. And people would bring something. Usually they brought /eikheh 
(honey cake), vodka, because there was nothing else ... they would pray, 
and those who could, would drink 20 grams [of vodka] each. He took us 
(me, I was born in 1952 and my elder brother, born 1949) and he made 
Jews out of us all. He circumcised us. 

* And you said that when you were 12 years old, he began to teach you 
something? 

* You see, he tried. And my grandfather wanted him to. But we were pio- 
neers, Komsomol members. You understand. Then it was impossible, 
everything was forbidden. When he would come, he would say: *Lei- 
bele, kim, kim mit mir.[Leibele (diminutive from Leonid, Lev), come 
with me]." He called me [to come] with him and he called my father, of 
course. He would give me beer as a reward for visiting him. Transcar- 
pathians came, brought him Czech beer, so delicious. He would give 
me a bottle of beer.? 


We may notice that Rybnitser Rebbe tried to attract young boys to become re- 
ligious; he counted them for the ritual quorum, for the commemoration prayer, 
and to reward them, he presented them with beer. The Rebbe left his cap to the 
grandmother of one of our respondents, who conserved it, along with the Rebbe's 
photograph, which he placed near his parents'. Clearly, the Rebbe played a great 
role in his life, despite his Komsomol membership. 

Although the Rebbe became a very close person for assimilated Jews, at the 
same time, he still remained incomprehensible, like the old traditional world of 
Jewish "thick" culture, which was lost with the onset of Soviet rule. They are 
forced to translate the Rebbe's strange behavior into a more understandable lan- 
guage: hypnosis, aura, ice-swimmer. It is curious that for many Jews from Rybnitsa 
who later left for Israel or America, Khaim-Zanvl still remained a guide to the 
world of Orthodox Jewry. He kept in touch with people from Rybnitsa until his 
death in 1995. He would receive them without them having to wait for their turn, 
although the rest of the Hasidim had to wait for an audience with the Rebbe for 
more than a week. He continued to visit them on each of their family celebrations: 
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circumcisions, bar mitzvahs, weddings, etc. After the death of the Rebbe, even the 
mention of acquaintance with him helped to solve problems with the conclusion of 
a religious marriage in Israel: 


If you go to the main rabbinate and you want to accelerate [the decision that 
you are Jewish], then you go and say: “I am from Rybnitsa, I knew Khaim 
Zanvl well.” You show his portrait and that’s it. “You knew Khaim Zanvl! 
Yes! Ouch!” That's it.” 


Conclusion 


To conclude, it can be noted that the presence of the Rybnitser Rebbe over the 
course of several decades in a provincial Soviet city significantly changed the pic- 
ture of Jewish religious life for its residents and helped those who were interested 
in being included into the “thick” Jewish culture. However, he could not com- 
pletely return the Soviet Jewry of Rybnitsa from the “thin” tradition in which they 
lived. It was more prestigious to be a Komsomol member, not a religious Jew. 
Sometimes, young people, out of respect for elderly relatives and people who had 
survived the Holocaust, agreed to some concessions: they had their children cir- 
cumcised, yielded to their parents if they insisted on a religious marriage ceremony, 
removed pork from the refrigerator before Saturday, etc. However, in general, these 
concessions did not greatly affect their behavior and worldview. The role of the 
tsaddik is in many ways similar to that of Russian Orthodox spiritual leaders, the 
so-called starets, or elder. In peripheral regions of Russia, it was very popular to 
turn to such a leader with different kinds of problems, expecting a miracle that the 
prayer of such an elder would cause. But visiting a starets did not automatically 
turn believers into regular churchgoers. 
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4 Funeral and Memorial Rites 
of Moscow Muslims in the 
1960s—1980s 


Islam A. Zaripov and Marat A. Safarov 


Introduction 


The Soviet regime’s anti-religious policies, accompanied by not only repression 
and propaganda, but also the strong migration and assimilatory processes triggered 
by industrialisation at that time, have certainly had a deep impact on the religiosity 
of all peoples of the Soviet Union, including the Tatars. 

After the October Revolution, the Soviet authorities initially flirted with the 
Muslims, promising them complete freedom of religion, which they had been 
deprived of in Tsarist times. In the 1920s, it also tried to use the Muslim clergy to 
promote its interests in the Arab-Muslim world and India. Hence, during this pe- 
riod, the anti-religious policy among the Muslim population was predominantly 
characterised by active atheistic propaganda and restrictions on educational insti- 
tutions and publishing houses. By the end of the decade, however, the measures 
tightened. In 1929-1940, most mosques were closed, and imams were repressed. 
One of the most notorious trials was the so-called Central Spiritual Administra- 
tion of Muslims (TsDUM) case. During this and related processes, several doz- 
ens of the most prominent Tatar religious leaders throughout the country were 
convicted and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, and some to capital 
punishment. In Moscow, for example, Abdulla Shamsutdinov (1878—1936), the 
akhun' of the city and imam-khatib of the first mosque, was arrested and then 
shot, and in 1939, the temple itself was closed. In the Gor’kii region, whose 
natives made up the overwhelming majority of the Muslim community in the 
capital throughout the Soviet period, 76 (or 78) local mullahs” were convicted in 
1937, 56 of whom were shot. 

At the same time, two distinctive features of the anti-religious campaign against 
Muslims in Russia should be noted. First, the complete absence of legal religious 
educational institutions was in the RSFSR until the late 1980s. The only official So- 
viet madrasas that were allowed to operate after 1946 were located in Bukhara and 
Tashkent, in Central Asia. Second, the Tatar language, which for several centuries 
had been based on the Arabic script, underwent two successive reforms: it was first 
translated into the Latin alphabet in 1927, and then into Cyrillic in 1939. These two 
factors were essentially aimed at a complete break with the Arab-Muslim culture 
and educational system. 
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Nevertheless, throughout the Soviet period, a centralised Muslim religious or- 
ganisation with its centre in Ufa continued to function (from 1917 it was called 
Diniia Nazaraty, literally “Department of Religious Affairs”, from 1920 it was re- 
named the “Central Spiritual Administration of Muslims”, and from 1948 onwards, 
the “Central Spiritual Administration of Muslims of the European part of the USSR 
and Siberia”), whose jurisdiction included mainly Tatar communities of the latter- 
named territories. In 1943-1944, three more nominally independent organs were 
created: the Spiritual Administration of Muslims of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
(Tashkent), the Spiritual Administration of Muslims of Transcaucasia (Baku) and 
the Spiritual Administration of Muslims of the North Caucasus (Buinaksk). How- 
ever, all the activities of these religious organisations were effectively controlled 
by the Council for Religious Affairs (CRA) under the USSR Council of Ministers. 

In addition to the small number of official clergy in all regions of the country, 
including Moscow, there were a sufficiently large number of unofficial mullahs, 
who mainly performed funeral and memorial rites in cemeteries and in the homes 
of believers. 

Ethnographers have long noticed that memorial-funeral rituals are the most per- 
sistent and conservative? They are one of the most potent instruments to maintain 
and activate cultural memory, not only within a family, but even within a people.* 
Therefore, the study of these rituals allows us to uncover the deepest layers of a 
people’s spiritual culture and assess the real level of its religiosity. 

Therefore, in this chapter, we will study funeral-memorial rituals within a Mos- 
cow Tatar community of the period of “mature socialism” — in the 1960s—1980s, 
based on archival documents and testimonies. 

We consider that Tatars, unlike other ethnic groups, including Russians, contin- 
ued to strictly observe traditional memorial-funeral rituals throughout the Soviet 
period, even within the numerically small and quite secular Tatar communities of 
large cities. It also testifies to the fact that, in spite of widespread stereotypes about 
an opposition between the official and unofficial clergy, in the Soviet period they 
often de facto collaborated. This was the case not particularly in the sphere of fu- 
neral-memorial rituals, but also in the conservation, albeit in a limited form, of re- 
ligious tradition, on the basis of which a revival of Islam occurred in the late 1980s. 


Moscow Muslim community in the 1960s—1980s 


Old inhabitants of the Muslim community of Moscow are descendants of immi- 
grants from the city of Kasimov and historically associated villages of the Riazan 
region. However, a significant part of them was repressed in the 1930s, and many of 
the survivors continued to live in the historical Tatar settlement in Zamoskvorech‘e, 
around Bolshaia Tatarskaia Street (since 1947 — Zemliachka Street). Having lost 
in 1937 the mosque (now called Historical ^), which the Kasimov Tatars per- 
ceived as their spiritual centre, they became parishioners of the Moscow Cathedral 
Mosque. The parishioners of this mosque were mainly Tatar-Mishar. The Mishars 
are a sub-ethnic group of the Tatar people, with their own dialect, peculiarities. 
They traditionally inhabited a few regions of the Volga (in the Nizhnii Novgorod, 
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UPianovsk and Penza regions). Historically, Mishari, due to the vector of migra- 
tion, constituted the basis of the Moscow Tatar community. As a result, newcomers 
from the Kasimov community found it quite difficult to adapt to the realities of this 
parish. The process of rapprochement lasted for a long time — until about the begin- 
ning of the 1960s, and differences in socio-cultural traditions, degree of urbanisa- 
tion, standard of living between different groups of Tatars were felt even longer. 

Differences were also felt among the groups of Tatar-Mishars themselves, espe- 
cially between natives of the Gor'kii region (now Nizhnii Novgorod), on the one 
hand, and natives of the Penza region, Mordovia, on the other. By the middle of the 
20" century, most Moscow Muslims came from Tatar villages of the Gor'kii region. 
This group was the most active among the faithful, including those who attended 
prayers in the mosque; most of the official and unofficial imams came from this 
community. At the same time, there was a marked division within this sub-ethnic 
group based on origin from specific villages, for example, from such large ones as 
Bol'shoe Ribushkino, Urazovka, Krasnaia Gorka, Petriaksi, Krasnii Ostrov. 

In general, the differences were reinforced by the socio-professional stratifica- 
tion of immigrants from certain places. Most of the Tatar-Mishars who moved to 
Moscow chose such industries as trade, the service sector and public administration 
as places to work. The images of a Tatar janitor or a station porter were typical for 
post-war Moscow. Often, the choice of a specific place of work was conditioned by 
the presence of relatives or fellow countrymen there. As a result, social ties among 
the Gor’kii Tatars remained quite close and strong. The old Tatars with deeper 
roots in Moscow (especially those who lived in Zamoskvorech'e) often belonged 
to the intelligentsia, mostly technical, or were employees. By the beginning of the 
20" century, the Tatar community was also divided on a social basis, with Kasimov 
Tatars, who were traditionally tradesmen, and Mishar Tatars, with peasant origins, 
and this also had an influence on the conclusion of marriages.^ 

At the same time, despite their differences, representatives of different groups 
of Tatars did not show hostility towards each other, and in matters concerning the 
whole community, they always acted harmoniously (for example, in the mainte- 
nance of burial sites). 


Religious policy and Muslim institutions 


The year 1964 marks the end of Khrushchev's anti-religious campaign. After the 
Soviet leader's overthrow in October 1964, open persecution of believers ended, 
but, of course, this did not mean the end of the dominance of atheistic ideology. 
Only the methods of implementation of this ideology changed. 

From the mid-1960s until the end of the 1980s, mass anti-religious persecution 
gave way to a system of anti-religious propaganda consisting of atheistic lectures 
and "discussions with believers". In terms of the dynamics of the development of 
religious communities, the following pattern was observed: churches closed in the 
late 1950s to early 1960s were usually not returned to believers, new churches were 
not built, but there was also no active closure of existing ones. Public manifesta- 
tions of religiosity and social activities of religious communities remained banned. 
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By the early 1980s, “socialist rituals” began to be implemented, from civil wed- 
dings to funerals, in order to replace religious life cycle rituals. This process also 
affected the Muslim regions of the USSR, such as the Tatar Autonomous Socialist 
Republic, but hardly affected the Moscow Tatars.’ 

At the peak of the Khrushchev anti-religious campaign, in 1961, the authorities 
implemented measures that had long been planned, which significantly weakened 
the position of the clergy in the parishes. Clergymen received the status of em- 
ployees hired by the religious community and could be dismissed by decision of 
the executive body (parish council). At the same time, the clergyman still needed 
to be registered with the local commissioner for religious affairs. Starting from the 
early 1960s, all the power in the communities was transferred from the clergy to 
the parish council, which represented the parish in front of the commissioner for 
religious affairs. It goes without saying that the latter continued to exercise the 
most complete power over the parishes. This often gave rise to contradictions and 
conflicts among the clergy, the parish council and parishioners, which contributed 
to the weakening, not only of the clergy’s position, but also of the entire structure 
of officially registered communities. 

Nugman Ashirov® has noted in this regard that “if earlier the imam was the 
owner of the mosque, almost a holy man, and his authority among believers was 
indisputable, his word was the law for the faithful, now he has actually turned into 
an employee in many religious associations, his activities are currently under the 
leadership of an executive body elected by parishioners, consisting of believers ... 
There are cases when activists of the mosque, its executive body show quite an 
active attitude to the subject and content of sermons read by ministers of worship. 
It happens that they criticize the imams who are too zealous in threatening with 
‘hellish torments’ in the next world”. Further, Ashirov cites the example of the 
Leningrad Mosque at the end of the 1960s, where believers achieved the removal 
of the imam (apparently, we are talking about the famous imam F. Sattarov,” who 
forbade women to participate in the funeral rite, who did not allow the sale of tick- 
ets to concerts of Tatar pop artists in the courtyard of the mosque (they were freely 
sold under the former imam Isaev): 


The believers, outraged by the actions of the imam, bombarded various in- 
stances with complaints, in which they noted that such a backward fanatic 
imam could no longer be tolerated in Leningrad, one of the most [prominent] 
cultural centers of the country. ° 


In the Moscow Cathedral Mosque on Vypolzov Lane, according to the rules, the 
parish council (the so-called dvadtsatka) took over executive power and performed 
administrative functions. But in practice, the power of the executive body was not 
decisive and was limited to solving purely economic issues of the normal function- 
ing of the mosque. The imam-khatib, the religious leader who delivers the Friday 
or holiday sermons (khutba), continued to exercise the main leadership role in the 
mosque, including after the Khrushchev anti-religious campaign. All this relates to 
the traditions laid down in the Moscow Cathedral Mosque at the beginning of the 
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20" century. Thus, since the foundation of the mosque, there has been an institution 
of trustees (mutawalli) characteristic of Tatar mosques. In Soviet times, the ex- 
ecutive body oversaw economic issues, but the parishioners elected to the council 
recognised the authority of the imam-khatibs, although they often debated with 
them (for example, when discussing the appointment of second imams, muezzins). 
In general, community life in the Moscow Cathedral Mosque was characterised by 
democracy, public discussion of personnel and other organisational issues. Imams 
always needed to consider the opinion of parishioners. 

Since all the work of the clergy in the USSR after the end of the Khrushchev 
anti-religious campaign had to be limited to ritual practice and geographically cir- 
cumscribed to the religious building, three areas of activity can be distinguished in 
the work of the imam-khatib: 

First, the official activity: performing prayers and rituals in the mosque; reading 
Friday and holiday sermons in the mosque; brief consultation of parishioners on 
issues of Muslim rites and creeds; interaction with the authorised representatives of 
the CRA; interaction with the governing structures of the Spiritual Administration 
of Muslims of the European part of the USSR and Siberia, including trips to Ufa. 

Second, the unofficial activities: real management of all aspects of the function- 
ing of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque, including the development of the direction 
of the work of the executive body of the mosque and other imams; visiting the 
homes of believers to conduct life cycle rituals and to read sermons in the homes 
of believers at mejlis; control over the state of affairs at the Danilovskoe Muslim 
cemetery and at Muslim sites of other metropolitan cemeteries, the implementation 
of funeral and memorial rites; implementation of the relationship with unofficial 
Moscow imams and Muslim communities of the central part of the RSFSR, advis- 
ing them on ritual and religious teaching; teaching individual parishioners of the 
mosque the basics of Islam. 

Third, the international activity, which concerned only the most prominent 
Muslim religious figures of the USSR, including the imam-khatibs of the Moscow 
Cathedral Mosque. It consisted of participation and speeches at international con- 
ferences, foreign trips to strengthen Soviet positions on several international issues, 
to sustain the image of religious freedom in the USSR among the foreign public, 
meetings with foreign audiences and political leaders who visited the Moscow Ca- 
thedral Mosque. 

Ahmetzian Mustafin, the first imam-khatib of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque 
from 1964 to 1986, conducted rituals in the homes of Muslims — mejlis (there 
were also other designations — hatem, jien, Qur 'an uketu, ash"), Ramadan evening 
meal (iftar, or awiz achu), naming ceremonies after a child's birth (isem kushu) 
and marriage ceremonies (nikah). These rites were also invariably conducted by 
Moscow Muslims throughout Soviet history and were carried out by both unofficial 
and official imams. However, the imams in the mosque were obliged to record the 
rites performed in a special registration book. Such information became known 
to the local commissars for religious affairs, who had full access to the registra- 
tion books. The CRA treated marriage and naming ceremonies much more seri- 
ously than funeral rites, since their performance testified to the high religiosity of 
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young people. The plenipotentiaries could transmit information about the partici- 
pation of young people in these religious ceremonies to their study or workplaces, 
and, consequently, involve Komsomol organisations. Therefore, many among the 
faithful Tatars sought to conduct these rites privately, at home and without official 
registration. 

Both Mustafin and the second imam of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque Rizaut- 
din Basyrov — a prominent expert on rituals — gave consultations to believers and 
performed funeral and memorial rituals. An employee of the mosque Vais Bedret- 
dinov recalls: 


... how carefully Akhmetzyan-hazrat and Riza-hazrat" treated our cemeter- 
ies, the maintenance of places for ablution of the dead. Then there was such 
an order among the Moscow Tatars: the body of the deceased was brought to 
the courtyard of the mosque in Vypolzov Lane. Whoever of the imams was 
free went out into the courtyard to perform janazah [the funeral prayer] — 
both in summer and in winter it was like this, both in the rain and in the snow. 
Then the deceased was taken to the cemetery for burial." 


A parishioner of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque Nurzide Dubinnikova told us 
that at the birth of her son in 1985 she turned to Mustafin with a request to conduct 
a naming ceremony at home, so that the religious celebration would not affect the 
career of her husband, a prominent Soviet sports functionary. Mustafin, despite not 
being closely acquainted with this family, granted the request. Amina Gubaidul- 
lina (1929-2011), another Moscow Muslim, worked in the 1970s in responsible 
positions in a ministry and was a member of the CPSU. She could not attend the 
mosque but invited Ahmetzyan Mustafin home to conduct the mejlis.'* Among the 
parishioners of the mosque were also other members of the CPSU — mostly pen- 
sioners or employees of a retail chain. Some Moscow Muslims did not hide their 
participation in religious rites from the authorities. Thus, in 1966, 115 naming cere- 
monies, 168 marriages and 506 religious funerals were held in Moscow “officially” 
(with recording in the mosque’s accounting books). 


Funeral and memorial rites 


As noted in the Soviet religious studies, literature, funeral and memorial rites were 
preserved in the USSR most steadfastly of all religious practices.'> Despite all the 
obstacles, the majority of the Soviet people, including those who were not closely 
connected with local religious communities, sought to fulfil the traditions of bur- 
ial and commemoration of their deceased relatives. This also applied to Soviet 
Muslims. 

Among the Muslims of Moscow, ritual ablution of the dead, funeral prayer 
(janazah) and strict observance of the annual memorial cycle were carried out 
strictly. Regular memorial meetings were held, usually on a yearly basis. The Mos- 
cow Tatars called them mejlis “meeting”, with the invitation of the imam, who 
recited passages of the Qur'an, turned to God with supplications (du’a’) for the 
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deceased and, as a rule, delivered a short sermon. There are whole canons of the Ta- 
tar memorial mejlis. They varied in the time of prayer and the structure of preaching. 
Any divergence from established rules of conduct of such ritual meals encountered 
disapproval among believers. Such gatherings-meals were usually held according 
to local traditions of the place of origin of believers. Since the majority of Moscow 
Tatars were natives of villages in the Gor’kii region, various types of Mishar mejlis 
were held in Moscow, with appeals to the Almighty in the Tatar language (du 'a )). 

The genesis of the Tatar mejlis, and most importantly, the strong place that the 
memorial meal occupied in the structure of Tatar everyday religiosity in the 20" 
century, obviously had not only purely Islamic roots. There are also echoes of the 
Turkic cult of ancestors, “feeding of ancestors”: it is no coincidence that the read- 
ing of a memorial prayer for the souls of ancestors is designated as "spiritual food" 
for them, the entire course of the mejlis is subordinated to the memory of departed 
relatives, whose names are scrupulously enumerated in special memorial lists. 

We may also mention the influence of Orthodoxy, or rather the general atmos- 
phere of limited religious everyday life in the Soviet city, where the example of 
the church with its ritual routine became a model for other communities. This may 
have also contributed to the foregrounding of memorial rites, as other forms of 
rituals and public manifestations of religiosity retreated to the background. Secu- 
larisation and the progressive departure of Moscow Tatars from traditional prayer 
practices while retaining family and brotherly connections transformed the mejlis 
into a key manifestation of religiosity. 

It is worth noting that the space of the mejlis created a sacred territory. When 
crossing the threshold of the apartment where the mejlis was held, women put on a 
headscarf, which they no longer wore on the street, the guests tuned in to a prayer- 
ful mood, controlled their behaviour. Preparation for the mejlis also included the 
invitation of a mullah from among the imams of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque 
or unofficial experts in ritual. The etiquette of the mejlis prescribed the distribution 
of donations (sadaqa or khaer) not only to the mullah but also to all those present, 
presenting guests with a portion of food from the table after the meal and, accord- 
ingly, coming to visit with a gift, a treat. 

When visiting the graves of relatives at the Danilovskoe Muslim cemetery, the 
reading of memorial prayers was mandatory. This cemetery, founded back during 
the reign of Catherine the Great in 1771, was perceived not only as a place for buri- 
als, but also as a material expression of historical memory. Moreover, in general, 
Tatars saw Muslim cemeteries as a sacred space. 

It is characteristic that the ritual of Muslim funerals and commemorations- 
mejlises in Soviet Moscow generally did not trigger any sanctions against the 
relatives of the deceased. First, this was due to the position of the Commissar for 
Religious Affairs on this issue, who strove to limit religious life to the celebra- 
tion of such rites. In addition, among Moscow Muslims, only a small number of 
people (mainly representatives of the technical intelligentsia, employees of the 
retail network and the service sector) were members of the CPSU. But Muslims 
who were members of the Party usually buried their relatives according to reli- 
gious rites as well. 
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The role of women in the performance of funeral rites 


Of particular interest is the question of the role of women in the Moscow Muslim 
community in the Soviet era. Based on materials from various regions of the area 
of settlement of Tatars in the Volga region, the authors note numerous evidence of 
the increasing importance of women in the daily religious life of the Tatar village 
or urban communities. 

Among Volga Tatars of the Sufi-Ishani tradition, female relatives were involved 
in the preservation of “holy places" associated with the life of awliya (those close 
to Allah), including a place of memory well known among Tatar-Mishars: the 
house of Sadek-abzi (Sadek Abdulzhalilov) in the village of Ovech‘ii Ovrag of 
the Gor’kii region. In addition, during the Soviet period, women began to actively 
hold religious memorial meetings, perform rituals, regularly visit cemeteries and 
mosques. The material we have collected in the Volga Region correlates with our 
data on Soviet Moscow largely due to the intensive ties of the Moscow Tatars 
with their native villages, which was especially characteristic of the Tatars. Women 
actively participated in various aspects of religious life, and although they did not 
make up the majority of the parishioners of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque and did 
not numerically predominate among active believers (unlike Orthodox churches, 
which in the post-war years increasingly became “female”’), they were an important 
and noticeable factor in the daily life of the community. 

It should be noted that researchers of the history of Islam in Russia face con- 
ceptual difficulties related to the absence of adequate terminology and standardised 
norms to express various Muslim terms and concepts in Russian. Another feature, 
which dates back to Russian pre-revolutionary scholarship, is the extrapolation of 
church, Orthodox terminology to Islam, and the interpretation of Muslim life in the 
context of Russian Orthodoxy. When studying the role of women in Tatar Muslim 
communities, scholars tend to apply to Islam concepts and notions characteristic of 
Orthodox communities, such as the institution of Old Believer female supervisors 
(nastavnitsy) or the traditional female predominance in ROC communities. 

The analysis of testimonies we collected both in Moscow and in the area of 
traditional residence of Tatars (for example, in the Riazan region and Mordovia) 
showed that, even in the condition of total absence of male religious figures, re- 
ligious experts from among women were not perceived by believers as imams or 
mullahs (with all the conditionality of the concept of “clergy” in relation to Muslim 
religious life). In the Tatar environment, these women were designated as abystay, 
which in the original sense is defined as the wife or relative of a mullah. Later 
they began to be called more simply apa (the traditional appeal to an older woman 
among the Tatars). Enjoying respect among Muslims, possessing a certain cha- 
risma, they were considered “performing the duties” of male religious figures. 

Of course, the question of the sources of legitimisation of women in the ritual prac- 
tice of Soviet Islam is extremely important. We have testimonies showing that women 
performed not only the traditional ablution of deceased women, but also many basic 
Muslim rituals, including the naming ceremony (isem kushu), after a child’s birth. 
Here it is worth considering that from the point of view of Shariah law, a woman can 
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perform these rituals in the absence of men. We have recorded material about the case 
of a Tatar woman in the village of Kliazma in the Moscow region performing a sacred 
rite — reading a special prayer “Istihara”, during which a person turns to seek the guid- 
ance of Allah in the presence of a problem that has no obvious solution, at the request 
of believers. However, this was probably exceptional, and according to the data we 
possess, such cases occurred only during the Second World War. 

According to some accounts, the only rites that women did not celebrate were 
the dzhana-namaz (funeral prayer) and nikakh. In the Soviet period, elderly women 
started to conduct particularly actively the mejlis, including reading of suras from 
the Qur’an, and the meals took place in mixed audiences (including both men and 
women). 

We will highlight several considerations regarding the status and reasons for 
legitimising women’s religious activity, based on material relating to the Moscow 
community. 

First, with the beginning of the Second World War, the Moscow Cathedral 
Mosque was filled with believers again, most of whom were elderly and disabled. A 
significant number of the mosque’s parishioners were women. In the past, women, 
according to established tradition, rarely visited the mosque, but during the war 
years, many of them began to gather for collective prayer and then communicate 
with each other in the courtyard, in Vypolzov Lane, sharing anxious thoughts about 
the fate of relatives who were at the front. Women would pray on the upper level 
of the mosque, but in 1954, a semi-basement was allocated to the holiday prayer, 
which raised the protest of female parishioners, who complained about it to the 
Plenipotentiary for the Affairs of Religious Cults Spiridon Besshaposhnikov.'” 

Women also began to actively visit the graves of their relatives at the Danilovs- 
koe Muslim cemetery, a practice which was not common before (especially the 
participation of women in funeral rites). In the post-war period, women continued 
to participate in the life of the mosque and visited the cemetery even more often 
(including the Muslim section of the Kuzminskii Cemetery in the south-east of 
Moscow, opened in 1956). 

Second, the active religious activity of Tatar women could be connected with 
a pre-revolutionary tradition of special female schools, where the wives of imams 
would teach girls. It is worth noting here that the level of education of women 
engaged in religious activities varied. Many women possessed only elementary 
knowledge acquired in the family and in pre-revolutionary village schools (mekteb). 

Third, it is obvious that the main reasons for the formation of this special gen- 
der phenomenon were, on the one hand, the insufficient number of male experts 
in ritual due to the repression and consequences of the war; and, on the other, the 
improved status of women in Muslim communities (for example, the active visits 
of women to mosques and cemeteries in Soviet times mentioned earlier). 

It is also worth mentioning the continued influence of the reformist movement 
jadidism'* and its conceptions concerning the rights of women. Many Jadid trends 
were secretly preserved in the official ideologies of the Spiritual Administrations 
(in Tashkent and Ufa), intertwining in a complex way with Soviet attitudes on 
gender equality. 
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The significant role of women in the ritual life of Moscow Muslims, the func- 
tioning of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque, was preserved in all subsequent decades 
of the Soviet era. 


Unofficial imams 


In the 1960s—1980s, as in the past, Muslim rites were carried out in Moscow not 
only by employees of the mosque, but also by unofficial imams. Contrary to Alex- 
andre Bennigsen’s well-known thesis about the existence of a “parallel” unofficial 
Islam in the USSR,” in the daily life of Muslim Tatars, the “official” and “unof- 
ficial” were closely intertwined directly in the mosque itself. Religious figures who 
did not have official registration took an active part in performing rituals, not only 
at home, but also often in the space of registered mosques. They were well known 
to the imams of the Moscow Cathedral Mosque and were in contact with them. 

A mosque employee who has worked there since 1979, Vais Bedretdinov, recalled, 


Akhmetzian-khazrat also worked actively with respected old people. For 
example, on Fridays and holidays we often did not have enough people col- 
lecting donations or for lamentations (dua).”° And the khazrat allowed us in 
those days to appeal to people who had not been registered by the [CRA] 
Plenipotentiary. We had such a respected elderly man Abdullah-abzi, who 
knew how to read prayers. He worked for us “at the [donation] box", al- 
though he was not a mulla?! 


Most of these experts in rituals were elderly and long-term parishioners of 
the Moscow Cathedral Mosque and thus had a connection with the leadership of 
the religious community of Muslims; they were well known to imam Mustafin. 
Usually, unofficial imams were limited in their activities to performing rituals 
and preaching short sermons at mejlis. The need for unofficial imams was largely 
caused by the fact that the Muslim population of Moscow was increasing, and 
the Moscow Cathedral Mosque with its limited staff of 1mams remained the only 
religious institution. So, Damir Khairetdinov notes that if in 1959 the number of 
Tatars in Moscow was 80,500 people, by 1970 it had reached 109,300 (the sharp 
increase was caused not only by migration, but also by the inclusion of suburbs 
in Moscow in 1960); and by 1979 — 132, 400.? At the same time, it was the Ta- 
tars who formed the basis of the Muslim community in Moscow. It is obvious 
that such a large number of people, the vast majority of whom at least periodi- 
cally faced the need to resort to Muslim rituals, were unable to get help from the 
imams of the mosque: A. Mustafin and R. Basyrov could not physically attend all 
the mejlis held by Moscow Muslims. 

Many features of the ritual practice that developed in the 1960s—1980s have 
been preserved in the Moscow Tatar community even now, despite the colossal 
transformations of the religious life of the post-Soviet period. This is primarily 
related to the mejlis, which remains an important marker of the manifestation of 
ethno-confessional identity. 
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Conclusion 


The data we have presented shows that, even during the late Soviet period, tra- 
ditional ethno-confessional funeral-memorial rituals were conserved in the Ta- 
tar Muslim community under study. Even high party and nomenklatura officials 
among Tatars observed them. In our view, this testifies to a high level of religiosity, 
manifestations of which were limited by the conditions imposed by Soviet anti- 
religious policies. On the other hand, the massive and steady observation of these 
rituals allowed for the conservation of community links, prevented assimilation 
and constituted a solid basis for the religious revival which took place among Ta- 
tars in the late 1980s—1990s. But this is another phenomenon, which deserves a 
separate study. 
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5 The Boundaries of Legality 
as an Approach to the Study 
of Soviet Religious Policy 


The Case of Evangelical 
Christians-Baptists 


Johannes Dyck 


Judging by the official Soviet publications,' the country’s religious policy was re- 
markably consistent throughout the Soviet era, enforcing the well-known Decree 
of 1918 on Separation of Church from State and School from Church and the Regu- 
lation of the Central Executive Committee “On Religious Associations” of 8 April 
1929 that set out the legal status and limits of what was allowed for religious socie- 
ties. Indeed, the essence of these legislative acts did not change significantly until 
the collapse of the USSR in 1991. However, the situation of religious communities 
often changed throughout the period. Andrei Savin, adapting the observations of 
Russian and American researchers such as Oleg Khlevniuk or James R. Millar to 
the religious field, has described the inconstancy of Soviet religious politics with 
the term “zigzag.” Based on an analysis of all policies in relation to religion, he 
identifies four notable changes of direction, the last two of which he relates to 1943 
and 1965, both of which stood under the sign of liberalisation.* Soviet believers 
also observed fluctuations in religious politics, but from a different perspective and 
at a different pace. They witnessed not only liberalisation during the war, but also 
a tightening of screws afterwards. Time flowed more slowly for them, and between 
the zigzags of 1943 and 1965, they were aware both of the Stalinist renewed repres- 
sion in 1947—1948, when thousands of so-called sectarians were sentenced to up to 
25 years of labour camps, and the temporary relaxation in 1955-1957 after Stalin’s 
death when prisoners were released early. Under Khrushchev, when religion was 
persecuted again, the sentences were on average shorter, up to five years. Under 
his successor Brezhnev, the persecutions declined again. Given these fluctuations, 
we believe that for an adequate description of religious politics finer granularity is 
needed. 

The law was not the only instrument of regulation of religion. This may sound 
odd to Western readers, who assume an unrestricted rule of the law. For example, 
the German jurist Otto Luchterhandt, after analysing Soviet religious legislation, 
blamed the low level of legislative technique, the inadequate structure, and internal 
order of the laws and the insufficient interlocking of the regulations? To evaluate 
religious policy more precisely, we need additional criteria independent of the two 
state acts mentioned and the notion of zigzags. For this purpose, we will introduce 
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a concept drawn from Russian-language historiography, namely the “boundaries 
of legality.” In the context of the perennial existence of legal and illegal religious 
communities, it corresponds to a demarcation line beyond which a community 
finds itself in the illegal sphere. This line evolved repeatedly, even as religious 
legislation itself remained unchanged. 

The concept of boundaries of legality defines more precisely than codified law, 
as per the 1918 Decree and 1929 Regulation, what religious communities can and 
cannot do. This definition also includes the changing interpretation of the scope of 
what the state deemed acceptable. As result, the boundaries of legality encompassed 
congregations that were considered by the state as legal. Nadezhda Beliakova used 
the term in reference to Evangelical Christians-Baptists;* Aleksei Beglov worked 
with this idea in relation to catacomb groups of the Russian Orthodox Church.? For 
him, everything that was not foreseen by Soviet law—communities without official 
registration, prohibited forms of prayer, and social activity of believers—was “‘il- 
legal." At the same time, the state tolerated and even permitted different religious 
practices not explicitly authorised by the law. This suggests that the state used ad- 
ditional means to assert the boundaries of legality. They will be the subject of more 
in-depth consideration in this chapter. 

For our case study, we will narrow down our research area to the Evangelical 
Christians-Baptist community, the second largest confession in the USSR after the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Baptism emerged in the country beginning with Ger- 
man colonists in the 1850s and expanding into the Russian population a decade 
later. In the 1900s, the church-building work of Ivan Prokhanov led to a next wave 
of Baptists known as Evangelical Christians. Both groups went through severe 
persecutions in the 1930s and finally united in 1944 to form the confession of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists. In the 1960s, the Evangelical Christians-Baptists 
split into two groups. The larger one tried to use all the few legal opportunities. 
The smaller one, approximately 1096, formed a protest movement and intention- 
ally remained outside legality, forcing the authorities to adjust the legal boundaries. 
This dual configuration and their relatively large number of members make the 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists a group particularly suitable to explore the concept 
of boundaries of legality. Their example shows how the state used the mechanism 
of additional restrictions to govern the movement and how resistance changed the 
boundaries. This chapter will examine the following question: how accurately 
does the concept of “boundaries of legality” describe Soviet religious policy? Our 
hypothesis is that this concept describes Soviet religious policy more accurately 
than the Soviet anti-religious literature" based on the 1918 Decree and the 1929 
Regulation. 


Registration 


An important element of Soviet religious policy was the registration of religious 
communities with the government. This question is covered in more detail in Na- 
dezhda Beliakova's research.’ Here we will concentrate solely on elements relevant 
to our case. Policies of registration of religious communities existed already in the 
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Tsarist era.’ The Imperial Edict of 17 October 1906 stipulated that the congregation 
should be entered in a certain register of the provincial administration; at the same 
time, the edict also mentioned a required minimum of 50 founders, granted the 
right to a house of worship, foresaw the obligation to hold annual general meetings, 
and required a three-person congregation council. The law demanded the registra- 
tion of a spiritual leader, who could be rejected by the authorities, and required 
from religious congregations the keeping of registers of civil status." Those who 
are familiar with post-war Soviet registration regulations from the 1960s to 1980s 
will find many similarities here. 

The legalisation of religious organisations in the form of registration was re- 
sumed in the Soviet Union at the end of the Second World War. Stalin authorised 
the creation of the Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs (CROCA) and 
the Council for the Affairs of Religious Cults (CARC) on 14 September 1943"! 
and 19 May 1944," respectively. The ensuing resolution of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the USSR “On the rules for opening of churches"? approved 
the registration of Orthodox churches. The prescriptions of this document did not 
differ much from the scheme of registration of prayer buildings established on 
19 November 1944.'* The scheme of legalisation was approved on the highest level 
of executive power: both documents were signed by the deputy chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars Viacheslav Molotov. These documents gave a 
first shape to the boundary of legality. 

Additional reasons for registering churches were the plans to establish a global 
centre of Orthodox Christianity in Moscow. To carry them out, naturally, legal 
churches were needed. In addition, many churches were opened during the war 
on occupied territories or remained on territories annexed in 1939-1940 and were 
subsequently registered. As a result, in two and a half years (before 1 June 1947), 
1,800 communities were registered in Ukraine and 200 in Russia." 

The CARC followed a confessional approach in its work. It worked both with 
non-Christian religions (Islam, Buddhism) and with Christian ones, among which 
it distinguished between those who had their own centres (Armenian Apostolic 
Church, Old Believers, Evangelical Christians-Baptists, and Seventh-day Advent- 
ists), and those whose centre was outside the country (Catholics, Lutherans, Jews, 
etc.). The Council was not familiar at that time with “intellectual mystical forma- 
tions like the former organizations of theosophists, anthroposophists, satanists, and 
the like." They would not have had the slightest opportunity to be legalised. 

The CARC viewed legalisation as an instrument of denominational control. 
Considering baptism to be a “democratic” movement, “adapted to occasionally go- 
ing underground," the CARC developed a strategic concept for transforming it into 
a rigid hierarchical structure modelled after the Orthodox Church" and placed it 
under the supervision of the All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians-Baptists 
(AUCECB), officially founded in October 1944. Locally, it was represented by a 
newly created senior presbyter system similar to that of Orthodox bishops. From 
the outset, the AUCECB was embedded into the standard legalisation scheme. 
Registration of Baptist communities outside it was impossible. It registered not 
only local congregations but also their presbyters in its own registry, issuing them 
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a time-limited certificate of registration, which had to be renewed periodically.'* 
The state interfered with the process of ministerial registration and could easily 
reject any application behind closed doors and without having to give any justifica- 
tion. Communication between the state and individual Evangelical-Baptist congre- 
gations was reduced to a minimum. The state viewed the AUCECB as the body 
through which it could control the Evangelical-Baptist movement. 

The strategists of the CARC were well aware of possible opposition in the Baptist 
ranks. On | July 1947, CARC chairman Ivan Polianskii reported to the heads of the 
main governing instances, including the Party’s Propaganda Department and State 
Security organs, on the possibility of forming a religious underground: “The insig- 
nificant weight ... of the possible ‘opposition’ and the lack of ground for its devel- 
opment, however, allows us not to take into account this prospect.’ The statement 
was supported by accompanying rigid measures of the law enforcement institutions. 
At that time, the religious underground was dealt with in a particularly harsh man- 
ner: from 1947 onwards, its members were sentenced to 25 years’ imprisonment in 
labour camps. By comparison, the penalty for murder at the time was eight to ten 
years. Until 1953, 8,290 so-called sectarians were convicted.” In 1950, the Council’s 
admittedly incomplete statistics listed 1,844 illegal Evangelical Christians-Baptist, 
Pentecostal, and other “sectarian” groups.?' If these numbers are reliable, there was 
an average of 4.5 sentences per illegal group. Even if the actual number of illegal 
groups was five times higher than these statistics, each of them had to pay for their 
existence with one arrest. Such was the extent of the persecution. 

Post-war legalisation was selective. In March 1947, Polianskii submitted to the 
Soviet leadership a list of 18 sects known to his department, most of which could not 
be legally registered.” An important element for legalisation was the doctrinal essence 
of the religious community. However, the selection relied on other criteria as well. We 
have already noted the purely formal registration in the formerly occupied territories. 
It was counter-balanced, however, by a decreased pace of registration in the east of the 
country. The activities of unregistered congregations were prohibited, and the authori- 
ties naively assumed that such congregations would dissolve themselves. 

For the authorities, even this artificially reduced level of religiosity was unex- 
pectedly high. In the summer of 1947, the state leadership began to seriously worry 
about the legalisation process. In June 1947, Polianskii reported to his superiors: “On 
the Evangelical Christians-Baptists ... consider the current number of congregations 
to be essentially the limit."? By that time, 2,678 Baptist congregations had been 
registered; 614 applications for registration had been rejected,” leaving them in the 
underground. In 1948, at Stalin's insistence, the legalisation of religious communities 
was ultimately stopped. With this, the initial boundaries of legality underwent a first 
major shift. This date marks the end of the first period of post-war religious policy— 
the period of initial registration. This situation persisted for almost two decades. 

Beginning in 1948, the CARC steadily narrowed the boundaries of legality by 
deregistering congregations. That year marked the beginning of the second period 
of religious politics—the last years of faith suppression under Stalin. By 1 January 
1951, the number of legal Evangelical-Baptist congregations had declined by 16%. 
The deregistered congregations, however, did not dissolve, increasing the number 
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of illegal groups. By that time, the CARC counted already 854 illegal communities 
for 2,241 registered ones,” i.e. at least 27.6% of Evangelical-Baptist congregations 
were outside the boundaries of legality (admittedly, the statistics of the CARC 
should be regarded as incomplete). A decade later, after a short period of political 
thaw after Stalin’s death, during Khrushchev’s attack on religion, they became a 
breeding ground for a major split in the Evangelical-Baptist milieu. The division 
followed the boundaries of legality, based on different attitudes towards registra- 
tion, some communities striving for legalisation, and others rejecting it. Only in 
1965 did the authorities come to the conclusion that pushing religious groups be- 
yond the boundaries of legality was extremely unproductive. 

The second important change in the boundaries of legality took place in 1953 
immediately after Stalin’s death. Miriam Dobson identifies three major political 
events in that year, all related to the so-called restoration of socialist legality (sot- 
sialisticheskaia zakonnost’).”° In 1955—1956, as a result of an extensive revision of 
cases, previously imprisoned “sectarians” were released and returned as heroes of 
faith to their illegal communities, reinforcing confidence in the rightness of their 
convictions. These rehabilitations resulted from political transformations in the 
sphere of religion. In November 1954, the central newspaper Pravda published 
a Central Committee’s resolution about errors in conducting atheistic propaganda 
within the population. This admission sent a fresh wind of change and a notion of 
positive shifts in religious policy not only to believers in the country, but also to the 
CARC commissioners.” For the next few years, this institution did not burden the 
illegal congregations with its demands. In this way, in 1954, the religious policy 
entered its third phase of uncertainty but temporary tolerance. 


Charter 


From the very beginning, the concept of boundary of legality had a mechanism for 
fine-tuning built into it. What was not regulated by law was specified in a charter of 
the religious organisation,” which was also negotiated with the government and ap- 
proved by it. In this way, differences could be made between a Lutheran church and 
a mosque, an Evangelical-Baptist congregation and a synagogue. We put forward the 
thesis that the changes in the statutes allow us to trace the fluctuations in the bounda- 
ries of legality with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The implementation of a charter 
in a local congregation was closely monitored by local CARC commissioners.” Both 
the tightening and loosening of the religious policy were accompanied, at least in the 
case of the Evangelical Christians-Baptists, by changes in the charter. 

The AUCECB adopted its first charter when it entered the field of legality in 
October 1944.” As if in anticipation of future repression, it was designed to be as 
unspecific as possible, was short, and mostly contained general provisions. The 
charter provided a foundation for unification of future leadership mode and in- 
cluded a paragraph about the sole responsibility for the congregation by a pres- 
byter and made no reference to any collegial governing bodies or other attributes 
of Baptist congregational democracy, thereby effectively abandoning these prin- 
ciples. Moreover, it did not even contain any reference to senior presbyters who 
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represented the Moscow centre in the regions. A year later, in 1945, the AUCECB 
affirmed the importance of the charter for the daily work of the senior presbyters 
and supplemented it with a separate instruction for them exclusively," which re- 
mained unknown to the majority of the church. 

More than the charter mechanism, the CARC used intensively the tool of rec- 
ommendations to the AUCECB, which the latter processed into circulars and in- 
structions to its senior presbyters. The price of disobedience was the loss of legal 
registration, together with the loss of a house of worship, the impossibility of con- 
ducting meetings, and possibly the arrest of the church leadership. Circulars of the 
AUCECB contained a whole package of restrictions—including a prohibition on 
the baptism of the underaged, a warning about itinerant preachers,” and a restric- 
tion on the right to preach only to a narrow circle of people.? Already in February 
1947, the demand to minimise early baptisms for young people testified to a will- 
ingness to struggle with Baptist expansion.** 

In the summer of 1948, marking the new alteration of the boundary of legality, 
the CARC returned to the idea of the charter as an instrument of oppression and 
decided to “prompt” the AUCECB to develop a new charter, prescribing further 
restrictions in it.? The new charter, drafted by the end of November 1948, was a 
full-length document of 4 sections and 44 paragraphs, with many sub-paragraphs.*° 
The document reads like a wish list of the AUCECB called upon to protect the 
Baptist movement. It incorporated traditional elements of Baptist inner-church 
democracy—countrywide conventions, a five-year turnover of its leadership, as 
well as a Bible school, training courses, a periodical, and contacts with believers 
in foreign countries, all things that were not available at that time. There was nothing 
in the charter about an issue that became crucial in the following years, the limi- 
tation of baptism to adults over the age of 18 after a year’s probationary period. 
Through this charter, the state interfered primarily with the way congregations 
were governed internally. The congregational leadership structure was reduced 
to a three-person council. Nevertheless, a permanent cadre of allowed preachers 
selected by the council was declared. A traditional Russian Baptist service included 
several short sermons, and large churches could have several dozen preachers. 

The chairman of the Baptist Union Iakov Zhidkov took pains to justify the new 
charter in the Baptist periodical press, on the one hand, but, on the other hand, 
threatened excommunication for failure to abide by it: 


Believers in their service to God must reckon both with the charter and with 
the times. One time may be devoted to one service and another to another 
one... Those believers who will not submit to this charter naturally have 
no place within the congregations of the Union of Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists, whose statutes they reject." 


The new charter, however, afforded the Baptist Union and its congregations no 
protection from the impending tightening of religious policy. Its Brethren s Herald 
magazine, enshrined in the charter, was closed down only a few months later, in 
the spring of 1949. The year 1950 marked the next step: a confidential circular 
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issued by the AUCECB prohibited recitation of poetry in services, the number of 
preachers was reduced to a minimum, and the age limit for baptism was raised to 
25 years.” In 1951, baptism candidates were even supposed to be approved by the 
AUCECB.? Conventions, mentioned in the charter as well as in the 1929 law, were 
held neither during the last Stalinist decade, nor during the five years that followed, 
1953-1958. Not just charters, but direct orders from the authorities were the main 
instrument of denominational control. 

The fourth phase of post-war religious policy started in 1958, another milestone 
in the history of worsening relations between state and church. There was a return to 
the political course of systematic destruction of religion taken in 1948. Deregistra- 
tion of churches, but also criminal persecution resumed, albeit less severely than in 
the Stalin era. By 1 January 1964, 1,797 registered Evangelical Christians-Baptist 
churches remained, ^? representing 67.1% of the total of summer 1947, and 80.1% 
of 1951. In 1961-1965 alone, 350 Baptists were convicted of illegal activities." 
The attack on the church was unexpectedly brutal, and even a legal status offered 
no protection to churches. A.V. Karev, General Secretary of the AUCECB, even 
spoke in a private conversation of the threat to limit the number of services to ten a 
year.? Jumping ahead, we should note that the protest from the illegal Evangelical- 
Baptist communities put an end to the harassment. Following Tat'iana Nikol'skaia, 
we assume that the turning point came with the wave of protest in connection with 
the death of the neophyte Nikolai Khmara in prison on 9 January 1964. His case 
was heard in the Supreme Court, which condemned the persecutions of believers.“ 

In 1959, the state once again required a new version of the charter. The AUCECB 
included in it some of the previous instructions to senior presbyters. The Council's 
chairman A. Puzin reviewed the charter himself. Compared to the previous edition 
(1948), it lost a number of Baptist democracy elements, such as the periodic plenums 
of the AUCECB. Its area of responsibility was narrowed from all congregations to 
registered ones only. Educational institutions and trainings for ministers disappeared 
from the document. The charter expanded the probation period before baptism to two 
or three years. The full church responsibility was assigned to an executive body com- 
posed of three persons, and the right to preach was strictly limited again. The fight 
against Baptist democracy continued. In keeping with the spirit of the times, the char- 
ter prohibited the use of musical instruments in church except for the harmonium, the 
organ, and, exceptionally, the piano, so that services would not be attractive. 

The new charter, issued in the spring of 1960,95 went almost unnoticed against 
the background of a simultaneous Instructional Letter of AUCECB to its senior 
presbyters,^ which was an expanded commentary on the charter. The latter was 
leaked to the Evangelical-Baptist community and acted as a trigger that accelerated 
heavy centrifugal processes within it. In 1961, it became the main cause of the split 
in Soviet Baptism. 

The protest originated among illegal Evangelical-Baptist churches and groups 
that were not affiliated with the AUCECB and were not subject to its charters with 
their limitations. In 1961, the protest became organised and quickly gained promi- 
nence in illegal and even legal congregations. A group of protest leaders started 
with demands of a countrywide convention to discuss the situation and replace the 
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existing AUCECB. Over time, their list of demands expanded. In 1965, they formed 
a full-scale counterpart of the legal confessional centre—the Council of Churches 
of the Evangelical Christians-Baptists (CCECB). By the end of the 1980s, it united 
approximately 25,000 believers," totalling about 10% of the Baptist community. 
The authorities were unable to suppress the CCECB either through strong admin- 
istrative measures or criminal prosecutions. 

As a result of the heavy impact of the split, the authorities proved ready for con- 
cessions. In 1963, the AUCECB, with the permission of the authorities, convened 
a countrywide conference, which was declared a convention (s "ezd), and where 
one more charter was adopted.* It significantly expanded the boundaries of legal- 
ity for the Evangelical Christians-Baptists: its first paragraph already declared that 
“the Union of Evangelical Christians-Baptists in the USSR ... includes the former 
associations of Evangelical Christians, Baptists, Christians of the Evangelical Faith 
and Mennonites."^? The explicit naming of the Pentecostal and Mennonite denomi- 
nations, previously considered anti-state and anti-social, not subject to registration, 
was new and marked an acknowledgement by the authorities of their defeat and a 
victory for the AUCECB on the path of legalisation. 

This time, the AUCECB included into the charter many lost elements of Baptist 
democracy and collegiality. The protesters’ main demand, the convention, went 
into the text of the charter under a slightly changed name and was to be convened at 
three-year intervals. Its main point, “consideration of questions of internal church 
life,” took to the highest level the central principle of Baptist democracy—collegial 
discussion of faith matters. The regular convention was at least nominally placed 
above the AUCECB. The new charter vested senior presbyters not only with over- 
sight of order, but also above all with spiritual leadership; their appointment was 
made dependent on the consent of their local congregation. The age qualification or 
probationary period for baptism candidates was dropped from the text. As a tribute 
to grassroots Baptist democracy, the charter restored the clause on preaching by 
ordinary church members, a phenomenon common in big Baptist churches. This 
point proved decisive for the approval of the charter in the legal part of the Baptist 
community because it satisfied broad masses who longed for activity in the church. 
Preachers were given the legal right to participate in the spiritual matters of the 
congregation, which suggested a format for regular meetings of the congregation’s 
leadership with their participation. Finally, the charter authorised musical accom- 
paniment for choral and congregational singing, an important nuance that put an 
end to the artificial stifling of Baptist musical culture and to the struggle against the 
attractiveness of Baptist worship services. 

The 1963 version of the charter lived up to the hopes of the legal part of the Bap- 
tist community. Although it was subsequently revised twice more, in 1966°° and 
1979,?' the later changes were not as significant. As a token of Baptist democracy, 
in 1966, presbyterial councils were established at the senior presbyter level and 
regional presbyterial meetings were enshrined. At the grassroots level, the “zeal- 
ous participation” of each member in the life of a legal church was underlined. The 
traditional baptismal tests remained, but without a time limit, which was in keeping 
with tradition. The 1979 charter contained only cosmetic changes. 
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In the end, the charters proved to be less of an instrument of denominational 
control than a mark of the boundaries of legality. Reality turned out to be too com- 
plicated for this approach to governance. All in all, the organised disobedience of 
the illegal part of the Baptist community forced a significant relaxation of restric- 
tions on registration for Baptists. As early as the end of 1965, the CARC decreed: 
“All Baptist religious groups of believers should be registered, subject to uncon- 
ditional recognition and observance of Soviet legislation on cults and other state 
laws.” The general ban on registration, introduced in 1948, had finally fallen. 

The years 1965-1966 can be considered the next milestone of Soviet religious 
policy. This new, fifth, phase could be placed under the motto of legalisation in 
exchange for loyalty. This time, the boundary of legality was stretched far beyond 
such a centralised union as AUCECB and included confessions considered anti- 
Soviet and anti-social just a few years earlier. They were allowed to register au- 
tonomously without a connection to the AUCECB. To our knowledge, the first 
beneficiaries of the new registration order were two Mennonite congregations at 
the end of 1966.” In 1968, Pentecostals followed.™ The new registration procedure 
was also supposed to be attractive enough for illegal Evangelical Christians-Bap- 
tists who considered it impossible to become members of the AUCECB. A signifi- 
cant number of illegal CCECB churches also made use of the offer and applied for 
legalisation autonomously, breaking with their former centre. By 1986, their num- 
ber had increased to 71.5 This produced one more split, this time within the protest 
movement, showing that changes in the religious policy had reached their goal. 

The distinctive feature of the time for the Evangelical Christians-Baptists was 
the coexistence of three parallel currents. The illegal one did not recognise fully 
any religious laws, giving its own interpretation of the boundaries of legality and 
transgressing them. Both legal currents visibly benefited from this, and not least 
the AUCECB. As early as 1972, the Council for Religious Affairs noted with alarm 
the violations of religious law in its congregations, which was discussed in detail in 
several reports to the AUCECB plenum in July 1972.55 The state, however, had to 
come to terms with the fact that a number of senior presbyters and even members of 
the AUCECB Presidium were totally unresponsive to violations of the boundaries 
of legality, seeking to avoid a “new ferment among the believers," and to prevent 
a possible migration into the illegal camp. In this way, the illegal part of the Evan- 
gelical Christians-Baptist community helped protect its legal part. 

It appears to us that, at that time, the boundaries of legality were closely tied to 
international politics. If so, the next milestone could be set to the early 1970s, when 
the main ideas of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe began to be discerned and the country began in advance to prepare for the 
implementation of a document that finally was signed in 1975 in Helsinki. This 
sixth period of religious politics was perhaps the period of the broadest boundaries 
of legality since the war. During that period, the principle “the severity of Russian 
laws is mitigated by the optionality of their enforcement," attributed to a number 
of literature classics, was most often applied. 

In 1982, the boundaries of legality began to shrink again. A new, seventh, pe- 
riod in religious politics opened up, with an increase in the number of trials within 
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the CCECB community. Even the AUCECB churches were forced to consider the 
changing circumstances. A clear indication of the reversal of previously gained 
freedoms was the trial of Nikolai Reimer and Svetlana Stat'eva in 1983 in Kant, 
Kirghizia. They were accused of holding a religious youth rally in the nearby 
mountains, a practice that was not allowed by the 1929 law but had become com- 
mon in previous years in many legal churches. Only due to the intervention of the 
Moscow authorities was the sentence suspended." In 1986, with the beginning of 
perestroika, this period came to an end, giving way to the last, eight, period of So- 
viet religious politics that lasted until the dissolution of the USSR. 

On the whole, the periods of persecution and liberalisation remained specific to 
each denomination. Only Baptists kept their union and enjoyed the right to regular 
conventions; other denominations were not allowed even occasional conferences. 
Nor is it known how long the privileges enjoyed by Baptists would have lasted. 
After 1982, the coercive pressure on the illegal groups increased significantly, and 
we may never know what effect this would have had on the legal part 1f perestroika 
had not brought significant changes to the state's policies regarding religion. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, we believe that studying the boundaries of legality allows to describe 
state religious policy more adequately than the approach known from Soviet anti- 
religious literature and even Savin’s “zigzag” scheme. The most evident boundary 
of legality was registration. It allowed continual fine-tuning at the local level. The 
mechanism of charters effectively allowed more fine-tuning of the boundaries of 
legality depending on the confession. At the same time, as Beliakova's disserta- 
tion? shows, one more dimension of religious policy was the often chaotic imple- 
mentation of law at the local level. 

Any religious movement in the Soviet Union, be it new or experiencing a revival, 
would sooner or later have come to the attention of the state authorities 1f it reached 
a certain size and activity level. The consequence would have been a struggle for 
acceptable boundaries of legality, which was the subject of our discussion. All in all, 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists congregations managed to maintain a certain level of 
resistance and, at times, to carve out a modicum of religious independence. 
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6 Trying to Leave the Religious 
Underground 


Registration of Catholic Communities 
in Late Soviet Kazakhstan 


Jerzy Rohozinski 


“There was no church, the old women gathered around the houses to pray. (...) 
And the children also went when we prayed around the houses. There were a lot 
of children. And there were no men, men didn’t go. (...) I have all the books, I can 
read Polish, I know all the prayers, only I can't speak". These were the words of 
Mrs. Janina Ulrich (née Stachowska), a 95-year-old resident of the village of Petro- 
vka in northern Kazakhstan.' She was part of a community of Polish and German 
"special settlers" who continued to practice Catholicism after their deportation in 
the Stalin era — a phenomenon that remained unstudied by both Soviet ethnography 
and Western sociology. 

What does this old Polish woman's account reveal us? As it turns out, the Polish 
settlers’ local Catholicism showed tendencies similar to that identified in Soviet 
Islam. Along with the “parallel” or “unofficial” Catholicism that the Kazakhstani 
Polish woman mentions, there was also, as I will show in my paper, “official” or 
"registered" Catholic communities.? I will analyse how “unregistered”, “illegal” 
community of believers achieved official registration in accordance with Soviet 
religious legislation. The analysis will focus on two cases — one community with 
pre-revolutionary roots and the other formed only in 1936. This chapter will also 
examine how “underground” Catholicism functioned in the reality of Soviet 
Kazakhstan. 


The origins of Catholicism in the Kazakh steppes: 
a general overview 


Mrs. Janina is among the last surviving witnesses of a generation of Poles and Ger- 
mans who were deported from the Ukrainian SSR in 1936, and whose descendants 
have formed the backbone of Kazakhstan’s Catholic population. Nevertheless, the 
history of Catholicism in Kazakhstan does not begin in 1936, for its roots go back 
to the pre-revolutionary period. 

Before 1917, the structures of the Catholic Church in the Kazakh steppes were 
only weakly developed. However, the take-over of government by the Bolsheviks 
would lead to the complete disappearance of church structures on these lands. 
At the turn of 1922, there were only 15 parish churches and 25 affiliates in the 
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entire Asian part of the vast Archdiocese of Mogilev, which stretched across most 
of pre-revolutionary Russia. At the time, Catholic communities of note existed in 
two Kazakh cities: Semipalatinsk (approximately 500 persons) and in Petropav- 
lovsk (approximately 5,000), and they were pastorised by no more than two priests: 
one residing in Omsk and the other in Ishim, in the Omsk region. The rest, dis- 
persed over enormous areas, were completely deprived of churches and any pas- 
toral care. We know, for example, that in 1923, the district of Kustanay did not 
even have a single church or house of prayer. The church in Petropavlovsk is last 
mentioned in Soviet administrative documents in 1925, when it figured in the list 
of insured buildings serving religious purposes, while the congregation of faithful 
was registered at the church in 1924. In the second half of the 1920s, however, the 
edifice was appropriated for a storage depot, and in the 1930s, it was transformed 
into residential apartments for secretaries of the District Party Committee and guest 
lodgings for representatives of the Party apparatus who visited the city on official 
delegations.’ 

When, however, in 1936, these lands were settled by Catholics deported from 
the border regions of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, there occurred no 
revival of the Church organisation. For while in 1925 there were 332 Catholic 
parishes in Soviet Ukraine (and 292 as of 1 January 1928), all that remained in Ka- 
zakhstan were communities of former parishioners without any parochial organisa- 
tion as such. The Bolsheviks actively combated the Catholic faith and hoped that 
it would finally disappear in the wake of the deportations.* Thus, the Polish exiles 
arrived in Kazakhstan completely deprived of pastoral care. Immediately after the 
deportation, there was probably not even a single clergyman at any of the Kazakh 
special (forced) settlements; this was the direct result of the intentional policy of 
the authorities.? Our collection of testimonies given by elderly Polish women from 
the Akmola Region, who remembered the first years following their exile, contains 
no information about priests, and the only references are to “prayers for a priest”. 
The collective memory of the time recorded the first religious emotions experi- 
enced upon reaching the Kazakh steppes; these, however, were associated with 
lay persons.^ Religious leaders also appeared in these stories, and they seemed to 
function as “holy men", and in some measure as “folk healers”, using their reli- 
gious "gift". This is an intriguing analogy to beliefs associated with the holy men 
of “folk” Islam in various other parts of the USSR.’ 

Such forms of “folk religiosity” may have become entrenched among the 
believers, given that mostly Catholics in Kazakhstan had no choice but to func- 
tion “underground”. The faithful I visited in November 2018 in the Shortandy 
district, for example, obtained permission for the erection of a church only in 
1990 and thus functioned in the religious “underground” practically through- 
out the entire Soviet period. However, Catholics in other parts of Kazakhstan 
undertook efforts — sometimes successful — to register their congregations in 
accordance with Soviet legislation. The fundamental elements of this legal sys- 
tem were developed already in the first years of existence of the Soviet regime 
and remained in force nearly until its collapse, albeit with alterations after the 
Second World War. 
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Development of the legal basis for the functioning of religious 
communities in the Soviet system 


What were its primary tenets? The Resolution of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee and of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erative Socialist Republic, dated 8 April 1929 and entitled “On Religious Assem- 
blies", developed the regulations provided for in the “Decree on the Division of the 
Orthodox Church from the State” of 23 January 1918. It introduced the concept of 
“a local association of citizens who are believing Christians and are over 18 years 
of age, and who adhere to one and the same religious cult, denomination, current or 
branch, this comprising at least 20 persons who have gathered for the joint satisfac- 
tion of their religious needs”.* In accordance with Soviet law, religious assemblies 
did not have (and could never obtain) legal personality; however, they were obliged 
to register with the Standing Committee for Religious Cults at the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the USSR. Only then did the religious practices of 
the faithful become legal, even though their communities continued to function as 
no more than private associations. At the same time, all charitable, self-help, social, 
didactic and educational activities were forbidden, as was the teaching of religion 
to persons under 18 years of age, and there was also a ban on obtaining external 
financial assistance. Further, the donations of members could be solely voluntary 
and not ensue from any obligations. 

The Resolution of 1929 introduced a differentiation between “local denomina- 
tional associations” (mestnaia religioznaia obshchina or religioznoe obshchestvo) 
and “groups of believers” (gruppa veruiushchikh). In accordance with formal re- 
quirements, local associations could only be established by groups numbering at 
least 50 persons and had to have their own statutes. Pursuant to a contract con- 
cluded with the local authorities, each such body received assets, was allowed to 
conclude private-legal transactions, and took upon itself the coverage of all pay- 
ments — usually exorbitant — associated with the usage of premises for religious 
purposes. At the beginning of 1930, for example, the Consulate General of the 
Polish Republic in Kharkiv reported that the local Catholic community was unable 
to pay rent for its lease of the church. 

A group of believers, on the other hand, was a phenomenon typical of the 1920s 
and 1930s — the period of confiscation of places of worship. It was usually estab- 
lished on the basis of a petition, signed by no less than 20 persons, for the restitu- 
tion of a confiscated church building. Pursuant to Soviet law, religious communities 
existed independently of each other and could not make themselves subordinate to 
any church structures, while the authority and power of a bishop or other hierarch 
derived solely from the voluntary consent of their flock. In any case, the cleric 
ministering to a given group formally had the status of a person “hired” by the 
body representing the congregation. To a large extent, this corresponded to the im- 
age of the local Orthodox priest that was entrenched in Orthodox culture, i.e. of a 
person who held religious ceremonies for the community but at the same time had 
no pastoral functions and was not viewed as a spiritual mentor, the role of whom 
was often reserved for representatives of informal religiosity (the so-called elders). 
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Procedures for considering the applications of religious associations by the So- 
viet authorities finally became established during the Second World War. Faced 
with a titanic struggle against Nazi Germany, the state made concessions to the 
Orthodox Church. In November 1943, when there was only a single Orthodox 
church open in the whole of Kazakhstan, the Council of People’s Commissars ap- 
proved a project put forward by Colonel Georgii Karpov from the 5th Department 
(otdelenie), 2nd Directorate (upravlenie) of the People’s Commissariat for State 
Security (NKGB), who played the role of “Chief Prosecutor” of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. In this document, he proposed that applications for the opening 
of Orthodox churches would be considered in a two-stage process — by the local 
authorities and by the central authorities. An application could be rejected already 
at the first stage; however, the local authorities would have to consult the matter 
with the local bishop and present a written substantiation of their decision to the 
Council for the Russian Orthodox Church, which was chaired by Karpov himself. 
While the Council could not intervene directly, its positive recommendation would 
be necessary for the application to gain support and thus be submitted for approval 
to the Council of People’s Commissars.? 


Pursuing registration in late Soviet Kazakhstan 


In this subchapter, I will present two cases of Catholic communities pursuing regis- 
tration in late Soviet Kazakhstan: one “easier” and the other “more difficult". I will 
also try to provide an explanation as to why one community obtained registration 
faster, while the other one had to wait longer. Finally, I will also answer the ques- 
tion of why Catholics were only belatedly allowed to legally exist in the Soviet 
public sphere. 

The State Archive of Akmola Oblast’ (Kokchetav/Kokshetau) contains a num- 
ber of documents recording the efforts made towards the end of the 1970s by two 
Catholic communities in order to achieve official registration. Although both peti- 
tions were successful, one was examined and endorsed fairly rapidly, while the 
other took nearly a decade to process. It is difficult to explain this difference, al- 
though the stance of the local administration must have played an important role. 
Unfortunately, the records do not tell us whether there was any ethnic or religious 
discrimination involved, if attempts were made at bribery, or indeed if any other 
factors played a part. 

Let us start with the “easier” case. On 26 October 1981, the executive commit- 
tee of the Rozdolne village council (sel sovet) approved the application of a group 
of Catholic faithful from the village of Lineevka for opening a house of prayer and 
turned to the regional authorities with a request for approval of its decision. The 
document contains a brief description of the group, stating that it was established 
in 1905, at the time was comprised of 32 women aged between 52 and 87. It was 
headed by Elizaveta Maier (a German born in 1910, with no criminal record), who 
also ministered (s/uzhitel’ kul ta). The place of worship was to be located in the 
home of one of the female members of the congregation (with her consent). Acting 
in its capacity of supervisory body, the Committee assured that the assembly of 
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faithful was not infringing the law, “demonstrated a loyal approach to Soviet real- 
ity”, and “was not engaged in agitation among the youth aimed at attracting them to 
the group". In 1980, the group was entered into the “temporary register" (vremen- 
nyi uchet) for a specific "test period", which it successfully passed. 

The list with the 32 names of its founders — all female pensioners — contains 
only two who are Polish, the rest being German: Szymanowska and Herliriska (in 
Russian: Gerlinskaia). Interestingly, the prayer meetings were to be held in the 
house of the former, while the latter became a member of the audit commission. 
In her résumé, however, Herliriska stated that she was of German ethnic national- 
ity, so she had probably taken her Polish surname from her husband. It could have 
been the same in the case of Szymanowska. Maier's records indicate that in the 
years 1929-1954, Lineevka’s religious leader worked in a kolkhoz, and thereafter 
(1954—1956) in a sovkhoz, retiring in 1965. Szymanowska herself wrote in her ré- 
sumé that, just like Herliriska, she was born in Lineevka. We may therefore venture 
the hypothesis that in the case of Lineevka, we are dealing with a Catholic com- 
munity with pre-revolutionary roots and not constituted of special settlers deported 
in 1936 from the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Thereafter, the process of registration progressed rather speedily. Already on 
30 October 1981, the Executive Committee of the Council of People's Deputies of 
the Kokchetav Oblast' (Region) turned to the Council for Religions at the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR with a motion for registration of the community, which 
was duly effected on 20 November. In their substantiation, the regional authorities 
employed the term “German religiousness": 


At present, out of the 80,000 Germans living in Kokchetav Oblast', more 
than 3,100 faithful have been entered in a temporary register. This number 
accounts for approximately 3% of the entire German population. In recent 
years, Soviet authorities have registered 6 religious associations of Evan- 
gelical Christians-Baptists, and 6 of Lutherans, some 1,500 persons in total, 
that is more than 46% of the total number of faithful figuring in the tem- 
porary register. In consequence, the majority of faithful operate in unreg- 
istered congregations, i.e. illegally... . In order to regulate the situation of 
religious associations comprising persons of German ethnic nationality, and 
also strengthen control over their activities, the Executive Committee of the 
Council of Workers' Delegates of Kokchetav Oblast' considers it justified 
to grant the request of the faithful and register an independent religious as- 
sociation of faithful Catholics operating in the village of Lineevka in the 
Kokchetav district of Kokchetav Oblast’.'° 


The case of Taiynsha (Krasnoarmeisk) differs from that of Lineevka in three 
important respects: namely, the number of faithful comprising the community was 
considerably larger, the vast majority were Poles who had been deported to Ka- 
zakhstan in 1936, and the registration process took much more time. The party 
responsible for slowing down the entire procedure was the local administration, 
not the Council for Religious Affairs. Documented correspondence starts with a 
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letter sent by the local plenipotentiary of the Council for Kokchetav Oblast’ to the 
chairman of the Regional Executive Committee in Krasnoarmeisk, dated 5 Febru- 
ary 1975. In the letter, he demanded a response to his letter of 15 August 1974 
concerning the application of the local Catholic community for the registration of 
a house of prayer (dated 17 May 1974), which had already been submitted to the 
municipal council. In its reply of 11 March, the Executive Committee informed the 
plenipotentiary that 


...the application of the Catholics had not been processed for 8 months for a 
specific purpose. During this time, the aforementioned group of faithful had 
been subjected to surveillance. This disclosed that the Catholic faithful, act- 
ing in violation of the Act on Religious Cults, regularly gathered for religious 
meetings at the houses of individual members of the congregation, thereby 
infringing Soviet legislation concerning religious cults, against which they 
have been repeatedly cautioned." 


On 25 July 1975, the municipal council received another application, in which 
the faithful complained that their request had been dismissed by the Krasnoarmeisk 
raispolkom chairman, although they were entitled to a place for common prayer, 
similarly to members of the Orthodox Church and other believers in the USSR. A 
few days later, the plenipotentiary of the CRA submitted another letter, request- 
ing that the application of the faithful be reconsidered pursuant to the Decree of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR, dated 12 April 1968, “On the 
Procedure for Considering Propositions, Motions and Complaints Submitted by 
Citizens". In his letter, the plenipotentiary called it “inadmissible” to forbid citi- 
zens to satisfy their religious needs. In the meantime, the faithful intervened at a 
higher level, with the plenipotentiary of the Council for the Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic. When asked to take up the matter, the ob/ast’ plenipotentiary intervened 
once again with the local authorities of Krasnoarmeisk. However, registration was 
once again refused. He duly informed the republican bodies of the Council and re- 
sponded to the chairman of the Executive Committee that regular prayer gatherings 
did not constitute an infringement of Soviet law. At the same time, he requested that 
the oblast’ Executive Committee enter the community in the temporary register for 
the purpose of supervision. Meanwhile, the community submitted fresh complaints 
to the plenipotentiary and the ob/ast’ authorities, citing Article 124 of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR on freedom of religion. But all this made no impression on the 
Krasnoarmeisk Executive Committee, which in November 1976 refused to register 
the congregation again." 

As it turned out, the next year — when the matter reached the central authori- 
ties of the Council for Religions in Moscow — proved decisive. Towards the end 
of January 1977, the plenipotentiary of the Council for Kokchetav Oblast' wrote 
to the headquarters in Moscow, motioning for a positive consideration of the case: 


....the Catholic faithful in Krasnoarmeisk have been applying for the reg- 
istration of their assembly for some 6-7 years. Their activity particularly 
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intensified after 1974, when an application was submitted by 248 citizens 
of Catholic faith... .. The Catholic faithful are loyal people, have a positive 
stance towards the legislation on religious cults, and do not infringe the law 
through their activities. The composition of their community is as follows. 
Three faithful aged between 30 and 40, 30 persons aged between 40 and 50, 
and 215 people aged over 50. Of these 248 Catholics, 38 are employed, while 
the rest are aged pensioners or elderly housewives. "? 


When appearing in the same registration case, the Deputy Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Kokchetav Oblast, added: 


Presently there are 27,000 Catholics in Kokchetav Oblast’, of whom some 
400—500, that is approximately 2% of the total Polish population, are be- 
lievers. Until 1970, the Catholics had never applied for registration of their 
community. From April to July 1970, a few applications were received for 
the opening of Catholic churches in certain townships in the Chkalovo and 
Kellerovka districts. Due to the small numerical strength of these congrega- 
tions, the matter was not taken up at the time. Lately, the Catholic faithful 
from Krasnoarmeisk have started to act with greater vigour. This is a size- 
able community, numbering 248 persons, of whom some 30 are Germans 
who adopted Catholicism... . In order to regulate the situation concerning 
religious assemblies comprising citizens of the USSR of Polish ethnic na- 
tionality, we consider it justified to register the Catholic congregation in the 
city of Krasnoarmeisk in the Krasnoarmeisk district of Kokchetav Oblast’.'* 


A month later, on 24 February 1977, the Council adopted both recommen- 
dations and issued a decision approving registration of the community. Three 
months later, the plenipotentiary applied for approval for the congregation to 
convert an item of real estate belonging to one of the faithful into a prayer house, 
stressing that it was located on the outskirts of the city, away from schools, nurs- 
eries, and other public utility buildings. From May 1981 onwards, the position of 
priest in Krasnoarmeisk was held by Father Jan Paweł Lenga, who was born in 
1950 in Khmel’nytskyi Oblast’, in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, and 
who would go on to become the Apostolic Administrator of Kazakhstan. Docu- 
ments show that he had taken holy orders only in 1980, and that his first parish 
was Qurghonteppa in the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic. The new appointee 
promised the municipal council that he would “hold all religious ceremonies in 
accordance with the canons of the Catholic Church and the provisions governing 
religious cults”. Conversely, when they hired the clergyman, the executive com- 
mittee of the community simultaneously undertook to exercise control over him 
in this regard. Extant documents contain handwritten memos authorising Father 
Lenga to minister in Krasnoarmeisk and also present arguments in favour of the 
decision, such as “otherwise extremists may come in from Poland or other places 
and the situation could get even worse” (sic!).? Father Lenga’s predecessor had 
been Karol Kisielewski (Karlis Kiselevskis, 1906-1979) from Liepaja, a Latvian 
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with Polish roots who had graduated from the seminary in Riga as a Doctor of 
Theology and taken holy orders in 1937. In 1949, he was deported to Karaganda, 
where he remained in exile until 1956. After his return, he ministered in the Dau- 
gavpils region of the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. Father Kisielewski does 
not figure in the list of collaborators of the KGB of the Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, unlike the man who had recommended him for the position, Iulianis 
Vaivods, the Apostolic Administrator of the Archdiocese of Riga and the Diocese 
of Liepaja (appointed cardinal in 1983), who had been registered by the secret 
services in 1948 under the pseudonym “Omega”.'° 

The “German” example of Lineevka in Kokchetav Oblast’ would appear to 
confirm a certain tendency, namely that the pre-Revolutionary traditions of self- 
organisation of religious communities also played a role in the Soviet era. This 
tural and not very numerous congregation petitioned for registration rather late 
but succeeded relatively quickly. In Krasnoarmeisk, a larger city, albeit devoid 
of pre-Revolutionary traditions and mainly inhabited by former special settlers, 
the considerably larger Polish community started applying at an earlier date, but 
the whole process took considerably more time. On the other hand, the faith- 
ful initiated their efforts rather quickly, perhaps due to the influence of Father 
Kuczyński. 

The ethnic factor seems to have played a role in this difference of treatment: as a 
result of several waves of deportations, the German population of Kazakhstan was 
much larger than the Polish one, and the Soviet authorities had to take this fact into 
account. Although the project of German autonomy eventually failed,” Germans 
enjoyed a number of possibilities that the Polish minority was deprived of, such 
as the possibility of learning German in schools. Finally, this had an impact on 
religious matters. German religiosity (not only Catholic, but also Lutheran, Men- 
nonite, and Baptist) posed a much greater challenge to the authorities than Polish 
religiosity because of the total number of believers in the Kazakh SSR. This is 
probably why the authorities, seeing an application for registration of a community 
dominated by Germans, were inclined to allow its official registration faster than in 
the case of communities dominated by Polish believers. 

In both cases, however, we are dealing with a similar age structure, with the ac- 
tivists being pensioners and the elderly. In Lineevka, the group was strongly femi- 
nine. The Soviet authorities were happy with such a state of affairs: pensioners and 
elderly women could “devote themselves to matters of religion in their old age” in 
a building located on the outskirts of the city and safely distant from schools, thus 
having little impact on the public and professional spheres and on youth. At the 
same time, these groups would actually find it easier to engage in the organisation 
of religious practices, as they had more time and were free of the “pressure of the 
workplace”. Further, this would be a continuation of the situation that existed dur- 
ing the period of the “religious underground”, i.e. with the “old women” function- 
ing as “quasi priests” of the community. 

For Catholics in the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, this state of affairs lasted 
for a very long time when compared with the other, officially recognised denomi- 
nations. Until 1956, Polish and German Catholics were special settlers with limited 
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rights and were considered “agents of the Vatican”. Therefore, they could not take 
part in the religious rebirth engendered by the Great Patriotic War and were thus 
deprived of a unique opportunity of achieving legalisation of their communities. 
They were forced to function underground for many years, away from the Soviet 
public sphere, which they tried to reintegrate after the liberalisation of the special 
settler’s status in 1956. 

Legalisation, the “pass” to reintegration into the official sphere, was granted 
relatively late. For Krasnoarmeisk, in 1977, for Lineevka, in 1981. When we pro- 
ject these dates onto the timeline of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, we see 
just how delayed these “successes” were in relation to the religious revival that 
occurred in the republic towards the end of the war and immediately after its con- 
clusion. Importantly, we should keep in mind that shortly after these registrations, 
some other local denominations — and in particular Islam — came to the end of a 
cycle of post-war “prosperity” which reached its zenith in the Brezhnev era. This 
relative affluence, which was felt particularly strongly in the Muslim regions of the 
USSR, resulted in the introduction of ostentatious consumption at religious and 
family ceremonies — a phenomenon that the new General Secretary of the CPSU, 
the “puritanical” Iuri Andropov, criticised. 

When discussing the conclusions of the June 1983 Plenary Assembly of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU and the “tasks” which these implied for ethnog- 
raphy, Iurii Bromlei, the long-standing Director of the Institute of Ethnology and 
Anthropology of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, recommended that the 
paradigm of “lenient” treatment of religious ceremonies as “national traditions” 
be rejected: 


... Important tasks have been set for the science of ethnography as regards 
combating the anachronism of religion. This has special significance today, 
when many religious phenomena take the form of religious rituals and cus- 
toms... . Rituals have become an inherent element of the Soviet lifestyle, 
and play an ever greater role in the social awareness of people... . In this 
context, the improvement of the standard of living, which should lead to the 
expansion of manifestations of the socialist way of life, actually results in 
a deformation of socialist principles and customs. Conspicuous weddings, 
monuments, anniversaries, etc. have flooded the southern regions — the re- 
publics of Transcaucasia and Central Asia, while at present — and this is 
borne out by the observations of ethnographers — they are boldly making 
headway in the northern areas, including in regions inhabited mainly by the 
Russian nation. '* 


Conclusion 


Why did Catholicism, a religious denomination with a significant presence in the 
northern part of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, experience such delays in 
comparison with Islam or Orthodox Christianity? Why was it condemned to exist 
underground for so many years? 
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In my opinion, the reasons for this were twofold and closely connected with the 
period of the Great Patriotic War, which was key for the history of religion in the 
Soviet state. Kazakh Poles, being special settlers, were excluded from participation 
in the “patriotic euphoria” of the war. All that remained for them were the labour 
battalions — an onerous and much less honourable form of service that could be 
classified as “rear echelon patriotism” only with great difficulty. Poles, in order to 
be sent to the front and avoid being stigmatised as pariahs, oftentimes passed them- 
selves off as Russians. Indeed, by virtue of being Polish deportees and Catholics, 
they had no other option." Further, at the time, there was no official Church struc- 
ture in the Soviet state that could have given assurances of loyalty to the authorities 
in the name of the Catholics. Neither did one come into being in later years. This 
was significant, given that readiness to serve at the front and wartime support for 
the regime had decisive importance for the legitimisation of religious communities 
as groupings of loyal Soviet citizens. 

After the de-Stalinisation campaign of 1956 and the liberalisation of regulations 
applicable to the so-called special settlers, Kazakh Poles functioned in two parallel 
and mutually contradictory realities: the Soviet public sphere, represented first and 
foremost by the school and the workplace, which was hostile towards religion, and 
the private sphere, where Catholic religious traditions — ridiculed at school — were 
cultivated, mainly through the involvement of women. This situation was in many 
ways common to other religions in the Soviet Union. Some Kazakh Catholics tried 
to change their circumstances and made efforts to officially register their religious 
communities. While some of them succeeded — albeit quite late, only in the 1980s — 
others had to wait for the collapse of the USSR. The long years spent in the “reli- 
gious underground" endowed Kazakh Catholicism with very specific features and 
unique attributes when compared, for example, with the system, faith, and practice 
of the Catholic Church in Poland. 

Transl. Maciej Zakrzewski 
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7 The Activism of Soviet Pentecostals 
in the 1960s—1980s 


Vera Kliueva 


In modern historiography, unregistered (illegal) groups of Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists, known as Reformed Baptists, are usually depicted as the most active 
Evangelical group in the USSR.' Human rights activist and founder of Keston Col- 
lege Michael Bourdeaux? was the first to introduce this group to Western readers, 
voicing the position of those Evangelical Christian Baptists who not only opposed 
the official Baptist leadership, but also the Soviet regime, and identified them- 
selves as religious dissidents. Citizens of the USSR were told about their “religious 
extremism” and “anti-social/anti-Soviet” activities. Much less has been written 
about Pentecostals. Sovietologists were interested in the Pentecostals as an exam- 
ple of arbitrary decision of the Soviet authorities, who united potentially conflict- 
ing denominations into a single structure, combining radically different religious 
practices that had some semblance of doctrinal similarity. Although there were 
works devoted exclusively to Pentecostals,° Soviet religious scholars branded them 
as a "savage" sect and therefore focused on exposing their “harmful” behavioural 
practices and eschatology. Human rights activists left reports on Pentecostal activ- 
ism, but only in exceptional cases (for example, in connection with the arrests of 
believers or the movement for emigration). 


A note on methodology 


Before turning to the analysis of Pentecostal activism, it is necessary to clarify the 
methodological foundations of my research. The concept of “activism” is inextri- 
cably linked with the study of social movements and is used to describe any extra- 
institutional activity aimed at achieving large-scale change. Most often, activism is 
understood as “any type of grassroots collective action aimed at redressing govern- 
ance failures, rights protection, or demands for policy change enacted or imposed 
by political, cultural, and economic elites”.’ Unfortunately, there is no convention 
in religious studies about when and how to talk about activism. The most common 
application of this concept is to fundamentalist groups of believers, who unite and 
strive to achieve religious goals,? or to believers as a social group claiming influ- 
ence in society? and/or participating in social change.'? But, in my opinion, such 
definitions of activism inadequately apply to activism of Soviet believers from the 
mid-1940s to the early 1980s. Only from the late 1980s onwards does the activism 
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of Soviet believers become comparable to that of believers from other countries. 
In my opinion, it is necessary to separate religious activism (institutional activities 
associated with cult practices) and the activism of a religious community (a set of 
actions that have a common goal and are non-religious in nature). 

The greatest methodological challenge lies in the fact that activism is less easily 
identifiable in the decades leading up to Perestroika.'' Chronologically, the activ- 
ism of religious communities coincided with the emergence of other activist com- 
munities that formed the dissident movement, also called “Sixtiers’ movement" 
(Shestidesiatniki).". Yet the religious component often remained outside the scope 
of studies on the “Sixties phenomenon", save for the Jewish Refuseniks (Otka- 
zniki) Movement and the activism of Crimean Tatars, who fought for the right to 
return to Crimea after the deportation of the 1940s.? While a few Orthodox dis- 
sidents who were also human rights activists (Father Gleb Yakunin and others!) 
have received some attention, Evangelical activism has remained a marginal topic 
for researchers. Perhaps this is because religion was a peripheral issue for the dis- 
sidents themselves. '* 

Soviet atheist literature and official documents use the descriptive concept of 
“religious activity” in a rather broad sense to refer not only to cult practices (prayer 
meetings, divine services, sacraments etc.), but also to any visible activity of re- 
ligious leaders and activists. This generalisation forces us to introduce additional 
distinctions between “activism” and “activity”. This research focuses on the non- 
worship activities of the Pentecostals, which we can consider a manifestation of 
Soviet believers’ activism. I would like to single out the three most notable compo- 
nents of Pentecostal activism: the social (aid and support to members of their own 
community/denomination), evangelical (missionary) and political (human rights) 
aspects. 

My research topic could thus be formulated as follows: did Pentecostal activism 
have its own specifics or were the forms of activism among Soviet believers similar 
across confessions in terms of content and implementation? 


A brief overview of the history of Pentecostalism in the USSR 


Until the early 1920s, Pentecostals were represented in Russia exclusively by 
Oneness Pentecostals, who called themselves “the Evangelical Christians in the 
Apostolic Spirit".'^ The growth of Pentecostal Churches, like other Evangelical 
communities, took place in the 1920s, thanks to the missionary work of Ivan Vo- 
ronaev and Vasilii Koltovich.'’ By the end of the 1920s, there were over 350 com- 
munities and 17,000 believers among Voronaev’s followers on Soviet territory. The 
adoption in 1929 of new legislation on religious associations complicated the work 
of all religious groups in the country. The subsequent repressions of the 1930s led 
to the annihilation of many Pentecostal activists, including Voronaev himself. 
During World War II, following the German occupation of the Western repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union, the leaders of the Pentecostal movement in Ukraine and 
Belarus were able to open prayer houses, even hold a congress of their leading 
brothers and restore ties between different communities. At the same time, changes 
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took place in the organisational structure of Soviet Pentecostals: senior presby- 
ters were ordained bishops. Among the first Pentecostal bishops were Mikhail But, 
Gavriil Ponurko, Afanasii Bidash and Dmitrii Ponamarchuk. The relations between 
German occupational authorities and believers were then used by Soviet propagan- 
dists to accuse the Pentecostals of collaborating with the Nazis. 

In the post-war period, almost all communities of Evangelical believers were 
given the opportunity to legalise themselves as members of the All-Union (pan- 
Soviet) Council of Evangelical Christians and Baptists (AUCECB). Pentecostals 
joined the Union after the signing of the “August Agreement” in 1945,'* accord- 
ing to which they had to abandon public prayer “in tongues” (glossolalia) and the 
rite of washing the feet before communion. In turn, Evangelical Christian Baptists 
recognised the possibility of the baptism with the Holy Spirit for Pentecostals. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, in places where independent Pentecostal communities 
existed, they had to become members of the Evangelical Christian Baptists Union. 
The search for a compromise between the leadership of the voronaevtsy and the 
AUCECB became a necessary measure for both sides, beneficial, first and fore- 
most, to the state.” Registration of all religious associations was stopped by the 
state in 1948, and a significant number of Evangelical believers remained outside 
the boundaries of legality. 

The difficulty for evangelicals of being united within a single organisation be- 
came immediately clear in the first years of the existence of the AUCECB. Thus, 
as early as 1946, part of the Pentecostals, due to the difficulty of finding a compro- 
mise with the Baptists, began to leave the AUCECB. In 1948, in Dneprodzerzhinsk 
(Ukrainian SSR), a uniting congress of Pentecostals was held, who were not part 
of, or who left the AUCECB. Later, all participants in the congress were arrested 
and released only in the mid-1950s. In 1956, a congress of ministers was held 
in Kharkov (Ukrainian SSR), which proclaimed the creation of an independent 
unregistered Union of Christians of the Evangelical Faith. During the period of 
Khrushchev’s anti-religious campaign, the number of communities outside state 
registration increased; the intensified protest movement and the formation of illegal 
organisational structures forced them to look for more flexible models of interac- 
tion with the state due to the constant persecution of religious activists. 

By the beginning of the 1980s, Pentecostal communities in the USSR were di- 
vided into three types according to the nature of their relationship with the state: 
(a) those registered in the official union ofthe AUCECB; (b) autonomously registered 
communities; (c) communities without state registration — and therefore "illegal". 
Believers from illegal communities were the main actors of Pentecostal activism. 


The internal structure and organisation of the unregistered 
Pentecostal movement in the USSR 


Throughout the Soviet period, rather flexible boundaries of acceptable behaviour 
were maintained in the Pentecostal movement in matters of internal regulation, 
everyday life and interaction with secular society. Problematic issues were resolved 
on the local church level. This was largely due to the genesis of the movement and 
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unsuccessful attempts to create a single, unified centre both in the 1920s? (with the 
impossibility of official registration of Voronaev's All-Union Union of Evangeli- 
cal Christians) and in the 1940s—1950s (before and after the August Agreement of 
1945). At the same time, from the 1920s onwards, the continuity of ordination to 
the presbyters, and then to the bishops, was preserved. This line of succession, 
on the one hand, safeguards the internal hierarchy among Soviet/Russian Pentecos- 
tals and, on the other hand, allows solving contentious issues through appeals to 
the authorities. The presence of authoritative religious leaders makes it possible to 
construct a line of common conduct in a number of issues, primarily in matters of 
a theological and ritual nature. 

From the late 1940s to the mid-1950s, Afanasii Bidash and other leaders saw 
their goal in the consolidation of the Pentecostal movement. From 1948 to 1956, 
they repeatedly tried to register an independent Union of Christians of the Evan- 
gelical Faith and then concentrated their efforts on internal unity. The authorities’ 
refusal to register the Union prompted them to create an independent, unregis- 
tered Union of Christians of the Evangelical Faith. To confirm internal unity, non- 
registered Pentecostals began to use the concept of “brotherhood” in relation to 
their organisation. After 1956, Pentecostal churches that were not included in the 
AUCECB began to unite under the supervision of a coordinating body — the Kiev 
Council of Bishops (or Kiev Episcopate), first headed by Bidash. 

It should be noted that the Pentecostal communities were not structurally ho- 
mogeneous. Not only did the official representatives of the AUCECB try to “per- 
suade” believers from unregistered communities to join their ranks,?' but, starting 
from 1968, the state also allowed for autonomous registration of individual com- 
munities outside the structure of the AUCECB.? This was an acceptable compro- 
mise for those Pentecostals who did not want to break the law, yet did not wish to 
join the ECB communities. 

In the 1970s, another event, which became known as the “Tallinn Blessing" 
or the “Tallinn Awakening" ? contributed to a further division, this time running 
through the internal structure of the brotherhood. This movement began to develop 
in the late 1960s within the Tallinn ECB church and spread rapidly among Soviet 
Evangelicals throughout the USSR in the late 1970s, before ending in 1980. Rep- 
resentatives of the Kiev Episcopate were radically divided in their opinions about 
the essence of this phenomenon: their opinions varied from categorical rejection 
to unconditional approval. Most of the Pentecostal bishops were opposed to this 
movement; moreover, in 1984, the clergy who supported the “Tallinn Awakening” 
were removed from their ministry. The final restructuring took place at the turn of 
the 1980s—1990s, with the formation of several independent Pentecostal unions. 


The first years of the “active phase" of Evangelical 
activism (1956 to early 1960s) 


The release of the movement's leaders from imprisonment and the formation of an 
actual coordinating body, the Kiev Council of Bishops, led to the intensification 
of the faithful's activities. Initially, all their work was aimed at consolidating the 
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movement. In order to achieve this, Bidash and other leaders made an attempt to 
get an independent union of Christians of the Evangelical Faith registered. How- 
ever, the Council for Religious Affairs rejected this request. Then the believers 
switched to the tactics of exhaustion: requests for registration of groups and a for- 
mal registration of a “spiritual centre” began to pour in from different cities of the 
USSR. In 1955, the Soviet Council for Religious Affairs received eight such ap- 
plications, and in 1956 more than a hundred. 

After a wave of formal refusals from the Soviet Council for Religious Affairs, 
believers began to write to Soviet leaders: Nikolai Bulganin (President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers), Nikita Khrushchev (Central Committee of the CPSU), Kliment 
Voroshilov (Supreme Council of the USSR). The next level of complaints was 
on the international stage. As believers from Kirovograd (Ukraine) complained 
in 1957: “In the USSR, we filed complaints everywhere and to everyone, yet they 
turn us down. Now we will write to the United Nations”. The “Reformed” Baptist 
groups (Ofdelennye) would later follow the same tactics. 

Anew system of communication and mutual support contributed to a consolida- 
tion and homogenisation of the movement: 


The Soviet press, basing its messages mainly on biased reports of former 
members of the sect, describes Pentecostals, especially their preachers, as 
skillful propagandists of their faith. Wherever they are, they actively try to 
spread their faith, either through personal conversations or through letters 
that were meant to be copied and passed on.... Members of the sect demon- 
strate a great spirit of generosity, and collect a lot of money at their meetings, 
most of which goes to evangelisation. ? 


Such activities were not to the authorities’ liking and triggered a wave of ar- 
rests from 1958 to 1963. Some other activists redirected their activities inside the 
evangelical community. 

We should note that by the beginning of the 1960s, a generational change had 
occurred within the movement's leadership. Younger presbyters had replaced the 
elders and older bishops who had fallen victim to Stalin era repression or had 
been arrested after 1956. These presbyters, who had found their faith in the post- 
war period, had a different religious experience. They had not "suffered for the 
faith", but they had a clear idea of how the church should develop, first of all, in 
its relations with other believers and the state. After their release, the "prisoners 
of conscience" began to claim their former positions in their respective churches. 
According to Bishop Vladimir Murashkin, those who were oppressed for their 
faith believed that they were entitled to lead the brotherhood and individual com- 
munities, since “whoever suffered the most will be the first over us". Bishops 
who had no experience of imprisonment, however, argued that ordination le- 
gitimised their position: "My work is from God, I am the senior pastor here". 
And it was precisely these community leaders who were most likely to engage 
in activism. Yet the spiritual authority of the “prisoners of conscience" was very 
high within the brotherhood. 
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The new generation of believers, who focused on activism within and outside 
the religious space,” relied on the provisions prescribed in The Brief Doctrine of 
the Christians of the Evangelical Faith who are in the USSR (1956). The regula- 
tion contained four major provisions: (a) renunciation of any relations with the 
Soviet State, public bodies and organisations”; (b) disregard of Soviet laws?*; 
(c) performance of military service is left to the believer's conscience; (d) charity, 
missionary work, organised teaching of religion to children are declared an in- 
alienable right of the church. This provision thus offered a clear legitimation for 
believers' activism. 


The various orientations of Pentecostal activism 


Any manifestation of religious activism could potentially be prohibited by the 
state. A careful reading of the Instructions for the Application of Legislation to 
Cults” (1961) shows that any initiative going beyond “activities aimed at satisfy- 
ing religious needs" was expressly prohibited. But the faithful, especially young 
people, did not miss any opportunity to express themselves. As one interviewee 
remembered: 


We have not experienced the moment when these things happened in the 
years of Stalin's reign. We were bolder, and the authorities did not know what 
to do with us. There were no [criminal] articles against faith, and we did not 
give any ground to be convicted for anti-Soviet [agitation ].?? 


Here my interlocutor is mistaken, since the Criminal Code of the RSFSR from 
1960, which was in force until 1997, contains three articles (142, 143 and 227) con- 
cerning religion. Article 227 explicitly prohibited any activities ofa religious group 
"carried out under the guise of preaching religious beliefs and performing religious 
rites, associated with causing harm to the health of citizens ... or inducing citizens 
to refuse public activities or the performance of civic duties"?! Moreover, in the 
church of which my interlocutor was a member, several people were convicted in 
the first half of the 1960s for refusing military service and “preaching religious 
beliefs". 


Social activism 


Social activism within the Evangelical community was manifested primarily 
through charity. Helping fellow church members has been a hallmark of many 
Evangelical communities. Therefore, even those who grew up in Pentecostal com- 
munities and later left them have good memories of these activities. “In general, 
among old Pentecostals [believers who were active in the 1960s-1970s] there was 
mutual assistance, moral support, constant material [assistance]. They treated you 
like family, you can't say otherwise".? 

At the same time, any kind of religious charity was also officially banned by 
the state. “Religious associations ... should not create mutual funds and engage 
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in charitable activities; ... organize any kind of meetings, circles, etc. that are not 
related to worship".? One of the means of social assistance was the collection of 
donations and their subsequent distribution. As already mentioned above, parts of 
the donations were meant to support senior brothers, who were travelling around 
the country. 

Social work was organised on two levels: helping members of one’s own church 
and helping “prisoners of conscience”. Within the community, the believers them- 
selves decided how and whom to help. According to published memoirs, the initia- 
tive could come from both ordinary believers and community leaders. The youth 
was engaged in volunteer work, “evangelising” others along the way. According 
to one interviewee: 


We never miss an opportunity to help others. As it is written: “Your generos- 
ity made up for their deficiency” And we did not leave the elderly without 
attention... . We also helped those families that had many children.... It was 
an occasion to testify to them [of God]. We were not shy about helping out.** 


The forms of social activity my interlocutor listed could be very different, from 
support with clothing or food products to various forms of labour assistance (po- 
mochi).* A traditional form of aid was participation in construction. As the Kras- 
nodar Pentecostals remembered: 


The construction of houses was the responsibility of the brothers and the 
youth. Our older brothers would send us: “Boys, we must go and help." We 
went there. We lay the foundations, erected the wall. There was no mention 
of payment. The only thing they would give us was good food.** 


In another case, the construction of a house for a non-believer allowed an unreg- 
istered community in the Rivne region (Ukrainian SSR) to find a permanent place 
for their prayer meetings. In the early 1970s, Pentecostals helped build a home for 
a disabled person. For this, the unreligious host allowed them to gather at his place 
for prayer meetings. The official prayer house was not built until the late 1980s.*’ 
There is information on lending aid to the unreligious. In Minsk, in the early 1960s, 
church members helped a paralysed woman and her five-year-old daughter.?? 

Examples of such activities are highly characteristic for all Evangelicals. When 
I asked a pastor’s daughter if they were afraid to do charity work in the registered 
community of ECB in Mtsensk, she replied: 


No, no. Of course, they engaged in [charity], distributed aid, shared.... I 
always had one clothes item of each in my wardrobe. One or two items. If 
two [skirts or blouses] appeared, my father would say: “There are people in 
need, we must share.”*? 


Another example of social work within the community took the form of help- 
ing soldiers who were drafted from the ranks of believers. Most of them were 
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stigmatised by their refusal to take an oath, ^? and the assistance of fellow believers 
was needed. In the Church of unregistered Pentecostals in Perm, young people 
made special trips to the checkpoint on the first days after the oath. Upon learning 
that there were soldiers in the military unit who had refused to take the oath, they 
invited them to visit and tried to support them throughout the years of service. 
“They came [to visit us] and their parents sent packages to us. Mom put it in the 
fridge and said: ‘Don’t touch it, it’s the soldiers' "^! 

The leaders of the movement — bishops and presbyters — indirectly coordinated 
assistance to "prisoners of the faith" and offered to pray for certain convicts. Aid 
consisted, first and foremost, of parcels for prisoners and letters of support, as well 
as assistance to the families of prisoners. They collected clothes for the children, 
money and food, in case when older family members would visit the prisoners and 
take the children with them. After their release, the prisoners could live near the 
camp for some time, and the members of the nearest community would take over. 
For example, believers in the cities of Perm and Saransk, who lived near the large 
political camps in the Perm Region and Mordovia, were actively engaged in such 
assistance. 


Murashkin did time there at some point. The political camp where he was 
imprisoned is now a museum.... And his wife, Olga, always came here. And 
we have always helped. It was [considered] an honour.... There were people 
who were released, lived here, and then, when the opportunity arose to leave 
[they] were given permission, [they received] passports and left.” 


Other Protestants helped their co-religionists in the same way, including Evan- 
gelical Christians and Baptists from the Council of Churches (the CC ECB) and 
Adventists-Reformists (Shchelkovtsy). Moreover, supporters of the CC ECB had a 
more consistent and structured support system for arrested believers.” 


Evangelisation (missionary activities) 


As a result of the regime's pressure on Pentecostals, they were forced to move 
frequently from one place to another, and this contributed to the spread of their 
missionary activity. 


In such a climate, the Pentecostals pursued a new strategy. Rather than di- 
rectly confront the authorities, they migrated frequently, moving farther and 
farther east and eventually finding something of a refuge in Siberia. Accord- 
ing to one account, they moved as frequently as every two or three years, 
enjoying religious liberty upon settling in a new area that was yet unfamiliar 
with them and their practices, and then moving on again as a group, once 
local resentment and suppression became intolerable. This behaviour must 
also be seen as part of their missionary effort — if not as a strategy, then as an 
added benefit.“ 
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The opinion that Soviet Protestants, despite all the bans, were actively engaged 
in evangelism was commonplace in official statements. In 1958, the chairman of 
the Council for Religious Affairs, Aleksei Puzin, stated in his report: 


Not a single religious association located on the territory of the USSR con- 
ducts such active missionary work among the population as these sectarians. 
To achieve their goals, they use a variety of means, showing exceptional 
flexibility in propagating their faith. ^ 


This is confirmed by interviews of believers from various Protestant Churches. 
“Heart-to-heart” evangelism was widespread, with believers telling relatives or 
colleagues what they knew about God and their faith. 

Here is a glimpse at how people reacted to such missionary activities of a Pen- 
tecostal from the Krasnodar Region in the late 1970s: 


They could either drive us away, listen, or argue. But the seeds were sown. 
I know that God said to “sow the seed” wherever it falls. One [person] says: 
“He quarrelled with his wife, got divorced.” I ask him: “Why did you get 
married? Did you think about children? You go to God, bring the children, 
ask your wife for forgiveness.” ... Some people got angry, some agreed, 
some came [to God]. They listened and they didn’t listen, and they came to 
church and asked us [to leave, stop talking]. They reacted in different ways.*° 


A presbyter from Kazakhstan recalls that in the late 1980s, while working at the 
plant as a pumping unit operator, people regularly came to his office, including to 
talk on religious topics: “People came, they were interested in who was giving lec- 
tures there. Some laughed, and some were curious. [We] worked around the clock 
and they kept coming". He explained this need by the fact that by the end of the 
Soviet period, “people were maturing, and the [socio-political] situation itself had 
changed. People felt that some kind of thaw was drawing nearer... Even those who 
said ‘no’ [did not want to discuss religious issues], then came to listen to me". 

Another approach, common among young Protestants, was to conduct evan- 
gelism through “cultural activities". Memoirs often feature stories of trips during 
which believers communicated with fellow travellers on religious topics. Again, 
this was not unique to a particular denomination. Recalling the 1960s, a Baptist 
from a Moscow church said: 


Young people travelled a lot back then... . We went on what would now be 
called a missionary trip, but back then we neither used this word nor thought 
about it. A missionary was something so far away... . And often we went 
from village to village, during the day, from church to church, and at night — 
on the train — even though we were tired, we would still talk, sing, tell stories 
all the time, on the train. We always sang on the train. We sang our Christian 
songs. Hymns.^* 
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The story of a Perm Pentecostal from a later period (the turn of the 1970s- 
1980s) echoes with this one: 


At that time, we communicated more than today.... We had a great desire 
to show that there is a God and there are other people. We often sang in 
trains.... Many people didn't understand [what we were singing about], but 
they understood that they were also concerned. Thus, a conversation would 
begin, and the conversations was of great interest.^? 


Interestingly, even in the late 1980s, interdenominational joint events dedicated 
to the millennium of the Baptism of Russia were perceived as an indirect form of 
evangelisation. 


And this was the first time that Christians went out to such a public service.... 
It was impossible to preach. It was said that this was a charity concert.... 
And Uncle Vitia Lukashov, he was a good preacher, he knew how to preach 
to unbelievers. Until his death, he engaged in such personal evangelism with 
the unreligious .... And so, Uncle Vitia made such special sketches... it was 
impossible to preach, but from song to song it was necessary to make [transi- 
tions]. He is like an entertainer — but with a catch. And then we would sing 
again.” 


It can be assumed that for the secular environment, the practice of singing Chris- 
tian hymns in public places was legitimised by the spread of bards and “guitar 
poetry” in Soviet society.*' My interviewees emphasised that those around did not 
interfere with singing: “There were people who could shout something, forbid it, 
but no one ever fought with us. Wherever we were".? Another witness remem- 
bered: *And I must say that rarely was anyone indignant, and those were imme- 
diately pacified: ‘They sing good songs, let them sing!’ That's all. The songs are 
melodic and positive. And we always used this [fact]".? 

Another widely used method was evangelism at family events, especially dur- 
ing weddings and funerals.** In their reports, the commissioners for religious af- 
fairs paid special attention to these events, which brought together dozens and 
sometimes hundreds of people. These actions allowed Pentecostals to maintain 
contact with their community, including with communities from different regions 
of the country. For example, Pentecostal youth from all over the region or republic 
could come to see someone off to the army. This pretext made it possible to justify 
large meetings before the authorities. For example, my informant from the village 
of Goriachii Kliuch (Krasnodar Region, RSFSR) was escorted to the army by more 
than a hundred people. *We were not allowed to gather like that, but on the occa- 
sion of birthdays, funerals, army drafts, weddings, we had the right to gather many 
people"? 

In addition to trying to conduct indirect missionary work in a secular environ- 
ment, Pentecostals were engaged in missionary work within the Evangelical com- 
munity itself. Their activities are determined by their theological doctrine, which 
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focuses not so much on repentance and changing one’s life, but rather on chang- 
ing certain properties of one’s nature after being baptised with the “Spirit” and 
receiving the “gifts of the Holy Spirit"?* The most commonly mentioned gifts are 
speaking in tongues (glossolalia), prophecy, interpretation and healing, although 
nine gifts are described in Pentecostal theology." One witness explained that he 
understood Evangelical Christian Baptists’ opposition to their practices, for Pente- 
costalism “brought destruction” to their communities. It was an idea that brought 
life, “stimulated new feelings when a person gained the experience of the baptism 
with the Holy Spirit".^* 

There were instances of individual disputes between Pentecostals and Baptists. 
A Perm believer remembered such a theological dispute at his workplace with a 
Baptist colleague. “I’d say — that's what's written in Scripture. And he'd says: no, 
that's not what it says".? There are many examples of such oppositions between 
Pentecostals and Baptists, which often resulted in the excommunication of Pente- 
costals, whose action was perceived as a threat to the community. Such a “split” 
occurred in 1963-1964 in a registered community of ECB in Petropavlovsk (Ka- 
zakh SSR). A participant I interviewed told me how he received the opportunity to 
preach in the registered church of ECB. His sermons raised interest among Bap- 
tists, small informal groups started forming around him, but eventually, the Pen- 
tecostals were excluded from the membership of the official church and formed 
their own community. By the end of the 1980s, this community became one of the 
largest in the Kazakh SSR, and its leadership came to minister to believers in the 
Tiumen and Sverdlovsk regions. 

One of the well-known Soviet Pentecostal communities, headed by Ivan Fedo- 
tov, also began with the “secession” of several believers from the ECB community 
in the city of Maloiaroslavets (Kaluga region, RSFSR) in 1970.9? 


Political activism (human rights activism) 


By engaging in human rights activism, Pentecostals not only stepped out openly 
into the public space for the first time but also tried to collaborate with other reli- 
gious and Soviet dissidents and to establish contacts with human rights activists. 
Such methods of action were common to all Evangelicals, who skilfully used the 
"Soviet language" and demonstrated an understanding of the symbolism of public 
actions. They wrote letters of protest! and refused to participate in Soviet politi- 
cal practices, such as elections, expressing their disagreement with the authorities’ 
discriminatory measures.‘ 

Pentecostal women were mainly involved in human rights activism. However, 
unlike Nadezhda Beliakova, who discusses female activism among Evangelical 
Christian Baptists in detail in this volume, I cannot talk about the specificities of 
female activism among Pentecostals. Indeed, they did not create special associa- 
tions like the Council of Relatives of Imprisoned Evangelical Christian Baptists. 
Their political activity took the non-gender-specific form of protest letters, as well 
as the production and distribution of samizdat. Yet these letters did have a gendered 
orientation and were traditionally written by Pentecostal women, often mothers 
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with many children, whose husbands were in prison. The petitioners described the 
difficult situation of the families of believers in the Soviet Union, demanded the au- 
thorisation to leave the country from the Soviet authorities, and asked international 
organisations to support their struggle for the right to emigrate. 

The Pentecostals saw emigration as the ultimate way of protecting their rights.? 
After filing an application for an exit visa and receiving a refusal, the next stage 
of confrontation with the system could begin. Further steps were the renunciation 
of Soviet citizenship and the boycott of all Soviet civic activities: the surrender of 
passports, non-participation in elections and refusal to serve in the army. The re- 
pressive measures adopted in return served as further arguments justifying the right 
to emigrate from the USSR. Pentecostals also continued to petition the authorities, 
both on behalf of individual churches or in the name of the whole Evangelical 
community, but switched from demands for registration of the Pentecostal Union to 
requests for permission to leave the country. Such collective letters were also sent 
to various international organisations. 

The issue of emigration also allowed Soviet Pentecostals to develop relations 
with the dissident (human rights) movement in the 1970s. The samizdat bulletin 
Chronicle of Current Events (CCE) first mentioned Pentecostals to document their 
attempts to obtain exit visas from the USSR. Interest in Pentecostal activities from 
fellow human rights activists may be explained by the fact that they reached out for 
the first time beyond their closed community, meetings with foreign correspond- 
ents, writing open letters addressed to “all Christians of the world”, the UN Human 
Rights Committee, or the US President. Starting from 1976, information about 
Pentecostals began to appear regularly in the CCE in the sections "Persecution 
of believers" and "Right to leave". Thanks to human rights activists, information 
about the struggle of believers for their rights spread within the dissident com- 
munity, and religious objectors received moral and informational support. Thanks 
to contacts with Western correspondents, the struggle to leave the USSR received 
broad media coverage in European and American newspapers in the 1970—1980s.55 
Dissidents who left the country transmitted letters to the international community 
and information about the situation of believers. In 1976, the Pentecostals, with 
the help of human rights activists, produced a collection entitled Get Out, My Peo- 
ple with biographies of Pentecostals attempting to leave. Aleksandr Ginzburg took 
the manuscript with him out of the country. Another result of the contact between 
Evangelicals and human rights activists was joint statements and speeches of Pen- 
tecostals and other refuseniks, particularly among Jews. 

In the second half of the 1970s to early 1980s, the Pentecostals started resort- 
ing to extreme methods of protest, namely hunger strikes and attempts at seeking 
asylum at the American embassy in Moscow. Such attempts were made twice: in 
1962-1963 and 1978-1983. And both times the participants were members of the 
families Vashchenko and Chmykhalov: these families were Pentecostals from a 
small community in the Siberian city of Chernogorsk (Krasnoiarsk Region). ^5 In 
1981, a group of Pentecostal women held a demonstration in front of the reception 
room of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR, demanding the right 
to leave the country.“ This action, unique for Pentecostals, followed a model of 
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demonstrations and sit-ins that had become traditional among Soviet dissidents, 
including among Baptist or Jewish activists seeking emigration or Crimean Tatars 
seeking repatriation to their historical homeland. 

Not all Pentecostals supported potential emigrants, however. Some bishops 
even suggested that they held self-serving motives and expressed dissatisfaction 
with the participation of their faithful in the dissident movement. 

Another form of activism within the Evangelical community in the 1960s— 
1980s was the production of samizdat, which compensated for the lack of religious 
literature and censorship prohibitions. Tatiana Nikolskaia, analysing the spread of 
Protestant samizdat, differentiates between spontaneous and organised samizdat. 
She defines spontaneous samizdat as “the independent, undirected activity of indi- 
vidual believers in the production of literature for personal use or distribution in a 
narrow circle of relatives and acquaintances”.®* Organised samizdat is understood 
as the regular activity of underground printing houses for the production and distri- 
bution of literature of various contents: periodical (journals and leaflets), religious 
(first and foremost Bibles and hymn books, religious calendars, books by Christian 
authors) and human rights editions (informational literature). For instance, an inter- 
viewee remembered leaflets being thrown from the balcony by representatives of 
the CC ECB at the end of a service at the Moscow ECB church in Malovuzovskii 
Lane. Pentecostals were more often engaged in copying psalms or religious litera- 
ture. Pentecostal Bishop Ivan Fedotov remembered that members of the commu- 
nity would sew together school notebooks to form a book. *And we would copy 
our favourite psalms into such notebooks. We collected them wherever we could. 
And we would also compose new ones ourselves”. The Pentecostal hymns from 
a Siberian village, or rather their first songbook (Spevnik) was recorded by another 
believer, who saw that her “sister in faith" did not know the words of spiritual 
songs and offered to write down the words for her.” 

Samizdat was most widely distributed among “reformed” Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists and Adventists-Reformists (Shchelkovtsy). They had not only separate 
underground printing houses, but also their respective publishing houses: The 
Christian (ECB) and Faithful Witness (Adventists-Reformists). Among Pentecostals, 
organised samizdat was most often the work of individual enthusiasts. As a 
Pentecostal presbyter of an unregistered church in Saratov recalled: 


Over time, we decided to publish the Gospel independently.... We printed in 
the simplest and most artisanal way, but with pictures. We distributed it for 
free.... Everyone helped whichever way they could .... In tents we printed 
the brochure A Sip of Cold Water, songbooks and other literature, and then 
we would take printing presses and return to Saratov by hitchhiking, on buses 
and trains.” 


Pentecostal samizdat aimed not only at the reproduction of religious literature 
but also played an important role in informing the non-religious dissenting envi- 
ronment about the problems of believers. The samizdat bulletin Information Ser- 
vice of Evangelical Christians-Pentecostals, which, starting from 1976, grew into 
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a periodical bulletin entitled Facts and Only Facts, became the main source of 
information about Pentecostal affairs for the CCE. 


Concluding remarks 


Soviet Pentecostals represented a small part of the whole Evangelical community of 
the Soviet Union. But their ritual practices and communication with other believers 
attracted attention and caused problems both among evangelicals and with Soviet au- 
thorities. They did not have a stable status in the official religious space of the USSR: 
some of the faithful were part of the registered communities of the AUCECB, others 
were participants in illegal meetings, which were coordinated by the Kiev Council of 
Bishops. In public discourse, Pentecostals were pictured as an asocial “savage” sect. 

However, this state of affairs did not affect the activity of the faithful. The activ- 
ism of believers from Evangelical churches manifested itself in different ways, the 
most widespread and notable forms of which we have presented in this chapter. 
These various forms were not isolated from each other, they often complemented 
one another or were implemented by the same activists. The type of activity that 
certain groups of evangelicals engaged in depended on the personal views and 
capabilities of the believers themselves. Only a minority were involved in human 
rights activism, which was most severely punished by the state. At the same time, 
these activists were the most consistent in their actions and can be considered the 
driving force of Soviet religious activism. 

Most forms of activism described in this chapter were common to all Evan- 
gelicals. This applies to youth volunteer work, participation in the production and 
distribution of samizdat, religious education of children or human rights discourse. 
Only one form of activism seems to have been specific to Pentecostals: evangelisa- 
tion activity within the Evangelical community itself. This approach is linked to the 
theological doctrine of the movement: the need for baptism in the Holy Spirit. And 
in a context of ban on open preaching, it was easier to spread the ideas of "spiritual 
baptism" among Evangelicals. 

Pentecostals, however, differed from other protestant groups in their approach 
to publicity, which they generally avoided. Moreover, when they did organise con- 
spicuous actions, which brought them fame in dissident circles, these were not 
welcome by their fellow believers. The Pentecostals thus understood the prospects 
of publicity rather late and only changed their strategy in the post-Soviet period, 
when large-scale evangelisation campaigns began to be held, albeit for a short time. 
Pentecostal churches with Soviet experience, however, still adhere to the thesis that 
their “presence should be inconspicuous”. 
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8 Gender Specificity of Protest 
Activism in Unregistered Groups 
of Evangelical Christians-Baptists 
in the Late Soviet Union 


Nadezhda Beliakova 


How many now are suffering in prisons, in exile, 


How many Joes, Pauls and those who bear other names! 
Our Brother Khrapov from Tashkent, 

And Iakimenko, who's from Moscow, 

Prokofiev from Donbass, 

Boris Zdorovets, 

Brother Shevchenko from Odessa 

And Brother Bondarenko 

When will the persecution end?! 

How many of our sisters - Christ's bees, 

Who carry honey, drop by drop, to their entrusted hives, 
Such as Vera Tkach, 

Lena Zubovskaia, 

You've all - courageously - stood up, for us, your brethren, in the courts!! 


This poem, written by a provincial believer, introduces us to the world of the un- 
registered Evangelical Christians-Baptists of the late Soviet period. Traditionally, 
the identity of this community has been constructed through the lens of the faithful 
"suffering for the faith", the vivid imagery of martyrs persecuted by the godless 
Soviet regime. The protagonists of the struggle “for the faith" were the leaders of an 
illegal institution, the Council of Churches of the ECB, who spent many years in im- 
prisonment or clandestinity, fleeing state persecution. Meanwhile, the women in these 
communities remained in the background. They were thought of as Christ's bees" 
and their names were considered unworthy of recording. Nevertheless, these women 
began to receive long overdue attention when they found themselves on the bench of 
the accused in the Soviet courts or, as in the poem cited, when they acted as witnesses 
for the defence in the case of the Baptist youth leader Iosif Bondarenko (b.1936). 
This chapter uses the concept of activism to designate an activity, a call to ac- 
tion motivated by religious beliefs? and set aside the classic dichotomy of “perse- 
cutor vs victim". This, in turn, allows us to analyse the specifics of religious life 
in the late USSR in new ways. The unregistered Baptists were a unique phenom- 
enon, penetrating the very secularised Soviet public space by virtue of being in- 
dividuals who declared that their religious beliefs guided their everyday life, and 
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social and political positions. Various groups of activists were emerging in Soviet 
society at this time and, in the Khrushchev era, the authorities prompted “public 
initiatives” at various levels, but this type of activism had undesired effects for 
the regime.’ The type of religious activism examined here was primarily a strug- 
gle for religious rights that sometimes manifested as a form of “actionism”, for 
example, public demonstrations or political posters hung in public places. Such 
actionism was a common expression of artistic political dissent in Eastern Eu- 
rope.* Therefore, I propose examining this phenomenon in a global context. The 
activism analysed here had a religious background that, to a certain extent, makes 
it closer in nature to the contemporary forms of Evangelical fundamentalism wit- 
nessed in the United States? and, thus, connects it to the acts of religious activism 
practised far beyond the borders of the former Soviet Union. Furthermore, as the 
growth of religious activism in the USSR began in the early 1960s and focused 
on human rights, it can also be considered part of the history of the human rights 
movement in the USSR.^ Indeed, comparing the Soviet case with precedents of 
Christian activism in other Eastern European countries 1s even more interesting. 
For example, David Doellinger! draws our attention to the public protests of 
Christians in Czechoslovakia and East Germany, mainly in the 1980s, although 
Soviet Evangelicals took to the path of activism much earlier — from the begin- 
ning of the 1960s. 

Protest movements and organised activism within the USSR have mainly been 
studied based on sources related to the Soviet Jewish, dissident and anti-war move- 
ments. However, the creation of activism networks and related ties was also 
characteristic of Evangelicals within the USSR. The Evangelical protest move- 
ment began with letter campaigns sent to the authorities in the early 1960s.’ This 
was part of a persistent effort on the part of the Evangelical community to gain 
visibility and attract attention from senior Soviet leaders. In this regard, one of 
their successes was the meeting the Evangelical leadership secured with Politburo 
member Anastas Mikoian in 1965. One of the unregistered ECB's boldest actions 
was the protest they held in front of the building of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU in 1966 which prompted a harsh backlash from the Soviet law enforcement 
agencies. '? 

The protests of religious activists relied on mediatisation as a means of achiev- 
ing publicity. This aspect, in the context of the state monopoly over the media, 
deserves particular attention. Within the Evangelical community, an alternative 
form of “media”, uncontrolled by the state, developed rapidly and the Evangeli- 
cal Christians-Baptists regularly published journals. The most notable were The 
Herald of Salvation and The Bulletin of the Council of Relatives of Prisoners. In 
my research, I noticed a clear gender specificity in the creation and distribution of 
uncensored Evangelical media." 

Some Evangelical media was clearly addressed to the Western reader, and it was 
because of the Western informational support that the Soviet Evangelical activ- 
ism was able to acquire the significant attention of international media outlets." 
Several Evangelical missions, Amnesty International and at least two Western hu- 
man rights organisations"? collected and spread information about the Evangelical 
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activism being conducted by unregistered communities. However, in the West and, 
in particular, on the US political agenda, Soviet Evangelical activism only became 
significant from the late 1970s onwards.'* 

My focus on the gender specificity of religious activism stems from the fact that, 
in the USSR, religion traditionally had a “female” face, while in the community 
of unregistered ECB, men were the ones considered the “heroes of faith”. Despite 
this, I believe that it was actually because of the women’s initiatives that this com- 
munity’s activism began to receive media coverage — their actions were recorded 
in actively constructed written messages and photographs, and narratives about 
heroic behaviour. These narratives were then spread in many ways and through 
various media, which helped shape patterns of activist behaviour within the com- 
munities. According to the community’s gender-determined norm, women were 
in an openly subordinate position to the male leaders; nevertheless, they actively 
participated in the movement. The studies of Saba Mahmood" and several anthro- 
pological studies by Jewish conservative communities help us to grasp this social 
structure. For example, Mahmood has noted that the women’s "subordinate" posi- 
tion does not interfere or conflict with their social activism. In this chapter, I also 
explore how religious activism was related to the gender project of the late USSR. 
However, as space will not permit me to consider all the varieties and forms of 
activism, I focus only on areas related to the representation of persecution and 
“suffering for the faith”. 

The main sources of information on religious activism are texts written by be- 
lievers. Therefore, my research is based on issues of The Bulletin of the Council 
of Relatives of Prisoners, The Brethrens’ Bulletin, The Herald of Salvation and 
other samizdat materials.'° Memoirs and interviews with activists from registered 
or unregistered communities were also important for my research." These sources 
are supplemented by archival materials from the Archive of the History of Dissent 
of the Moscow, a branch of Memorial, and the archive of the Swiss organisation 
“Glaube in der 2. Welt". 


Structure of the “initiative movement" or “Reform Baptists” 


In English-language historiography, the unregistered Baptists are known as the 
“Reform Baptists".'* It is, therefore, necessary to emphasise that this movement's 
separation from the registered community was not caused by disagreements of a 
doctrinal character, but by issues related to state policy. The Baptist communities 
remained unregistered because of changes in state policy and the end of the regis- 
tration of religious communities in 1948.'? 

At the turn of the 1950s—1960s, Evangelical Christians-Baptists not only at- 
tempted to preserve their communities amidst Khrushchev's anti-religious cam- 
paign but they also set on a course of open confrontation with the authorities, 
accusing them of infringing the law and violating their freedom of conscience. The 
Baptist petition campaign was initiated following the vicious murder of a Baptist 
neophyte, Nikolai Khmara, in Barnaul. News of the murder spread through sam- 
izdat, stirring up the country’s evangelical population and providing the impetus 
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for the crystallisation of forms of resistance. A massive petition campaign was 
launched among the Baptists in support of their fellow believers suffering perse- 
cution. In the unfolding letter campaign, believers sent reports of persecution to 
the highest state authorities in an action that seems to have contributed to a revi- 
sion of court sentences imposed on believers following Khrushchev’s ouster in 
1964-1965.” 

In a very short period of time, the Evangelical Christians-Baptists were able 
to self-organise and form a vibrant protest movement. The genesis of this move- 
ment was, perhaps, facilitated by their previous experience as a religious minority, 
marginalised by the authorities and branded “sectarians”.?! The community was 
based on rather large, branched networks, often linked by kinship ties as the high 
mobility of the population in the USSR, their frequent job changes and intensive 
urbanisation contributed to the rapid spread of Evangelicals throughout the coun- 
try. Moreover, the expansion of the private sphere in the late Soviet period seems 
to have made it possible to successfully develop evangelical networks within the 
Soviet social space. 

However, the success of this project in the Khrushchev and Brezhnev eras does 
not appear to have been accidental. The anti-religious campaign unleashed by 
Khrushchev seems to have unwillingly stimulated a wave of activism among be- 
lievers. By the beginning of the 1960s, the Evangelical Christian-Baptist commu- 
nity manifested a clear ability to structure an organisation on a USSR-wide level, 
with a fairly clear distribution of powers and a rigid hierarchy, and the group that 
took up the task of managing the unregistered brotherhood also claimed leader- 
ship over the evangelical brotherhood across the whole USSR.” The unregistered 
Baptists adopted common forms of religious mobilisation and actively used the 
concept of “religious awakening” combined with the rhetoric of religious cleans- 
ing, enlightenment and renewal. The individual was set in opposition to the ageing 
communities of the legal brotherhood, who lacked dynamism. Accordingly, the 
social practices in these communities were shaped in a highly disciplined way that 
stimulated their adherents’ activism. 

Thus, by the early 1960s, the young leaders began to stand out within the oth- 
erwise relatively heterogeneous Evangelical movement in the USSR and strove to 
take over the leadership of the older generation.” These young leaders — Aleksandr 
Prokof’ev, Boris Zdorovets and Gennadii Kriuchkov — planned to change the lead- 
ership at a congress of representatives of Evangelical Christians from all over the 
USSR. The “Initiative Group”, created by opposition leaders, organised an unprec- 
edented set of activities, addressing all evangelical believers in the USSR through 
samizdat and activists, who were starting to travel between the communities. Un- 
able to take control of the structures of the legal brotherhood, these young leaders 
began to create networks that were outside the legal boundaries of the USSR, an 
alternative Union that stood in opposition to the legalised one. The new alterna- 
tive association was called the “Council of Churches of the ECB” and this new 
body’s power was concentrated in the hands of the permanent chairman Gennadii 
Kriuchkov, while Georgii Vins became the official secretary of the Union.? The 
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leadership of the “Council of Churches” appointed and ordained travelling Evan- 
gelists (blagovestniki), who were given unique rights to discipline local communi- 
ties. For example, they introduced the practice of “cleansing and sanctifying”, 
which each member of the community had to undergo. This unique disciplinary 
practice was carried out by a travelling evangelist through public confessions and 
humiliating interrogations by fellow attendees. The movement even had its own 
"security service", whose mission was to eliminate those who were thought to be 
KGB agents. 

The movement of unregistered Evangelical Christians-Baptists, with some sup- 
port from Western Christian activists, became highly active in publishing and es- 
tablished several underground mobile printing houses.” Another typical collective 
practice that periodically took the form of protest activism was the organisation 
of mass religious weddings and funerals, mass public religious services to attract 
outsiders' attention and use these actions for preaching, the creation of a system of 
alternative religious education of children through Sunday schools, camps, musical 
bands and choirs, the distribution of religious literature, the creation of a stream 
of information writing letters to various authorities both within the country and 
outside about the persecution of believers in the USSR. An association of activ- 
ists, the Council of Prisoners’ Relatives, was also formed to fight for the rights of 
persecuted believers. 

The viability of the illegal religious structure rested on its members’ activ- 
ism and they violently clashed with various branches of the state system. It is 
interesting to note that, for the most part, the structures within the illegal com- 
munity replicated the Soviet state’s structure on a smaller scale, including the 
shortcomings that accompany an authoritarian system: a distrust of personal 
initiative, searches for enemies, screening out members suspected of “coopera- 
tion” with the state. 


The gender specificity of activism in the unregistered Baptist movement 


The congregations of the Council of Churches turned out to be filled with pre- 
dominantly young believers. The fact of the matter is that during Khrushchev’s 
anti-religious campaign, persecution aimed to separate “youths from religion'?* 
and prevent youth and children from attending prayer meetings in registered prayer 
houses. In some regions, the community split along generational lines: the older 
generation of believers remained in the registered communities with a previously 
registered presbyter (often registered back in the Stalin era), while the youths left 
to join the illegal community.” 

The second element of the illegal community was a significant number of young 
men who could not find their place in the legal structure and were thirsty for re- 
ligious activity. All of the authoritative positions in the unregistered brotherhood 
were occupied exclusively by men. Only men could become the authoritative em- 
ployees of the Council of Churches, evangelists, elders and deacons of local com- 
munities or youth work leaders etc. 
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Their activism was regularly punished with fines, arrests and imprisonment. As 
Peter Serebrennikov” recalled in his memoir: 


In 1962 I was ordained as a presbyter (before that, I performed presbyter 
duties without ordination). Several times, I was taken from the meeting 
to a place where they took photographs, threatened and warned us... On 
23 November 1968, they took me alone to that neighbourhood, where they 
arrested me. I was accused of holding illegal services, of not gathering with 
the registered excommunicated [Baptist community]?! On 24 December 
1968, there was a trial. Under articles 142-1, 188-1, 38 of the Criminal Code 
of the Az SSR, I was sentenced to three years in prison... 

They soon collected more evidence, arrested six people: me, my brother, 
Ivan Aleksandrovich, two preachers... and two sisters. On 5 September 
1972, we were tried under Article 142 Part 2. I was sentenced to three years 
in a high-security prison... 

On 11 July, I was arrested again and prepared for trial... On 21 July 
1976, | was convicted under Article 142-1 part 1 of the Criminal Code of the 
AZSSR and sentenced to five years in a high-security prison.” 


Perhaps one could argue that leadership was also a form of activism. The leader re- 
mained in his position in his city or village, as Serebrennikov did, while activists could 
refuse to work in secular positions and “go underground". As Ivan Antonov? recalled: 


In November 1962, a pastor of the Initiative Group came to [my wife] Lina 
and offered to take me into hiding and do spiritual work in the brotherhood. 
Lina and I prayed and, in humility, willingly accepted the brothers’ offer. 

“The doors to the prison are always open,” Lina said. “Go and dedicate at 
least two or three months to hard work.” 

We knew that the authorities were planning my arrest and that I was al- 
ready being followed by intelligence officers. 

Lina stayed at home with our three children, hoping only for the Lord...?* 


Such narratives about the fate of the Council of Churches' activists and the 
gender roles in their families are ubiquitous in the published memoirs of the heroes 
of the Council of Churches. These narratives demonstrate that the camp subculture 
permeated the unregistered Baptist community and its hierarchy, and the leadership 
eventually came to be known for whether they had “done time" and how many 
years they had spent in prison. 

We see a persistent narrative linking relationships between spouses, the leader- 
ship position within a community or any other structure and the prospect of arrest 
by the state authorities. For example, in his memoirs, another “hero of the faith” in 
the Council of Churches, Nikolai Boiko, described marriage as follows: 


In 1956 I decided to get married. I told my fiancée, my sister in the Lord, 
Valia, that I would have to suffer for the Lord for 10 years. “Before you get 
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married, you should know about it, and make a decision accordingly. Maybe 
this is just the beginning of suffering for Christ, I don’t know, but the Lord 
revealed to me that I would be condemned to 10 years. Do you agree to such 
an unsettling life?”* 


In contrast, the forms of female activism are somewhat more difficult to re- 
construct, since most women did not strive to be visible in the public sphere. 
Modesty and invisibility were priority values for women within the Baptist com- 
munity. However, through community periodicals, we can identify patterns of 
gendered behaviour. While having many children was considered a form of activ- 
ism for a married woman, there were other avenues open to younger unmarried 
women. 

This research has identified the following areas of women’s activity in the 
community: 


* teaching religion to children, organising alternative pastimes for children; 

* the creation and dissemination of religious literature; 

* work as messengers and couriers, ensuring the transfer of information abroad; 
* marriage for the sake of childbirth in a family of believers; and 

* organisation of daily life of the "heroes of faith". 


In general, these forms of activism were designed to preserve and support the 
community's internal development. In a significant number of cases, women acted 
as witnesses, accompanying and providing a presentation of the feat of faith. The 
following photograph (figure 8.1) illustrates this well. 

This photograph was taken in Mogilev on 2 May 1974.6 It clearly illustrates the 
gendered distribution of roles in the religious activism of Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists. The focus is on the suffering of a particular young believer, while women — 
devoid of individuality (their heads are even cut off in the photo) — are present to 
accompany and support him. At the same time, they expose the inflicted wound, 
make it visible, and draw the viewer’s attention to it. The figure of a woman in the 
foreground, turned away from the camera, seems particularly curious. She is not 
treating the wound, not healing it, only lifting up the shirt in order to achieve the 
most eloquent photographic shot. This is an important feature of female activism. 
The women ensure that activism is recognised as such and control how it is por- 
trayed in the media space. 

Women acquired agency and their names appeared on the public agenda when 
they were themselves imprisoned. As an example, let us examine the fate of 
Zinaida Tarasova. She was born in 1942, into a Baptist family from the registered 
community, but she and her six siblings grew up as unbelievers and did not receive 
a Christian upbringing in their family. The girl concealed her attendance at prayer 
meetings from her parents and decided to devote her life to God: 


While working in the city, I prayed that the Lord would take my life into His 
service. One Sunday, I was at work reading the journal Herald of Salvation. 
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Figure 8.1 A wounded member of the youth Christian fellowship Nikolai Loiko. Mogilev, 
2 May 1974. Collection of the Travelling Museum of the Council of Churches of 
the ECB (courtesy of Mariia Iants) 
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I had a great desire to put at least some of my work into the ministry that was 
reported in the journal. Right there at my workplace, I knelt down and asked 
the Lord to reveal a way for me to do this work. 

Several days passed and one of the ministers asked me to come to his 
house. When I got there, he asked me to take several bags to another town. I 
knew nothing about the contents of the bags. When I arrived at my destina- 
tion, I saw that these bags were collections of hymns in Russian... For some 
time, I transported the literature. Then the brother asked if I would agree to 
work at a publishing house for three months... All the publishing house's 
employees, seven people, were then arrested and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. At the first interrogations, we were threatened with ten 
years [sentences] in the general regime camps, but then we, the sisters, were 
sentenced to three and two and a half years, and our brothers to four years in 
the general regime camps. On 27 June, I and the other sisters were released 
under amnesty.” 


This narrative demonstrates the life strategy of this religious girl. Although her 
family is quite secularised, she chooses to serve God and comes into conflict with 
her parents over her belief. Her parents belong to a registered Baptist community 
and the radical activity of young people from an unregistered movement frightens 
them because it stands in open opposition to the state. The girl's service to God 
involves her being at the disposal of her male “brothers/ministers” and to serve the 
interests of the unregistered brotherhood. Thus, the young woman's life alternated 
between working in an underground printing house and serving prison sentences 
(she mentions three arrests and imprisonments), that is, it is described using the 
same language as that of the “heroes of faith". Admittedly, women generally re- 
ceived shorter sentences than men, as we can see from Tarasova's example. Never- 
theless, it is at the moment of her arrest that Tarasova becomes a public figure and 
acquires agency. 

Providing “channels of communication" with the Western world became one 
of the most important forms of activism. However, it must be said that this topic 
remains the most sensitive issue for both respondents in the post-Soviet space and 
Western activists to this day. One of the most famous activists in the West at the 
beginning of the 1960s was the Baptist poet Aida Skripnikova.** She was accused 
of establishing contacts with foreigners (such as the Swede, Jursmar) and was tried 
under Article 190-1 of the Soviet penal code.” Skripnikova’s activism included the 
distribution and transfer of samizdat materials and documents informing people 
about the persecution of believers throughout the USSR. These actions directly led 
to her arrest and trial, which drew attention to her activities among the Evangelicals. 

Motherhood was another field of female activism as mothers acted as agents 
in their own right, although mostly anonymously. Giving birth and raising several 
children became an important marker of belonging to the unregistered brotherhood 
and challenged the societal trend towards one- or two-child families. This trend is 
reflected in numerous photographs, most of which featured numerous children who 
had been left without a father, often indicated by the caption “Daddy is in prison”. 
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Figure 8.2 The sons of the evangelist Iurii Kuksenko. 1973. Family archive of Vera Katko 
(courtesy of Vera Katko) 


Photos of those who suffered for the faith were sent en masse to Western Evangeli- 
cal missions and human rights organisations. 

Motherhood, specifically the motherhood of numerous children, seemed to be 
each woman's most important mission. She was expected to give birth and raise 
the future members of the Church. Furthermore, women could step up as defenders 
of believers' rights, especially the right of Christian mothers to raise their children 
in their faith of choice. Thus, I have identified a specific genre of letters written 
by Christian mothers in which they publicly declared their disagreement with the 
state policy regarding raising children as atheists. In March 1969, a group of 1,453 
women identifying themselves as mothers of Evangelical Christians-Baptists liv- 
ing in the USSR“! sent a statement to the leading Soviet publishing houses and 
newspapers, the Council of Churches of the ECB and the Council of Relatives of 
Prisoners of the ECB. This multi-page letter (containing a number of documents on 
the violation of children's rights) began with a list of Soviet laws and international 
conventions that were being systematically violated by the USSR’s treatment of 
children from believing families: 


Today we turn all your attention to the suffering of our children, whom you 
torment, presenting it to the public under the guise of “salvation from the 
corrupting and pernicious influence of Christian upbringing". They are wit- 
nesses to house searches. These children have experienced, in their child- 
hood, the horror of the arrest of their fathers and mothers. Many of them 
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have experienced the fear of interrogations by the prosecutor’s office and the 
KGB: they are thrown into a fever at the sight of a policeman. Many of them 
are nicknamed “obscurantist” by their unbelieving peers. Based on a number 
of specific examples, we have ascertained that atheists, by their actions, do 
not re-educate but contribute to the physical destruction of our children.” 


The authors of the letters then provided detailed descriptions of individual cases 
and provided fully articulated complaints. 

This letter was not a unique case. The Christian mothers also sent an appeal to 
international institutions, signed by 4,031 mothers, dated 20 May 1977. Copies of 
this appeal were addressed to “all the heads of state in the world and all Christians 
and people of goodwill”. This letter began with a comparison of the contemporary 
period with the cruellest periods in human history: 


Nero and his followers, in the first centuries of Christianity, threw children 
and mothers into the arena to be torn apart by predators. Fascism ruthlessly 
killed children. Tsarist Russia took children away from sectarians and gave 
them to other people's houses to be educated. Slavery separated children 
from their mothers on the markets. 

The time of revolutions was marked by the death of hundreds and thou- 
sands of children from starvation, mass epidemics, and the resettlement of 
many families from their homes to the snows of Siberia, the North, the Far 
East, etc.? 


This multi-page letter also contained specific examples and harshly criticised 
the Soviet government for violating children's rights. Unfortunately, its authorship 
cannot be established: the letter does not contain the names of the compilers and is 
collectively signed by “Christian mothers". The text of the letter only stated that the 
"Signatures of 4,031 Christian mothers are attached, on 166 sheets, to the address 
of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Comrade Kosygin A.N." 

The discourse defending “Christian motherhood” was not typical for Rus- 
sian Evangelicals. Rather, it seems to be part of a conservative construction that 
emerged on a global level.“ As previously noted, for unregistered Evangelicals, 
giving birth to many children was a vocation, an act of activism, a sacrificial ser- 
vice to the “brotherhood”. At the same time, having many children was an open 
contradiction to the Soviet tendency towards the smaller families. Nevertheless, 
it is important to emphasise that the success of such “Christian motherhood” was 
conditioned by Soviet family policies: women bore responsibility for their children 
and, in practice, were often the main breadwinner in the family. A Soviet family 
could also consist of just a woman and her child or children. The state subsidies to 
support motherhood* and some social benefits for mothers of large families (mno- 
godetnye materi) allowed women to feel quite confident and protected.*° 

However, despite the various practices of activism described above, the gender 
specificity of activism in unregistered ECB communities demonstrates that a pri- 
mary feature of most forms of women’s activism was impersonality and anonymity. 
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The “Council of Relatives of Prisoners who suffered 
for the Word of God” 


This section focuses on the informal structures used to protect the imprisoned 
Evangelical Baptist Christians. This task was performed by the “Council of Rela- 
tives of Prisoners Who Suffered for the Word of God” (hereinafter referred to as the 
CRP). Although many of the documents produced by the CRP are well known, the 
Council’s composition, its fate and the motivation of its members have remained 
outside the interest of academic researchers.^ According to the official lists pub- 
lished by the Council of Churches of the ECB, there were 26 women in the Coun- 
cil of Relatives from 1964 to 1987.** What prompted these women to create this 
unique and long-lived organisation, a genuine human rights organisation, focused 
on protecting religious freedom? 

The Council's first official leader was Lidiia Govorun? who described her path 
to activism in an interview as follows: 


It was all my fault that I, a believer, belonged to the ECB church and took my 
child with me to worship. And then one day the authorities committed a ter- 
rible evil. Serezha went to school and did not return home... I wrote a com- 
plaint about the arbitrariness of the authorities and appealed to the people of 
God: “Dear children of God, help me bring my child back.” And many be- 
lievers of our long-suffering country began to intercede, and my complaint, 
with their signatures, was brought to the USSR Prosecutor's office, to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, to the Central Committee of the party, and 
to the regional prosecutor of the city of Smolensk. The regional prosecutor of 
the city of Smolensk, where I lived, called me and said: *Govorun [literally 
"talker"], why are you shouting to the whole world? Look, I have a full bag 
of your applications." I answered him: “I am a mother. I demand my maternal 
rights. You will take my child only over my dead body. I will never give him 
back to you... You steal a child from a defenceless mother, shame on you and 
your communism.” ... 

Then I stood up and said, “I will go and die with my brothers. There is 
no Serezha, and no life left for me on Earth. Nina Iastrebova,? who had ten 
children, and whose husband was in prison,?! has agreed to go with me. 


Thus, in 1964, this group of women spontaneously came together, through an 
open, public dialogue with the authorities. The Council of Relatives of Prisoners 
was then founded on 24 February 1964, when the group sent its first appeal to the 
communities in the country. The tone of the appeal was unexpected: the initiators 
of the SRU declared that the arrests and imprisonment of believers must be made 
known to the world and that information on the persecution of the faithful could 
successfully achieve this mission. 


Beloved brothers and sisters, Apostle Paul in his letter to the Philippians 
wrote: *As a result, it has become clear throughout the whole palace guard 
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and to everyone else that I am in chains for Christ” and that “...my circum- 
stances have turned out for the greater progress of the gospel” (Phil. 1:12-13). 

We, the relatives of the prisoners, also want our circumstances to serve the 
greater success of the work of God and, for this, we want the imprisonment 
of our relatives to be known to all of you so that you too can be involved in 
the body about which it is said: “... being fitted and held together by what 
every joint supplies...” (Eph.4:16) 

We thank the Lord for you, that through your ministry we are persecuted 
by the world, but not abandoned by you, so that God, through you, meets all 
our needs for His glory, but we ask that you always remember the brother and 
sister prisoners in your prayers to God... 

Therefore, if there is anyone who is in such a position as we are, having 
their husbands, brothers and sons imprisoned for the Word of God, let us 
know, and we will inform the Church. The Church, through her prayers, will 
tell her Head — Jesus Christ, who will send His protection soon.? 


This message sounded a call to all the churches to pray together for the prisoners 
and report on the persecution of believers and, in so doing, instigated a new form 
of activism. Indeed, this seemingly harmless Christian proposal about the need for 
prayer support for prisoners and their family members acquired an overtly political 
resonance. The public declaration that the “democratic” Soviet state held some of 
its citizen prisoners for religious beliefs was a criminal offence — a “slander dis- 
crediting the Soviet state and social system". Until the end of the Soviet era, pray- 
ing for prisoners within a congregation was considered an open challenge to the 
Soviet system and a marker of community opposition. Such public prayers were 
often initiated by women. 

Together with an appeal to the churches, the All-Union Congress of the Council 
of Prisoners’ Relatives sent out a report on the election of the “Provisional Council 
of Relatives”. The goals and objectives of the public organisation were formulated 
as follows: 


1 Provide constant information from the ECB about its faithful convicted for the 
Word of God and about the children taken away from believing ECB parents; 
calls to prayers for the prisoners and children. 

2 Petition the Government to review all trials of ECB believers convicted for the 
Word of God since 1961 with the aim of securing their release and full reha- 
bilitation (acquittal), as well as petitioning the Government to return the ECB 
children taken from their parents to their families ....? 


The Council of? Relatives of Prisoners began to collect and publish materials 
on religious persecution. From 1971, material about the persecutions was synthe- 
sised and published in a special periodical, the Bulletin of the Council of Relatives 
of Prisoners. Thus far, we do not have a complete list of the women who were 
members of the Council of Relatives of Prisoners. The 26 women named in the 
official documents are only a small portion of the members this organisation is 
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known to have had today. This is confirmed by other Council documents, such as 
the message about the expanded Council meeting that took place on 11 April 1971 
in Moscow. This document features signatures from 18 women but only 6 of these 
names also appear on the final list of CRP members. 

The signed appeals not only allow us to identify CRP activists but they also 
allow us to outline the geography of the movement. Participants in this 1971 meet- 
ing came from as far away as Alma-Ata, Novosibirsk, Kulunda, Odessa, Brest, 
Rostov-on-the Don, Kishinev, Karachaevsk, Gomel’, L’ viv, Timashevsk, Moscow 
and Dedovsk. Thus, the women came from five republics within the Soviet Union 
(RSFSR, Ukrainian SSR, Belarusian SSR, Kazakh SSR and Moldavian SSR). This 
impressive geographical span shows the ubiquitous presence of unregistered Evan- 
gelical Christians-Baptist communities, as well as the degree of coordination of the 
movement in the vast expanses of Soviet territory. 

The stories told about the members of the CRP reflect their adventurous life, 
escaping KGB surveillance and travelling around the country in order to verify 
information about the persecuted and organise assistance for the families of the 
prisoners. In an interview, Vera Khoreva? recalled that seven to nine of the young 
women in the Council had travelled to communities whose members were under 
arrest. At least once a month, meetings were held in different cities around the 
country so that the CRP members could process and summarise the information 
received.*° 


Figure 8.3 Meeting of the Council of Relatives of Prisoners. Early 1980s. Collection of the 
Travelling Museum of the Council of Churches of the ECB (courtesy of Mariia 
Tants) 
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Which functions did the members of the Council of Relatives of Prisoners as- 
sume? The CRP aimed to collect as much information as possible about the per- 
secution of believers. The Council of Relatives of Prisoners singled out the most 
outstanding “heroes of the faith” and publicised their fate through samizdat. They 
also regularly updated statistics on persecuted believers. The reality of the situation 
was that the courts did not always issue charges based on “religious articles’, in- 
stead, attempting to condemn believers based on non-political articles of the penal 
code. Thus, one purpose of the CRP publications was to attract attention to the So- 
viet Baptists, and they seem to have succeeded in doing just this. Their attendance 
at trials and documentation of the audiences, therefore, became a form of activism. 
The “records” of the trials had both an apologetic function — to preach the Gospel 
to atheistic members of the court — and a didactic function — to offer the believers 
at the trial models of behaviour. 

The CRP activists took it upon themselves to petition the authorities to end 
unjust persecution. The CRP members not only “interceded”, but also actively ex- 
plained the illegality of the authorities’ treatment of the believers to their readers. 
Their appeals contained detailed quotes from the International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights that explained the inconsistencies of Soviet legislation regarding the 
cults: 


Having signed the Helsinki Treaty, having ratified the International Covenant 
on Human Rights, you should have brought in line with them all the domestic 
laws and regulations that guarantee the observance of the political and civil 
rights of citizens, in particular, the right to freedom of conscience... Reli- 
gious citizens of the country have written and are writing to you, petitions 
with numerous signatures that request the amendment of the legislation on 
religious cults so that it does not encroach on the freedom of conscience of 
believers. By sending you these statements, they prove their unrelenting de- 
sire to regulate the relationship between the state and the Church. You have 
still not responded to the requests of believers from among the citizens of 
the country entrusted to you, have not taken the path of fulfilling the inter- 
national treaties you have signed, rather you continue to persecute believers 
for non-compliance with the legislation on religious cults, clearly moving 
toward the complete physical destruction of believers in the country.*” 


The CRP members also became an important communication channel for trans- 
mitting information about persecution and various forms of discrimination against 
believers to international institutions. Appeals to international structures, particu- 
larly foreign Evangelical and human rights organisations, and international law 
became a distinct fundamental feature of female activism.^* 

Lidiia Mikhailovna Vins (1907—1985) contributed to the success and legitimisa- 
tion of the CRP within the closed hierarchical structure of the Council of Churches 
of the ECB. She was the official leader of the Council of Relatives of Prisoners 
from 1966 to 1968 and directed the activism of its members until she was forced 
to flee the USSR in 1979. She gained her special position as she was the widow 
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of a preacher who had been persecuted for his faith and the mother of one of the 
leaders of the Council of Churches of the ECB. Many contemporaries ascribed the 
unprecedented popularity that the Council of Relatives acquired abroad to Vins’ ac- 
tions. Her broad knowledge, intellectual outlook and organisational skills allowed 
her to resonate with the media and, thereby, make the activism of the Council’s 
members visible. 

However, there is far less extant memorial material related to the other activ- 
ists from this movement other than those who received coverage in samizdat. One 
example describing the dramatic fate of the activist of the Council of Relatives of 
Prisoners is the obituary of Uliana Germaniuk (1930-1987), which was published 
in the movement’s Bulletin. A mother with many children and the wife of an ac- 
tivist of the Council of Churches, she fell seriously ill in custody and died three 
months after her release. 

The rhetoric of the CRP documents reflects two strategies designed to expose 
Soviet authorities through religious and legal arguments. The extent to which this 
discourse was accepted within the community is a matter of debate. The actions 
of the CRP prompted relatively severe criticism of some of the male leaders and a 
desire to limit their activism. Mikhail Shaptala (1925—1998), a leader of the “au- 
tonomous" wing of the Evangelical Christians-Baptists, spoke most openly on the 
matter. He was extremely critical of Vins’ leadership style and her desire to ex- 
ercise influence over the selection and action of male leaders in the organisation. 
These accusations betray the acute gender conflict present among the leaders of the 
unregistered movement. 

The unregistered ECB community itself was not a human rights movement; 
indeed, it was not even a movement geared towards gender equality. It was more 
the type of movement that is commonly referred to as conservative or fundamen- 
talist. Such movements commonly promote patriarchal religious interpretations 
and structures of religious practice in which women hold subordinate positions.?? 
However, to some extent, it fits into the understanding of female piety recorded 
by Saba Mahmood (according to her thesis, pious Muslim women can experience 
agency in acts of submission, rather than in resistance to external norms)? or Lihi 
Ben Shitrit's thesis that female activists interpret their agency through pious prac- 
tices performed in a framework of individual autonomy. However, in the USSR, 
the situation seems to have been fundamentally different from in the Middle East, 
where, as Ben Shitrit observes, religious movements offered women genuine liber- 
ation from oppressive socio-economic conditions and cultural norms. In the Soviet 
Union, we see that while women present themselves rhetorically as autonomous 
individuals, they do so when addressing outside audiences, “external” readers and 
observers. Yet, unlike in the West, Soviet Baptist women did not try to expand 
their opportunities within the religious community. Therefore, in line with Saba 
Mahmood's observation, we might ask whether these women were actually ex- 
pressing agency through acts of submission, rather than in resistance to external 
norms. Women could realise and express their piety through “traditional moth- 
erhood", the secret work of "invisible" agents (printers, Sunday school teachers, 
couriers for the transfer of materials) or, in the case of members of the Council of 
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Prisoners’ Relatives, as mediators in dialogue with a hostile external environment. 
By publicly defending the freedom of religion before the Soviet state and interna- 
tional institutions, women received a unique opportunity for self-realisation. This 
activity caused a certain tension (especially in relation to gender) and even opened 
criticism within the community. While confrontation with the state had decreased 
significantly by the end of the 1980s, this form of female activism was curtailed: 
the CRP was renamed the Department of Intercession and subordinated to the Un- 
ion’s male leadership. 

In my opinion, such female religious-based activism became possible not in 
spite of Soviet socio-political conditions, but thanks to them. Religious activists 
mastered the discourse of “socialist legality” and, by inscribing their demands 
“to abide by the law” within this discourse, they emulated the strategy of the So- 
viet human rights movement. Thus, instead of the traditional piety of a woman, 
we see an individualistic subjectivity in their actions. What is more, such activ- 
ism has much in common with the Eastern European Christian human rights 
movements.*! 


Conclusion 


Analysing the history of the illegal organisation of the Church Council of ECB, it 
becomes evident that membership in its communities was, in itself, a form of reli- 
gious activism. The Church Council's funerals and weddings, lawsuits and prison 
releases became manifestations of the Baptist faith. Practices of community leader- 
ship, pastors, preaching and evangelistic activity were exclusively male. 

At the top of the hierarchy of the Church Council, we usually find a male activ- 
ist, a prominent minister, a “preacher of the Word of God". Often married, with 
a large family, he remains in hiding and, therefore, does not work. Such men, or 
"prisoners" (uzniki), spent most of their time either behind bars or travelling around 
the country evangelising or, on secret journeys, setting up printing houses and de- 
livering literature. Although these male activists only appeared in their families to 
father children before disappearing again for several years, they were portrayed in 
the media as the heads of these large families. Other activists lower in the hierar- 
chy, who were imprisoned for their religious activities, enjoyed some fame but of- 
ten remained anonymous. Among them were the women who had received prison 
sentences for their activities as printers in publishing houses or Sunday school 
teachers. 

In this study, it was noted that, while men's activities aimed, primarily, to pre- 
serve the community's internal stability (and construct the community's identity 
through conflict with the leadership of the ECB), the primary aim of female activ- 
ism was to publicise male activism in the outside world and create heroic narratives 
of suffering. Motherhood, given that the faithful women were bearing numerous 
children, also became a specific form of activism. Having numerous children be- 
came notable in the context of both the Soviet gender project, in which moth- 
ers were, essentially, the heads of families and the emergence of the discourse of 
Christian motherhood as a vocation. 
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In the communities of the Council of Churches, women were generally deprived 
of the opportunity to position themselves independently. However, their strategy 
of submission can be interpreted as a form of female piety. In the study, special 
attention was paid to the organisation of unregistered ECB, which fought for the 
rights of those suffering for the faith. This was the most durable human rights 
organisation with a focus on religious rights in the USSR and an unprecedented 
case of female activism in the USSR. It is also notable that the task of defending 
religious freedom and presenting this movement to an international audience pre- 
dominantly fell to women who otherwise adhered to traditional patriarchal norms. 
However, this patriarchal and traditionalist worldview did not prevent them from 
using the discourse of human rights, albeit with a limited focus on the religious 
rights of their own community, and following a pattern we also find in other post- 
war Christian human rights movements. The concept of “traditional roles” fits into 
the Soviet gender project in a very bizarre way. Indeed, the women of the Council 
of Churches were clearly aware of their subjectivity in the secular legal system. 
Thus, we see that the women of the Council of Relatives of prisoners acted as fully 
fledged agents in both political and social spheres. They explained international 
norms and criticised domestic ones, recorded discriminatory measures and acted to 
defend their rights in a secular space, talking about infringement and discrimina- 
tion in addition to their religious and social rights, and those of their families. 
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9 A Christian Feminism in the USSR? 


A Historical Overview of the Religious 
Women's Club “Mariia” (1980-1982) 


Anna Sidorevich 


We understand, of course, that Western feminists are in search of freedom. But it is 
clear to us that in its search for freedom, Christianity goes further than any feminist 
doctrine. 

Tat'iana Goricheva, Filles de Job. Les féministes de "Maria" (1989)! 


Their feminism cannot have come from the West. 
Neither has it come from the past. 
Women and Eastern Europe Group, Woman and Russia: 
First Feminist Samizdat (1980) 


In 1980, the religious women's club “Mariia” was created by a group of women 
who were participants in the so-called second culture? of Leningrad. By the moment 
of the club's creation, its co-founders Tat'iana Goricheva, Nataliia Malakhovskaia 
and Iuliia Voznesenskaia had already taken part in the publication of the samizdat 
feminist edited collection Woman and Russia, initiated by the unofficial poet and 
artist Tat'iana Mamonova. However, they eventually came to reject the orientation 
towards Western feminism advocated by the latter and turned to Orthodox Chris- 
tianity as a source of liberation. The theory of Russian feminism^ was conceived 
by its adherents in opposition to both the Soviet project of women's emancipation 
carried out by the Bolsheviks in the early 20" century? and contemporary Western 
feminism of the second wave, some notions of which somehow reached Leningrad 
across the Iron curtain. 

In recent years, the phenomenon of the independent women's movement in Len- 
ingrad in the late 1970s and early 1980s has attracted considerable attention from 
Russian feminist activists and researchers from different parts of the world. This 
led to the reissue of the samizdat edited collection Woman and Russia by a group 
of researchers and feminist activists in 2020." The existing scholarship has primar- 
ily focused on the history of the foundation and development of the Leningrad 
women's movement? and on its place within Soviet dissent,’ in the broader context 
of “state feminism” and public discourse in the USSR," as well as its transna- 
tional connections.'* However, it has paid less attention to the role of religion in the 
development of the movement. 
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My interest in the subject of the religious feminism of the group “Maria” dates 
back to a Master thesis defended in 2017,? which prompted me to explore the issue 
further in my PhD dissertation, currently in progress."^ In addition, the thesis, together 
with a number of interviews I conducted with the movement's participants, served 
as a reference material for Kateryna Zorya’s article “The Maria Underground Zine: 
Religious Feminism in 1980s Leningrad".'^ By drawing on the first two issues of the 
journal Maria, women’s memoirs and oral sources, Zorya examines the rejection of 
Soviet Marxism by the participants of the club “Maria” and explores the uniqueness 
of their alternative, Christian feminism centred on the figure of the mother of God. 
However, the analysis conducted by Zorya seems to be rather limited in scope, as it 
does not consider the circumstances of women's conversion to Christianity in the 
context of Leningrad underground. Besides, while giving an overview of the repres- 
sions the group experienced domestically, it only briefly mentions its marginalisation 
on a global scale, without engaging in a closer and more detailed analysis. 

In this chapter, I will argue that the uniqueness of the theory of Russian Chris- 
tian feminism elaborated by the members of the club “Mariia” conditioned its in- 
secure position in both domestic and international contexts and predetermined its 
subsequent decline. While the denunciation of Soviet women's condition and use 
of religious discourse led to the activists’ persecutions at home, the Christian orien- 
tation of their feminism elicited rejection from Western feminists after their exile. 
This chapter will trace these women's path towards religion and feminism, pre- 
sent the circumstances of the creation of the discussion club “Mariia” and related 
samizdat journal, analyse the main theoretical foundations of their unique brand 
of religious feminism, and study the reception of Christian feminists’ ideas in an 
international context. 


*Job's daughters"'5: the path towards God 


None of the founders of the club “Mariia” had been Christian believers since child- 
hood. Tat'iana Goricheva, the club's main ideologist, was raised in an atheist fam- 
ily. Although her mother came from a priest’s family, she shared this information 
with Tat’iana only on the threshold of death. Goricheva believes that her grandfather 
might have been executed in the early years of Bolshevik rule, which made religion 
a taboo for the next generation of her family." At first, Tat'iana got interested in such 
spiritual practices as yoga, rather common in the milieu of Leningrad underground of 
the 1970s. She turned to Orthodox Christianity after she had a revelation at the age 
of 26, but her religiosity quickly became a problem at home, which made her leave: 


When I started hanging icons at home, [my mother] rose strictly against it. 
She would say: “You are shaming us in front of the neighbours, only old 
women go to church, and you go to pray every day just like an old woman.” 
In sum, I was a disgrace to this family, and so I left.'* 


In the letter “Rejoice, redemption from the tears of Eve” published in the sam- 
izdat collection Woman and Russia, Tatiana Goricheva confesses that in her 
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“pre-Christian” years she suffered from what Carl Gustav Jung calls the “Electra 
complex”,'? which made her rebel against her female self. It was compounded by 
the whole Soviet educational system, which aimed at raising a “one-dimensional, 
*pseudo-male' personality".?? She argues that after she banned her female self from 
her consciousness, it was relegated to the unconscious, where it took a sinister and 
demonic form, encouraging her to live by the rule “nothing is forbidden", until prayer 
to the mother of God — “the perfect incarnation of humanity and of women"?! — 
helped her discover and resurrect her female self “in all its purity and absoluteness".? 


I thought that my life was ruled by my “sharp intellect" but in reality I was the 
slave of my unconscious. Thus our dissolute “paganism” induced us to reject 
our female essence, just as the pagan religion of the past had done. We saw the 
female essence as the vehicle of irrational and demonic forces and were fright- 
ened by its chaos and violence. And then She appeared, rescuer of the fallen.” 


Banished from home, Tat'iana found refuge in the “second culture", where 
she had a community of like-minded people, who also came to God in adulthood. 
Tat'iana recalls that they had very little knowledge of Orthodox Christianity and had 
to educate themselves, to look for scarce religious literature, which was often smug- 
gled by foreigners.” In 1974, Tat'iana Goricheva, together with underground poets 
Sergei Stratanovskii, Viktor Krivulin and Evgenii Pazukhin, co-founded a religious- 
philosophical seminar in order to provide Leningrad nonconformist youths with a 
platform for religious self-education. At first, the participants in the seminar read 
the works of the Church Fathers, studied the history of Orthodox Christianity, and 
listened to lectures on modern Western theology. Later on, presentations and discus- 
sions on such topics as “Christianity and humanism” and “Christianity and culture” 
came to play a central role. The seminar was open to everyone, and among its par- 
ticipants were writers, philosophers, poets and artists recently converted to Christian- 
ity, Orthodox priests, Baptists, Catholics, Jews and Anthroposophists.? The samizdat 
journal 37, co-edited by Tat'iana Goricheva, Viktor Krivulin and Lev Rudkevich, 
named after the number of the apartment they shared, was the seminar's press organ. 
Philosophy and religion were the main topics covered in the journal, although it also 
included poetry, prose, literary translations, critical essays and journalistic articles. 

It was also in the 1970s that Tat'iana found a confessor who can be seen as her 
spiritual guide: 


We were looking for a spiritual person, who lived this life... There were very 
few such priests. And those who cooperated with youths were sent to prison. ... 
That is why all those whom we approached in Petersburg told us: *Go away 
from my church". And once the poet Boris Kupriianov told me: “Father 
Aleksandr^ wants to meet you". And we arrived for the evening service: me, 
Krivulin, and Galia Grigor'eva. ... And he told us: *I can be your confessor. 
Isee that you do not confess, do not live a proper church life". And we agreed 
because it was a rare case. He also attended our seminars, in plain clothes — 
so that no one would see that a priest has come to the seminar.’ 
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Another co-founder of the club “Mariia”, poet and political activist Iuliia 
Voznesenskaia, came to God and was baptised at the age of 33. Other participants 
in the club, such as Klavdiia Rotmanova, Galina Grigor’eva and Alla Sariban, fol- 
lowed a similar path and were also converted to Orthodox Christianity as adults. In 
the 1970s, Klavdiia Rotmanova lived in Riga and participated in the Jewish dissi- 
dent movement: “Every week there were meetings, on Saturday evening, Shabbat. 
We would get together, read prayers and listen to lectures on different historical 
subjects”. She tells the story of her coming to God in the text entitled “About my 
faith?* published in the journal Mariia. She was raised in an atheist family and re- 
ceived atheist education at school. After graduating from university, she met some- 
one who guided her towards God. As for Galina Grigor’eva, at first, she became 
involved in such spiritual practices as yoga and converted to Orthodox Christian- 
ity after meeting Tat'iana Goricheva in the mid-1970s. From 1975 to 1980, she 
also attended Goricheva and Krivulin’s religious-philosophical seminar. For Alla 
Sariban, the way to Orthodox Christianity lay through a process of self-education 
and personal reflection on the meaning of life.” As for the third co-founder of the 
club, underground writer Nataliia Malakhovskaia, she was never baptised but also 
became a Christian at the time of her participation in the club “Mariia”. In an in- 
terview in the 1990s, Nataliia admitted that she was religious back then, but in an 
untraditional way: she was more interested in spirituality, rather than in religiosity 
as such. In addition, she claimed that her involvement with Christianity was to a 
significant degree due to the political context of the late USSR: 


God was perceived as some kind of freedom, as opposed to the KGB. When 
everything presses on you, and it feels like they will always oppress you here.... 
And it seemed that God was some kind of alternative. Moreover, I have some 
things of my own that are connected with spirituality, rather than with religios- 
ity in the literal sense, which has been going on since my early childhood.*° 


However, in a more recent interview," Malakhovskaia denied any involvement 
with religiosity. This shift might have been conditioned by the recent Russian con- 
text, with the predominant atheist orientation of contemporary feminism and sig- 
nificant opposition between feminists and the Church, especially as far as the issue 
of abortion and the rights of LGBT-persons are concerned. The conflict between 
religiosity and struggle for women's rights, however, does not appear to have ex- 
isted for the founders and members of the club “Mariia” back in the early 1980s. 
Quite the opposite: Christianity was seen as an inherent part of Russian feminism, 
as opposed to both the Soviet emancipation project and feminism in the West. 


The club “Mariia”: its origins and development 


In 1979, Tat'iana Mamonova initiated the creation of the first independent wom- 
en's edited collection (al’manakh) “for women and about women", under the title 
Woman and Russia, to denounce women's condition in the USSR. The idea to create 
such a periodical was encouraged by her personal experience of social conditions 
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in the USSR (such as childbirth at a Soviet maternity hospital) and discrimina- 
tion encountered among underground artists and poets in Leningrad.” It was also 
fuelled by her personal readings. Thanks to her involvement in the community 
of nonconformist artists in Leningrad, she had contacts with foreign diplomats,” 
which gave her access to the foreign press. She read French, American and West 
German feminist magazines, such as Emma and Courage.” Besides, Mamonova 
also adhered to certain ideas of Marxist feminism and spoke positively of Lenin 
and Alexandra Kollontai.?? 

In 1975, she shared her idea of launching a samizdat women's journal with 
Iuliia Voznesenskaia, but the latter rejected her invitation at first and joined the 
editorial board only in 1979 when she returned from the camps?*: “I had to go 
through women's camps and prisons to change my mind and realise that the wom- 
en's condition in our country needs a special conversation". In summer 1979, 
Mamonova repeated her offer to Tat'iana Goricheva, who agreed to join the edito- 
rial board and also invited Nataliia Malakhovskaia. Goricheva studied philosophy 
at the university and was closely familiar with existentialism; she had also read The 
Second Sex by Simone de Beauvoir and gave underground lectures on this subject. 
However, sympathy towards Marxist feminism or familiarity with Western second- 
wave feminist ideas was an exception rather than the rule in the group of authors 
and editors of the journal. In her interview, Nataliia Malakhovskaia confirms that 
she had "zero" knowledge about feminism and did not even know the word: *Only 
Mamonova was familiar with Western feminism" ?* 

Ten copies of Woman and Russia were published in September 1979. It revealed 
such problems faced by women in Soviet Russia as poor conditions in maternity 
hospitals and abortion clinics, the women’s “double burden" of house chores and 
employment, humiliation and violence experienced by women in prisons. The first 
KGB persecutions followed immediately, and in November 1979, Tat'iana Ma- 
monova was summoned to the KGB for questioning. They asked her to stop the 
publication and enquired whether she was going to leave the country.” According 
to Malakhovskaia, Goricheva told her that Mamonova was threatened to have her 
son's custody taken away from her, which led to their decision to protect her and 
create a new women's journal Mariia to replace Woman and Russia.*° This decision 
de facto initiated the division ofthe group: Tat'iana Mamonova continued to collect 
texts on her own, which she published in Paris after her exile in 1980, while many 
other women from the Leningrad artistic underground joined the group “Mariia”. 
At the same time, in December 1979, a smuggled copy of Woman and Russia was 
discovered in Paris by French feminists, participants of the group “Psychanalyse et 
Politique", who translated it and published the whole issue in French in their jour- 
nal Des femmes en mouvements hebdo in January 1980.*' Later the collection was 
also translated and published in West Germany, Italy and many other countries.” 

According to Natal'ia Dukova, one of the participants in the group “Mariia”, 
among the reasons of the group's division and the creation of a new samizdat wom- 
en's journal Mariia was also the desire to evade Mamonova's undivided authority 
and to enlarge the scope of issues which could be raised.? In her interview, she 
also mentions that those who later founded the group “Mariia” were not interested 
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in writing texts on “phallocracy” but wanted to raise the question of the search for 
spirituality.“ Tat'iana Goricheva shared her impressions: 


But it is in the chapter on Christianity that our ideas least correspond to the 
convictions of Tat'iana Mamonova. She strives to resemble Western femi- 
nists. She upholstered her room with feminist literature (procured by tour- 
ists). She is well convinced of the fact that men are solely responsible for 
the misfortune of humanity and general misery.... We don't like it. We like 
neither the tone, nor the eternal recriminations against the masculine gender. 
This face clenched by the fire of passion, these brittle words which exclude 
any contradiction; for us, all this belongs in the past. It reminds us of the time 
when we were convinced of our innocence and the guilt of everyone else.? 


The discussion club “Mariia” was founded in March 1980 following the ini- 
tiative of Iuliia Voznesenskaia. Among its members were those who had already 
participated in the publication of Woman and Russia, such as Sof'ia Sokolova and 
Galina Grigor'eva, but there were also many new participants: Tat'iana Belaeva, 
Elena Shanygina, Alla Sariban, Klavdiia Rotmanova, Irina Zhosan, Natal'ia Laza- 
reva, Natal'ia Dukova, Elena Borisova, Renata Sycheva, Anna Malonga, Liudmila 
Levitina, Natal'ia Savel'eva, Tat'iana Fedotova, Kari Unksova and Natal'ia Vo- 
ronina. The publication of the first issue of Mariia in spring 1980 reinforced per- 
secutions against the co-founders of the women's movement. Iuliia Voznesenskaia 
was threatened to have her son drafted and sent to Afghanistan and had to leave the 
USSR in May 1980. On 20 July, the second day of the 1980 Summer Olympics, 
Tatiana Mamonova, Tat'iana Goricheva and Nataliia Malakhovskaia also left the 
USSR. Those who stayed behind continued to host club discussions and edit the 
journal Mariia, the second issue of which was collated and published in summer 
and autumn 1980. However, in September 1980, the illustrator of Mariia Natal'ia 
Lazareva was arrested. During the search in her art studio, the draft of an *Ad- 
dress to the women of the world" concerning the War in Afghanistan was found. At 
first, she was accused of "dissemination of knowingly false fabrications defaming 
the Soviet state and social system" (Article 190-1). But later these charges were 
dropped, *6 and she was accused of forgery of documents (Article 196-3), as she had 
falsified one of the employment records in her work record book. As a result, Laza- 
reva was sentenced to ten months of imprisonment.^' This arrest shocked the other 
participants of the group, but they continued to put together and edit the third issue 
of Mariia in 1981. When the issue was published, the KGB forced a large part of 
the editorial board to exile: Tat'iana Belaeva, Elena Shanygina, Alla Sariban, Irina 
Zhosan and Sof’ia Sokolova had to leave the country in 1981. 

According to Natal'ia Dukova's testimony, the few women who stayed behind 
continued to collect texts, and three more issues appeared in samizdat in Lenin- 
grad. However, there is no evidence of any further circulation of Mariia in Lenin- 
grad after Lazareva's arrest. Instead, the materials were smuggled to the exiled club 
members, who tried to reproduce them in the West. However, to our knowledge, 
only the first three issues of Mariia were published in tamizdat.** According to 
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Galina Grigor’ eva, it was Natal'ia Lazareva who initiated the release of the jour- 
nal’s sixth issue in samizdat in 1981.? Lazareva bound three copies of the issue and 
tried to smuggle one of them across the border to Iuliia Voznesenskaia through the 
intermediary of a foreigner named Georg.? However, she was denounced and ar- 
rested in March 1982. Natal’ia Lazareva was accused of “anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda” and sentenced?! to four years in prison and two years of exile,? which 
marked the end of the Leningrad women’s initiative. 


From Eve to Maria: major theoretical foundations of Russian feminism 


In the address “To the women of Russia” published in the first issue of Mariia, 
the participants in the group explained their choice of a name for the journal and 
the discussion club in the following way: “We called our club and journal after 
Her, who brought salvation to the world, the intercessor of Russia on Earth and in 
Heaven"? The authors went on to explain that Russia was facing a spiritual crisis, 
and only women, who suffered the most in Soviet Russia, could save the nation: 
“You have a weapon capable of protecting humankind on the edge of destruction. 
And this weapon is Love”.** They denounced a civilisation that, having achieved 
great technological progress, was still a “civilisation of savages”. As for Russia, the 
catastrophe was even more obvious: “We tried to achieve justice at the price of a 
bloody revolution, we killed God, we tortured millions of the best people and now 
we are reaping the fruits [of our deeds]”.°° In their view, it was time to abandon 
politics of expansion and war and to turn to “feminine” values. Salvation should 
then come from the new Russian woman who “should be born": free and independ- 
ent, she would not abuse her freedom to harm her neighbours — instead, she would 
transform it into a creative urge. She would realise her high purpose, treat the “pain 
of the century" as her personal pain; the suffering of others would be her destiny. 
The problem of women's emancipation was seen not only and not so much as a po- 
litical one but also as a spiritual and ontological one. They thus understood Christi- 
anity as the key to the crisis and necessary condition of a genuine liberation, which 
no feminism outside Christianity could achieve. In Tat'1ana Goricheva's words: 


This was our conviction: feminism that does not go through Jesus Christ leads 
to a dead end. For it lacks the strength and courage to change the world and the 
hearts of people. My friends were well placed to know the difference between 
freedom without God and freedom with God. The first is deadly and self-de- 
structive, and it leads to despair. It leads precisely to demagogic and hysterical 
accusations, which spare nothing and no one. Whereas the latter makes us dis- 
cover freedom beyond freedom, freedom which no longer cares about itself; that, 
which is the music, the backdrop, and the expression of the great reconciliation." 


The major theoretical foundations of the Russian feminism of the club “Mariia” 
appear to have been developed in opposition to Western feminism. The club 
members used this term to refer to the feminist tendency represented by Tat'iana 
Mamonova in a context of limited access to knowledge about different feminist 
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currents of second wave feminism in the West. The “demagogic and hysterical ac- 
cusations” denounced by Tat'iana Goricheva in the aforementioned quote seem to 
refer to the common representation of Western feminism among the members of 
“Mariia”. In their responses to the questionnaire of the French journal Alternatives 
published in Mariia, the club members admitted that they had little knowledge 
about Western feminist movements, but they knew that most of them were leftist, 
if not avowedly Marxist, while the club “Mariia” was against Marxism. They ar- 
gued that they entertained no illusion about the use of violent, revolutionary means 
to achieve a transformation of society. The women’s condition in the late USSR, 
which resulted from Soviet emancipation policies, allowed them to conclude that 
no political or social reform could transform society and emancipate women, and 
only a “great spiritual metamorphosis of life” could bring about this fundamental 
change. This orientation towards religious and spiritual values was what distin- 
guished Russian feminism from feminism in the West, they argued.^* 

Russian feminism also stood in sharp opposition to Marxist feminism as it was 
incarnated by the Soviet emancipation project. The members of the club “Mariia” 
accused Marxism not only of lacking spirituality but also of having caused the cur- 
rent spiritual and social crisis in Soviet Russia. 


Marxism has no spiritual background, no principle of love, no search for spir- 
itual truths, beauty, and art — there is only the principle of the belly (printsip 
zhivota): everything is equal, enough chow-down (zhratvy) for everyone — 
this is its ideal.... 

Marxism is a severe illness of consciousness, karma endured by millions — 
and there is no coming back to it .... It is a pity that there is an illusion of 
Marxism in the West despite our painful experience, despite appeals by Solz- 
henitsyn and other believers. We would not like to see Europe experience 
Marxism [the way we did].? 


In her text *Witches in space" published in Mariia, Tat'iana Goricheva pre- 
sented the Soviet emancipated woman as a hermaphrodite, an “asexual homuncu- 
lus” who had lost her history (age) and nature (sex).°° This Soviet woman devoid of 
her womanhood appeared as a non-human being, a “witch”, a “Valkyria”, a “she- 
devil” who abandoned all the feminine Christian virtues. Goricheva introduced the 
notion of femina sovietica to define the women from the covers of the journal Sov- 
etskaia zhenshchina: “animal-smug, rough face with straw instead of hair and glass 
instead of eyes, women-judges, women-administrative workers, women-guards, 
harsh and fanatic, blindly obeying someone else’s will and shamelessly treading 
upon the weaker".*! She concluded by encouraging women to restore their sex and 
their nature, which she understood primarily as the nature corresponding to the 
feminine Christian virtues, as this was the essential condition for women to achieve 
genuine freedom.” 

At the core of the theory of Russian feminism was humility, a virtue which, 
according to the Leningrad feminists, was long misinterpreted and downplayed 
to the extent that the word had lost its original Christian sense. The discussion 
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“Modern woman and humility”, which took place in Leningrad in autumn 1980 
and was reproduced in one of the tamizdat issues of Mariia, complemented by the 
texts of some exiled club members, allowed for the expression of various, even 
contradictory points of view on the subject. The predominant tendency, however, 
seems to have been formulated by Tat’iana Goricheva. She based her argument on 
the opposition between Eve, representing the path of self-will, and Mother Mary, 
representing the path of obedience. Eve stood for the demoniac world, which the 
club members had long forgotten and overcome after shedding their previous con- 
victions. According to Goricheva, Mother Mary’s power lay in her humility, which 
should not be confused with servility: while the latter is due to an inner anxiety, 
the former results from inner peace; servility is caused by fear, whereas humility is 
the ultimate victory over fear: “Humility conquers egoism and gives openness to 
any destiny, any heaven-sent obstacle”.® In her monograph published later on, she 
highlighted that humility, which played a central role for the women of “Mariia”, 
was equally subversive in bourgeois and communist societies: 


In their struggle against society and the state, my friends could feel how con- 
tingent the values of destruction and confrontation are. Only humility helped 
them reach the plane of existence where there was no narcissism, where they 
could be themselves with no harm to others.... Humility is the most incred- 
Ible, the most mysterious, and the deepest Christian virtue, which is banished 
by both bourgeois society (with its complacency) and communist society 
(because [the word] man “sounds proudly" (chelovek zvuchit gordo)** over 
there).5 


Mariia in the West 


“Women are subjected to God in all monotheistic religions, and this is repression", 
said the French feminist Michele Idels, a participant in the group "Psychanalyse et 
Politique” in an interview.” In the late 1970s and early 1980s, she was one of the 
contributors of the publishing house “Des femmes", which played a crucial role in 
the reproduction of the Leningrad women's samizdat in France. French feminists 
helped draw international attention to the Soviet authorities’ repression against the 
group, thus significantly contributing to their decision to exile most dissident femi- 
nists instead of imprisoning them. In 1981, *Des femmes" published the French 
translation of the first issue of Mariia. However, the religious tendency first ex- 
pressed in Tat'iana Goricheva’s text “Rejoice, redemption from the tears of Eve" 
published in Woman and Russia, and later developed in the journal Mariia, appears 
to have been the central point of divergence between the two groups. For most 
Western second-wave feminists, religion was part of the conservative patriarchal 
system. A critical letter published in the journal Des femmes en mouvements hebdo 
in response to the edited collection illustrates well this point: 


Tat'iana G. does not just talk about her own personal experience, which is as 
valid as everyone else’s, but she also presents a model, universal “salvation” 
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in some way. What she claims to be a discovery is exactly what has been used 
to justify our oppression for centuries. 


Soon after their exile, the co-founders of the club “Mariia” became aware 
of this major discrepancy, which divided them from their Western feminist 
"sisters". At first, Tat'iana Goricheva tried to explain Western atheist feminists 
“how Russian ‘feminism’ became religious and why only in church could the 
modern Russian woman find freedom and consolation, gain strength for life and 
accomplishments”. She would explain that Orthodox priests never forced women 
to get married and never told them that marriage was their primary purpose. She 
set in opposition Catholicism, based on prohibitions, with her personal experience 
of Orthodox Christianity and argued that her priest (batiushka) never prohibited 
her anything, but “he created such an atmosphere of seriousness and significance 
around him" that they were “ashamed of and uninterested in sin". However, her 
explanations never elicited complete understanding. Many years later, Tat'iana 
Goricheva would formulate an explanation for this failure to find a common ground 
with "bourgeois" feminists: it had to do, in her view, with the discrepancy between 
the Western context, where Christianity was a rather conformist path, and the late 
USSR, where it was a conscious choice and a way to confront the oppressive state: 


Indeed, is it possible to advocate humility among those who live in the abso- 
lute conformism of an overly decent "bourgeois Christianity"? Is it possible 
to advocate humility among those who have never rebelled, who live their 
programmed life, unconsciously subjecting themselves to customary norms 
and fears? Those who have never been themselves, who have never made a 
choice, but who have always listened to others (just not God) - listened to 
people and to the state. It is obvious that first you need to wake these women 
up from eternal slumber, knock them out of a state of inertia.” 


Finding themselves in a new environment without any limitations placed on ac- 
cess to information, including knowledge of contemporary Western feminist theo- 
ries, the exiled Soviet feminists had an opportunity to further elaborate their ideas, 
while reflecting on their common Soviet past. The correspondence between some 
of the members of the club “Mariia” in exile provides unique insights into the role 
of Christianity in the development of Russian feminism. In one of her letters ad- 
dressed to Tat'iana Goricheva in 1982, Alla Sariban shared her impression of the 
role that religion played in the West as a driving force of the political right: “it is 
an ideology employed to achieve worldly goals which is largely abused (kotoroi 
zloupotrebliaiut)". She compared it with the context of the late USSR, where, on 
the contrary, inner spiritual life was seen as the last frontier of freedom: 

After all, in Sovdepiia,” all of us, i.e., each of us, either completely alone 
or in small groups of like-minded people, opposed a huge, uncoordinated 
system, which was ready to grind us. Each of us was generally alone in the 
struggle for their ^T", and we could not simply have an influential party under 
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the conditions of Soviet life, etc. So, in Sovdepiia, the Church and the circle 
of believers were only a means to help each individual soul survive and find 
the way to God.... Inner life and religion as the ontological basis of inner 
life, — this is a sphere where a person is still free, where they can create.” 


Further in this letter, Sariban raises the issue of Western feminists’ rejection of 
religion and suggests organising a discussion devoted to this subject. She argues 
that the Law of Moses contradicts the teachings of Christ regarding women’s posi- 
tion, because it reflects a particular historically contingent social structure. But the 
teachings of Christ, according to her, are based on love and cannot but contribute 
to the advancement of society. The “unnatural” character of Soviet life and hu- 
miliations experienced by Soviet women had increased the attractiveness of the 
traditional lifestyle, which offered women a respected place as a mother, wife and 
housewife and the possibility to fulfil their feminine nature. However, Alla Sariban 
argued that this “old” life would no longer suit Soviet educated women. The Chris- 
tian family that the club “Mariia” strove for had nothing to do with returning to the 
past, but rather it aimed at developing radically new social relations, based on the 
spirit of Christianity.” In her letters to Alla Sariban, Tat'iana Goricheva shared in 
turn the idea that women’s oppression was due not to religious, but purely histori- 
cal reasons, and expressed her criticism towards the political right in the West: 


...the rightists here ideologise and bureaucratise the situation too much. Why 
do they fight abortion this much? If there is no trust in life, in God, in the 
commandments of the Gospel, the laws won’t scare anyone and won’t be an 
obstacle. I always tell them — you need to be “for” and not against.... And 
contraception is a “good thing”, there should be freedom, not everyone must 
be a mother of many children (or a mother at all), marriage has a different 
purpose.” 


However, this exchange of ideas, rather revealing as far as the theory of Rus- 
sian feminism is concerned, never took place on the pages of the journal Mariia. 
After her exile, Iuliia Voznessenskaia worked for the International Society for Hu- 
man Rights (ISHR) in Frankfurt am Main, West Germany. In 1980, together with 
Tat’iana Goricheva, she founded the Women’s Association Mariia at the ISHR, an 
international network for support of persecuted women in the USSR.” However, 
after the publication of the first two tamizdat issues of Mariia, a series of disagree- 
ments arose over editorial decisions, which led to the division of the group. Iuliia 
Voznesenskaia launched a new journal entitled Vestnik Marii (Herald of Mariia), 
while Tat’iana Goricheva published the third issue of Mariia in Paris. In 1982, after 
the break with Iuliia Voznesenskaia and after funding from the ISHR ended, the 
exiled members of the club “Mariia” faced difficulties in paying high publication 
costs. Moreover, the distribution of Mariia" seems to have been complicated by 
the lack of popularity of the journal among Soviet dissidents and Western femi- 
nists. These factors, combined with the necessity to settle in foreign countries, led 
to the end of the journal's publication. 
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Conclusion 


The phenomenon of the club “Mariia” at the beginning of the 1980s can be seen as 
the result of two simultaneous phenomena: Tat'iana Mamonova’s feminist initia- 
tive, which triggered a reexamination of the “woman question” in the USSR within 
the Leningrad underground, and the conversion to Christianity of several of the 
women constituting this group. Among them was Tat’iana Goricheva, a prominent 
underground Christian philosopher who largely contributed to the formulation of 
the group’s major theoretical foundations. The theory of Russian feminism, in- 
spired by the figure of the Virgin Mary (Mariia) and based on the Christian virtue 
of humility, denounced the women’s condition in the USSR and offered a unique 
solution to the “woman question” in the context of an atheist authoritarian state. 
Persecuted by the KGB at home and facing misunderstanding among Western fem- 
inists, the religious women's club “Mariia” ended its activities two years after its 
foundation, but it left a unique heritage, which cannot be fully understood without 
a careful consideration of its historical context. 
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The “Parallel Polis” of Young 
Russian Orthodox Converts 
in the 1970s-1980s! 


Barbara Martin 


Introduction 


Communism may have had a strong force of attraction for generations of Soviet 
citizens born before the war, who had taken up arms to defend their Fatherland dur- 
ing the Nazi invasion, and who had identified with the struggle for a fairer world. 
However, the generations born after the war perceived the system in which they 
were raised as an immutable set of rites and slogans, the performance of which 
was a necessary token of loyalty, but which had lost much of their literal mean- 
ing.” From passivity to rejection, there was but one step, which some educated 
young people made. Elena Beliakova, who converted to Russian Orthodoxy while 
in university, remembered: “The thing is, at the time Soviet ideology had kind of 
‘exhausted itself’. Its falsity could be felt at many levels. Therefore, it was so easy 
to give it up. And the path to faith was a path away from Soviet ideology.” Like 
her, many young people who had received a higher education turned away from 
"scientific materialism" and became interested in a variety of spiritual and religious 
traditions, from Hinduism to Judaism, and from Baptist Protestantism to Russian 
Orthodoxy. Yet these young people were also a product of the Soviet system, which 
had left a deep imprint on their education, values, and mindset. The search for al- 
ternative beliefs was in itself typical of a society that had always placed ideas over 
the material realm. 

These young people had had few contacts with religion in their childhood. 
A religious grandmother was usually their only link to a religious culture that 
seemed to be dying out, while their parents had either lost their religious faith 
or were too afraid of repression to give their children a religious education. So- 
viet atheist education emphasised the alleged incompatibility between religion 
and science, insisting that the former was but a relic of the past, soon to disap- 
pear. To replace religious rituals, new civic rituals were introduced.* However, 
by the 1970s, Communist ideology was steadily losing its grip over the minds, 
and young people who had been raised with high moral ideals were left with 
a vold, sometimes a feeling of helplessness, purposelessness. While a tiny mi- 
nority engaged in open dissent, many others turned to alternative subcultures, 
from rock music and hippie culture to religion.? If the regime had lied about so 
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many things, couldn't it be that the materialist worldview was just another of its 
mystifications? 

The first step on the path to faith could be the effect of peer influence, when 
a group of friends with a shared interest in religion decided to get baptised or to 
go on pilgrimage to monasteries to visit revered monks (startsy). But coming to 
faith has always been a highly individual process.5 It could happen suddenly, for 
example through a mystic experience or an encounter with a priest or a believer, 
or it could be progressive. Often, interest in Eastern religions and yoga, which was 
then widespread, opened young people up to the possibility of the existence of the 
divine, and the next stage was a conversion to Russian Orthodoxy, perceived as the 
traditional religion of the Russian people. For others, readings in Russian religious 
philosophy of the late 19" and early 20" century, from Vladimir Solov'ev to Pavel 
Florenskii and Sergei Bulgakov, or the most accessible writings of Fr. Aleksandr 
Men' could offer a way to faith. 

Interest 1n Russian Orthodoxy was also related to the growing revival of a Rus- 
sian national identity and an interest in ancient Russian material culture. As Zhanna 
Kormina and Sergei Shtyrkov have pointed out, the Soviet authorities also contrib- 
uted to this movement of interest in ancient Russian heritage, by restoring ancient 
monuments of traditional Russian architecture, including churches and monaster- 
ies, and by involving student volunteers in these projects.’ Elena Beliakova was 
thus involved in the restauration of the Krutitsy Patriarchal Metochion on Com- 
munist days of volunteering (subbotniki). “They probably recorded our names (nas 
vziali na zametku), but left us in peace, [after all] it was also a subbotnik, a restora- 
tion subbotnik, and we were historians."* But these innocent volunteering projects 
did not leave participants unaffected. Beliakova remembered the anti-Soviet views 
of the restorer Petr Baranovskii who worked in Krutitsy. Others found faith while 
working on such restoration projects or by studying ancient religious architecture. 

Religious conversion, however, was but a first step towards the Church. This chap- 
ter concentrates on the next stage, which was that of “churching” (votserkovlenie), 
which could last several years, sometimes even decades, or never be achieved. The 
factors complicating this process were the atheist and scientific education of young 
converts, the ban on religious education, and the lack of access to religious literature. 

My focus is on young converts to Russian Orthodoxy, in particular from the 
Moscow and Leningrad intelligentsia. I include in this category young people with 
higher education or who were students at the time, a type of believer characterised 
by an intellectual approach to religion and an interest in theology and religious 
history. While they constituted only a fraction of the total number of believers and 
were arguably a marginal group in regard to the crowds of elderly ladies who usu- 
ally filled churches, I argue that their experience is relevant because they would 
come to play an influential role in the religious revival that unfolded in Russian 
society after 1988. And the constraints they faced in getting access to religious lit- 
erature, their efforts to restore the broken link to religious tradition informed their 
approach to crowds of new converts in the 1990s. The following questions will be 
examined: How did new converts overcome obstacles in getting access to religious 
literature and religious knowledge? How did they create religious spaces sheltered 
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from the authorities’ control and connect their trajectories to pre-revolutionary tra- 
dition? This research is based on a corpus of around 100 oral history interviews 
with Russian Orthodox believers from Moscow and Saint-Petersburg who con- 
verted before Perestroika, only a fraction of which is cited in this chapter. 

For young converts, religion appeared as a counter-ideology, offering an alterna- 
tive to the stifling ideological climate of late Soviet years. However, since the offi- 
cial Church was directly subordinated to the Soviet authorities, and believers faced 
severe constraints in their religious life, young converts strove to create alternative 
spaces for religious socialisation and education. These, I argue, followed the model 
of the “parallel polis” described by Vaclav Benda in Czechoslovakia. According to 
Benda’s definition, Eastern European dissidents were called upon to create “par- 
allel structures capable of fulfilling, at least to a limited extent, generally useful, 
or even indispensable functions that are not being fulfilled” by official structures 
in the economic, educational, cultural, and other fields.’ Such parallel structures 
existed across Eastern Europe and in the USSR in the cultural (with samizdat, the 
uncensored press) and economic fields (with the black market and various corrup- 
tion schemes). While Benda included a political dimension to his notion, in the 
case under study this concept did not necessarily entail an oppositional orientation 
and was devoid of a directly political component. The creation of alternative, unof- 
ficial spaces outside of the state's control allowed for the recreation of a "parallel 
Church" in the sense of ecclesia, the assembled community of believers. 

Three aspects of this phenomenon are examined here: alternative networks of 
access to religious literature, and alternative spaces of religious socialisation and 
education, both in cities and in monasteries. I argue that religious seminars of the 
1970s facilitated access to religious literature and offered the necessary discussion 
spaces to facilitate conversion, while the Orthodox circles ofthe 1980s were geared 
towards the churching of participants. As for monasteries, they put young converts 
into direct contact with the carriers of religious tradition, esteemed elderly monks, 
startsy. The progression was also largely ideological: from the artistic and philo- 
sophical discussions of Russian religious thinkers of the early 20" century, con- 
verts moved to the study of the Scriptures and the writings of the Church fathers. 


Accessing religious literature 


For new converts, one of the main impediments to a meaningful religious life was 
the lack of religious literature available. Believers attempted to make up for this 
shortage in many ways. 

The most easily accessible publications about religion were, paradoxically, 
anti-religious ones. Bibles, Gospels, or prayer books could be borrowed or in- 
herited from an elderly relative. Some had friends or relatives with well-stocked 
private libraries. A lucky few managed to buy religious literature or church cal- 
endars in monasteries or churches, but copies remained in limited supply. In the 
early 1970s, one could still chance upon pre-revolutionary editions of Russian re- 
ligious philosophy on a flea market but in 1975, the second-hand sale of religious 
literature was prohibited and books by religious philosophers were targeted.'? 
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Finally, the black market was also a place of purchase and sale of religious lit- 
erature of all kinds. 

Most controlled but also best stocked were public libraries. PhD students or 
researchers who had access to restricted sections or could read foreign languages 
were more likely to get a hand on theological works, provided they knew what to 
look for.!! Even more privileged were library employees or those whose job it was 
to read “forbidden” literature to summarise it. 

Samizdat, the reproduction of uncensored literature on private typewriters, 
was another way to make up for the lack of available literature. Russian Orthodox 
believers reproduced prayer books, lives and theological writings of the Church 
Fathers and saints, from John Chrysostom to Theophan the Recluse; excerpts 
of works by Russian religious philosophers Nikolai Berdiaev, Sergei Bulgakov, 
Vladimir Solov’ev or Pavel Florenskii; works about church history by such sam- 
izdat authors as Lev Regelson or Anatolii Levitin-Krasnov; open letters of protest 
and in defence of Soviet believers’ rights by Boris Talantov, Frs. Gleb Iakunin and 
Nikolai Eshliman, and others; sermons by Fr. Vsevolod Shpiller transcribed by 
zealous parishioners; Fr. Dmitrii Dudko's questions and answers sessions; or pub- 
lications by Orthodox churchmen from abroad: Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh 
and Fr. Alexander Schmemann .... 

There were also samizdat periodicals, some produced by religious seminars, 
others edited independently, with various orientations along a liberal/nationalist 
spectrum. Some, like Nadezhda, edited by Zoia Krakhmal’nikova (1977—1991),? 
had a “traditional” religious orientation. Others ranged from a philosophical-liter- 
ary orientation, represented for instance by 37, the press organ of the Leningrad 
religious-philosophical seminar (1976—1980), to a more political discourse, char- 
acteristic of the nationalistic journals Veche and Zemlia, published in Moscow by 
Vladimir Osipov (1971-1974). 

Samizdat existed in various formats, beyond the traditional reproduction on 
typewriters, and was a source of small income for some, who typed or reproduced 
literature for friends or for the black market. Those who had access to a photocopy- 
ing machine at work secretly copied religious books, other made photocopies on 
cameras. Some respondents also remembered works reproduced on small Rotaprint 
presses. 

In addition to samizdat, the phenomenon of tamizdat gained prominence in the 
1970s:'* works by Soviet authors were published in the West and smuggled back 
into the USSR. Several religious figures took the risk to publish their works in 
tamizdat: Fr. Aleksandr Men', who published his works under pseudonyms, the 
most popular of which was a life of Christ, Son of a Man (1969); Fr. Dmitrii Dudko 
(Our Hope, 1975); or Fr. Sergei Zheludkov (Why I, too, am a Christian, 1970, Li- 
turgic Remarks, 1971). Several Soviet believers, such as Iurii Kochetkov, Mikhail 
Meerson-Aksenov, Vladimir Zelinskii, or Sergei Bychkov, also published articles 
in a popular émigré journal, Vestnik RKhD, the press organ of the Russian Student 
Christian Movement, which was widely read in dissident and religious circles. 

More generally, Soviet believers benefitted from the active support of Western 
and émigré organisations and publishing houses which specialised in smuggling 
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dissident and religious literature to the Soviet Union. Among organisations helping 
Soviet believers, we can name Keston College? in England, but also Glaube in der 
2. Welt in Switzerland'^ or Russia Cristiana in Italy. Their function was to collect 
and publicise information about the situation of Soviet believers, based on samiz- 
dat publications, which they relayed to the Western public. 

Some émigré publishers were also actively involved in smuggling religious lit- 
erature across the Iron Curtain. The journal Grani and publishing house Posev, run 
by the anti-Soviet organisation Narodno-Trudovoi Soiuz (NTS), had a nefarious 
reputation and collaboration with them was considered criminal in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Less controversial and more religious in orientation were two émigré publish- 
ing houses: Zhizn’ s Bogom/La Vie avec Dieu in Brussels" and YMCA-Press in 
Paris, ownership of which was transferred to the Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment (RSCM) in the 1950s. In 1961, the RSCM opened a section dedicated to 
assistance to Soviet Believers, which organised the smuggling of a part of YMCA- 
Press’s production to the USSR through a network of sympathising travellers.'* 
Among those who brought whole suitcases of religious literature to the USSR were 
such high church dignitaries who regularly travelled to the West as Metropolitan 
Nikodim (Rotov), head of the Department for External Church Relations of the 
Moscow Patriarchate.” 

Finally, the activity of Protestant organisations in smuggling Bibles and Gospels 
to the Soviet Union intensified in the 1980s. Most prominent was Open Doors, 
an organisation founded by Brother Andrew (Anne van der Bijl), who smuggled 
Bibles to Eastern Europe in his car, starting in 1957.” Igor’ Chapkovskii was one 
of Open Doors’ contact persons in the USSR, in charge of taking incoming deliver- 
ies and covertly distributing Bibles. As he remembered: “Eschatological ideas that 
‘we have to save Russia’ have always been [strong] in Russia. We thought that if 
everyone had the Gospel, the country would start living differently. This motivated 
[our work]."?! 

Samizdat and tamizdat fulfilled important functions for young believers from 
the intelligentsia: they allowed them to gain the necessary knowledge for a mean- 
ingful religious life, and in some cases a solid theological baggage, which they 
could use to teach others in the framework of home seminars. 


Unofficial seminars, catechism groups, and prayer circles 


Unofficial religious seminars played an important role both in the coming to faith 
and “churching process" of young converts from the intelligentsia. Neophytes 
could not easily understand Orthodox liturgy in old Slavonic, and they could grow 
discouraged if they were not accompanied in this process. But Soviet legislation, 
which prohibited any kind of “religious propaganda,” ensured that churches were 
merely places of worship, and not socialisation or education. Many priests were 
reluctant to speak with young people, let alone give them religious instruction, 
for fear of repression. In church, young people often faced an army of old la- 
dies (babushki) who scolded them for any faux pas in their attire or the way they 
crossed themselves or lighted candles — although some occasionally shared their 
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rudimentary religious knowledge. A few newcomers, hastily baptised in childhood 
or as adults, remained ignorant that there was such a sacrament as communion. 
Even accessing churches could be complicated: in large cities, there were more 
open churches than in the countryside, but they were often overcrowded on holi- 
days. On Easter, access was usually barred to young people by groups of Commu- 
nist youth activists — some of whom could eventually cross over to the other side.” 

In these circumstances, in the 1970s and early 1980s, two models of youth re- 
ligious socialisation emerged, which answered different needs: on the one hand, 
home seminars, which usually occupied a peripheral position in relation to church 
institutions, although they could include clergymen as participants or receive the 
blessing of a priest or monk; and, on the other, catechism and prayer groups, which 
could be organised by a priest in the framework of a parish or by laypeople. Such 
groups were few and probably concentrated in large metropoles and the surround- 
ing regions, sometimes with branches in smaller cities. They were certainly not 
typical for the Russian Orthodox landscape of the late Soviet era and were a pre- 
dominantly urban and intellectual phenomenon. 

Religious home seminars appeared in Soviet intelligentsia circles in the 1960s 
and 1970s. They were based on the model of circles (Aruzhki) typical of the late 
Soviet intelligentsia and had a more intellectual orientation, combining to various 
degrees philosophy or literature with theology. In her study of religious circles in 
Leningrad, Ol’ ga Chepurnaia identified 11 groups active in the 1960s and/or 1970s. 
In the early period, a few groups, like the VSKhSON, connected Christianity with 
political struggle, while others functioned on the model of “home churches” and 
concentrated on reproducing religious tradition. By the 1970s, however, hopes 
of reforming the system had given way to the quest for an alternative, religious, 
worldview, and participants of home seminars sought to create spaces sheltered 
from official ideology.” 

These seminars functioned as intellectual fora, with oral presentations of par- 
ticipants and open discussions, and often lacked or evaded a clear confessional 
identity, developing ecumenic connections. They were often led by one or several 
charismatic figures who could also be neophytes and usually attracted young peo- 
ple who were not yet fully churched, with various degrees of involvement in reli- 
gious activities but with a general interest in religion. Some of these groups showed 
little concern with conspiracy, developed samizdat activities, and even stepped into 
contact with the West, landing into trouble as a result. Others remained more in- 
ward-looking, seeking to escape undue attention, and had a longer lifespan. 

The format that seems to have been most widespread was that of religious- 
philosophical seminars, focusing on the study of Russian religious philosophy of 
the early 20" century. Many of these groups encompassed just a few participants, 
a few were much larger. Most well-known in the West were Tat'iana Goricheva 
and Viktor Krivulin's religious-philosophical seminar in Leningrad, close to the 
literary and artistic milieu of the “second culture,” and the “Christian seminar to 
study the questions of religious renaissance,” created by Aleksandr Ogorodnikov 
in Moscow, with branches in Leningrad (Vladimir Poresh), Smolensk (Tatiana 
Shchipkova), and other cities.” Less well-known in the West but equally successful 
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was the ecumenic community of Sandr Riga, which also had branches in a number 
of cities with regular gatherings in Moscow.? These seminars published samizdat 
periodicals, with various success and longevity: the Leningrad religious-philo- 
sophical seminar produced the journal 37; Ogorodnikov’s Christian seminar edited 
the journal Obshchina (Community); and Sandr Riga’s ecumenic community called 
its publication Prizyv (The Call). 

But beyond these most well-known cases was a flurry of smaller groups, which 
have only weakly been studied. Anna Lepekhina has written about the religious- 
philosophical circle of Anatolii Vaneev and Konstantin Ivanov in Leningrad, 
which also gathered two non-conformist priests, Frs. Sergii Zheludkov and Pavel 
Adel’ geim. The Vladimir Solov’ev Saint-Petersburg philosophical society, 
founded in 1992, had its roots in another religious philosophical circle gathered 
by the astronomy professor and later Orthodox nun Elena Kazimirchak-Polonskaia, 
assembling many scientists." In Leningrad as well, a religious circle gathered for 
a few decades around a charismatic doctor, Aleksei Loktev, who, despite being a 
layman, was a kind of spiritual father to his young followers. The orientation of this 
circle was artistic, with an emphasis on music and arts.’ Any attempt to map out 
these groups also has to take into account the unstable character of many of them: not 
only was their membership in flux, but they could also easily merge or have regular 
joint meetings with other groups. They were sites of exchange of samizdat, scholarly 
discussion, and socialisation. Their common feature was to offer a respite from the 
stifling ideological climate of the late Soviet era and a forum to voice debates and 
lead reflections on subjects which were banned from official public discourse. 

By the 1980s, however, many of these circles had either disappeared or evolved, 
as some participants had come closer to the Church and others had left. As Nikolai 
Simakov, who participated in Goricheva's religious-philosophical seminar in the 
1970s, noted: the first religious Renaissance of the beginning of the 20" century 
was essentially modernist, exploring such concepts as Sergei Bulgakov's "sophiol- 
ogy"? or seeking to combine Christianism with more esoteric concepts. In con- 
trast, the “second Renaissance" of the 1970s moved away from these notions and 
was more traditional, striving to return to the Russian Orthodox tradition.” Those 
converts who started out with the reading of existentialist and Russian religious 
philosophy often moved on to study the writings of the Church fathers and the 
works of Russian mystics: Candid Tales of a Wanderer to his Spiritual Father, an 
anonymous 19"-century work on prayer and ascetics; the writings of Saint Silouan 
the Athonite, a 19*-century ascetic; or the more ancient Philokalia, a collection of 
writings of the Orthodox hesychast tradition. 

Simakov, along with Evgenii Pazukhin, another former member of Goricheva’s 
seminar, formed in the 1980s a new, smaller seminar, which Simakov called “a 
small catechisation school,” with a stronger theological focus. The 10 or 12 par- 
ticipants were all Christians who regularly went to church, confessed, and com- 
muned. The themes discussed went from Apostle Paul’s Epistles to the history of 
the Church, liturgics, dogmatics. The participants also regularly met with a priest, 
Fr. Aleksandr Anisimov. Ultimately, however, the circle split along the traditional 
Slavianophile/Westernist lines.?! 
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Such catechisation structures appeared in a number of parishes, sometimes 
around a young priest, sometimes in a group of laypeople. The most well-known 
example of catechism groups was the system of “small groups” (malye gruppy) 
organised by Fr. Aleksandr Men’ in his parish in Novaia Derevnia, in the Moscow 
region, in the late 1970s. Various models may have served as inspiration for these 
groups, from the Catacomb church underground communities in which Aleksandr 
Men’ grew up in the Stalin era to the “small groups” organised by French Catholic 
priest Fr. Jacques Loew, who visited Fr. Aleksandr Men’ five times from 1977 to 
1982.? When the flow of new converts in his parish increased, Fr. Aleksandr re- 
sorted to this system to prepare new converts to baptism and organised prayer and 
Bible reading circles. According to the testimony of one parishioner, small groups 
differed from fraternities by their informal nature and lack of an official charter, 
which made them a more effective organisational form in the parish. 


In Novaia Derevnia [Fr. Aleksandr Men’s parish] such small groups appeared 
at first for the study of Holy Scripture and theological works. The new form 
turned out to be so effective, and the parish was growing so quickly, that soon 
all members of such groups had to head new groups. In some groups there 
was only common prayer, in others the Gospel with commentaries was read, 
etc... The “small groups” turned out to be a surprisingly effective instrument 
for the cohesion of believers, creation of a Christian communication circle, 
mutual help, growth in faith.” 


Indeed, new converts received not only a good preparation for baptism but also 
solid theological knowledge, ranging from the Holy Fathers to contemporary West- 
ern theology. They also created lasting bonds with other members of the parish. 
Couples were formed and families founded in the framework of the small groups, 
and children catechism groups naturally appeared, as well as children shows on 
religious holidays. However, this system was illegal, and all parties involved had 
to observe strict conspiracy measures. Participants met at private apartments in 
Moscow, and when speaking on the phone they would pretext birthday parties to 
invite each other. 

Few priests were ready to take upon themselves such risks, and a number of 
catechism groups were organised by laypeople. Most prominently, Iurii Kochet- 
kov, future Fr. Georgii, started his catechism activities in the 1970s and developed 
what arguably became the most effective catechism system in post-Soviet Russia. 
As he was still studying economics at the Plekhanov Institute in Moscow, fellow 
students interested in religion naturally gravitated towards him. By the late 1960s, 
he had gathered a circle of about 25 people and started to organise catechism on a 
small scale. In 1979, he systematised his method of adult catechism in the parish 
of a young priest of his acquaintance, Fr. Arkadii Shatov (future Bishop Pantelei- 
mon).** When he joined the Spiritual Academy in Leningrad in 1980, he pursued 
his catechism activities there, with the tacit support of the rector of the Academy, 
future Patriarch Kirill. At the time, he was also in close contact with Baptist groups, 
which led to his exclusion from the Academy. In the late 1980s, the group which 
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had formed around Kochetkov would form the basis of the Transfiguration Fra- 
ternity, which now encompasses a large number of “small brotherhoods” (malye 
bratstva) across Russia.” 

In Leningrad, about 20 spiritual children of another charismatic priest, Fr. Vasilii 
Lesniak, also gathered once or twice a week at the home of Lev Bolshakov, a future 
priest, for common prayer and Bible study. In the late 1980s, several members of 
the group took on catechising functions, and connected with Kochetkov’s brother- 
hood, adopting its catechisation schemes.*° 

The brotherhood format was a variation on the model of catechism and prayer 
groups, with a more stable membership. Future priests Arkadii Shatov and Dmitrii 
Smirnov had their own circle, for which they created a brotherhood charter in the 
1970s. ?' After their ordination in the Moscow region in 1979-1980, the brother- 
hood merged with their newly created parishes but also had a legacy in the post- 
Soviet era with the Brotherhood of the Saviour (bratstvo vo imia Vsemilostovogo 
Spasa). 


Monasteries and startsy 


While religious circles offered a space of socialisation shielded from the authori- 
ties’ glance in the city, there were spaces on Soviet territory where young people 
could acquire religious knowledge and directly experience religious life on the pe- 
riphery of Soviet society, and these were monasteries. While only a portion of pre- 
revolutionary monasteries remained open, some of them drew crowds of pilgrims. 
Visitors hoped to meet startsy, revered elder monks who had survived Stalin-era 
religious persecution. Attraction to monasticism and ascetism, in the spirit of Fedor 
Dostoevskii’s character in The Karamazov Brothers, starets Zosima, showed the 
new converts’ willingness to restore the broken link to pre-revolutionary tradition. 

In addition, monasteries offered young converts a space of free expression of 
their religiosity sheltered from Soviet life. It did not necessarily take a lot of travel 
to visit a monastery. Elena Beliakova took to visiting the Donskoi monastery in 
Moscow, where the grave of Patriarch Tikhon, a martyr of the Soviet era, was 
buried. “And there was, of course, a very unusual atmosphere, because there were 
people who could really remember the old Moscow.” The Saint-Sergius-Trinity 
monastery in Zagorsk, just a short suburban train ride from Moscow, was another 
popular destination, but still under close watch from the KGB. 

For the most part, however, travelling to a faraway place on pilgrimage was 
part of the adventure, and trains or hitchhiking rides to the confines of the USSR 
were part of the lifestyle of the “Iast Soviet generation,” especially among hippies. 
Particularly popular were the Baltic states, where the pressure of Soviet power 
was less felt than in Moscow and Leningrad and Western influences stronger, due 
to the proximity of Finland.?? Because the Baltic republics had only been annexed 
in 1940, they had suffered from anti-religious repression to a lesser extent than 
Soviet Russia, and along with Ukraine, this was where the most prominent mon- 
asteries were located. Most popular among Russian orthodox youth from Moscow 
and Leningrad were the Holy Transfiguration Ermitage near Elgava in Latvia, the 
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Piukhtitsy female monastery in Estonia, and the Pskov-Pechersk monastery on the 
border with Estonia. In Russia, many formerly glorious monasteries were closed, 
and those believers who still made the trip had to observe the strictest conspiracy. 
OP ga Erokhina, a young Orthodox convert and parishioner of Fr. Aleksandr Men’, 
thus travelled to Diveevo and stayed in Saint Serafim of Sarov’s house, where nuns 
from the Catacomb church secretly hosted pilgrims.*® The Pochaev Lavra in West- 
ern Ukraine had also once been a renowned site of pilgrimage, but it was subjected 
to a wave of anti-religious repression in the Khrushchev era and remained under 
pressure until the mid-1980s. According to a samizdat account written by a pilgrim, 
in May 1984 policemen in plainclothes entered the Dormition Cathedral and asked 
visitors to show their documents, and after the service they beat and literally kicked 
pilgrims out of the church."! 

Young pilgrims were not necessarily fully “churched,” and some of them ex- 
perienced their first religious stirrings while visiting a monastery with friends or 
as tourists. They were struck by the atmosphere of peacefulness emanating from 
these places. Elena Krylova, a young convert who had moved to Moscow from the 
province and renounced making a career after her conversion, remembered that her 
stays at monasteries, “these islands of orthodoxy,” helped strengthen her faith.” 
Tat’iana Goricheva travelled to Elgava with some new converts and found “heaven 
on earth,” a “place of grace” in the woods, where “everything smells heavenly, 
flowers, trees, herbs, the forest." She had the impression to visit “Holy Rus’” in 
the 15-16" century, just as she had imagined it, inhabited by simple, free peo- 
ple, who behaved like “God-loved children."? Sergei Bychkov, a parishioner of 
Fr. Aleksandr Men’, recalled his first trip to the monastery. After arriving late at 
night, he attended an early morning service and was struck by the experience of 
timelessness: 


Liturgy in this church felt special: it was like a flight into a harmonious, 
sweet world. Fr. Tavrion [Batozskii] remained, of course, the guide (provod- 
nik). We seemed to have crossed the frontiers of time and in the small space 
of this church, which was lined with carpets, reigned eternity. ^ 


Many new converts who had read the novel Brothers Karamazov came to the 
monasteries in search of a starets, a venerated monk, resembling Dostoevskii's 
character Zosima. In addition to their spiritual father, to whom they regularly con- 
fessed and who gave them orientation in their religious life, believers consulted 
startsy regarding important questions and crucial life choices. As Goricheva put it: 


Startsy are the monastery's pride. Their clairvoyance, wisdom and holiness 
are glorified throughout Russia. People come to the startsy from Kazakhstan 
and Siberia, from the north and from Ukraine. Many just to obtain their bless- 
ing, others just to see them.... A starets is God's icon. After having seen him 
just once you understand that you can no longer live the way you used to, 
because from now on everything in your destiny will have to stand up to this 
beauty, this blessed light.“ 
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Several startsy were most popular and considered higher authorities in matters 
of faith due to their wisdom, experience of suffering for faith, and gift of clairvoy- 
ance: Fr. Tavrion Batozskii from the Holy Transfiguration Ermitage in Elgava, Fr. 
Ioann Krest’iankin from the Pskov-Pechersk monastery, and Fr. Nikolai Gur’ ianov, 
who lived on the island of Talabsk (Zalita) on the Pskov lake, among others. They 
had experienced Stalin-era repression but had emerged from this ordeal with an 
astounding inner strength, which impressed their visitors. Witnesses remembered 
Fr. Tavrion’s sermons, during which he told about his life in prison. 

Experience of communal life, with long days of common labour and prayer, 
attending early morning and evening services, left a deep impression on young 
converts, who found it difficult to return to the secular world afterwards. The So- 
viet authorities regarded with suspicion this constant flow of pilgrims, particularly 
young people, and in Elgava, the nuns checked passports and dutifully reported 
violations of the passport regime to the authorities.“ But startsy felt it was their 
mission to contribute to the ongoing religious revival. As Fr. Tavrion told his young 
visitors: “The Hermitage can become the morning star, from which the revival of 
Orthodox faith will start."^" 

For pilgrims, monasteries were also liminal spaces between earth and heaven, 
where the supernatural became tangible and good and evil came into collision. 
Many witnesses recalled contacts with people allegedly possessed by demons, who 
visited the monasteries to be exorcised. During her first visit to the Piukhtitsy mon- 
astery, Elena Krylova shared a room with a possessed woman, who shouted and 
almost attacked her. This circumstance convinced Krylova that there was such a 
thing as dark forces: “There is darkness, there is evil, there is goodness and it is 
real, you can feel it." Stories of miraculous healing also circulated. 

But pilgrims believed that the startsy possessed gifts, which allowed them to 
counter forces of evil and to offer unique guidance. In particular, their gift of clair- 
voyance allowed them to guess their visitors’ most secret thoughts. Visitors often 
found that, before even talking to them, the starets had answered their concern in his 
sermon. During private conversations, the starets could also make predictions, which 
later turned out to be true. For Sergei Bychkov, the encounter with Fr. Tavrion was 
decisive in ending seven years of doubts concerning his faith and produced an “inner 
transformation." *He had the gift of clairvoyance. That is, you came to him, and he 
saw through you just as on an X-ray." Startsy also provided guidance in their cor- 
respondence with pilgrims, dutifully answering letters despite their huge workload. 

Each starets had his own, unique personality. Fr. Tavrion, for one, had less than 
standard liturgical practices and markedly ecumenic views. He encouraged his 
visitors to commune every day during their stay at the monastery, joking that he 
“did not celebrate liturgy for the walls.”® This practice was exceptional at the time 
and discouraged by the Soviet authorities. For some of his young visitors, this was 
their first experience of holy communion. They were also impressed to see that Fr. 
Tavrion, despite his old age and physical ills, celebrated liturgy every day, often 
alone. Vladimir Vinogradov, a young pilgrim from Moscow, was impressed by the 
labour that Fr. Tavrion took upon himself, “truly hard labour (katorzhnyi trud),” 
which a normal person could not have accomplished.^! 
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In the ranks of the new converts were many young people who wished to become 
priests. Receiving the blessing of a starets before choosing this career path was usu- 
ally important to them. Fr. Leonid Grilikhes remembered that on his first visit to 
Fr. Nikolai Gur'ianov, the starets immediately predicted that he would become a 
priest and during each visit encouraged him to follow this path.” Fr. Nikolai also told 
Natal’ia Vinogradova, who later became nun under the name of Sister Anuvia, that 
she “would be in a monastery."? But startsy did not automatically give their blessing. 
Aleksei Uminskii had decided to become a priest after visiting the Pskov-Pechersk 
monastery. The “piety and awe" with which Fr. Ioann preached and read prayers had 
left a deep impression on him. However, when he asked Fr. Ioann for his blessing, the 
starets advised Uminskii to pursue his current activity of teacher of French language 
instead.^^ When Aleksandr Ogorodnikov founded his Christian seminar, he decided 
to ask Fr. Ioann for his blessing but felt anxious and torn. 


On the one hand, I was afraid that he would tell me that we should close the sem- 
inar ... On the other hand, I understood that I cannot close anything, I invited 
these people, I bear responsibility in front of them, I cannot abandon them. ..!°° 


However, unexpectedly, Fr. Ioann not only gave his blessing, but enthusiasti- 
cally supported Ogorodnikov's endeavour, giving him useful advice and accepting 
to become Ogorodnikov's spiritual father. 

Monasteries were also places of socialisation among young converts. It was at 
the Elgava Hermitage that Sergei Bychkov met Iurii Kochetkov (future Fr. Georgii) 
and his friend Aleksandr Kopirovskii but also Arkadii Shatov (future Bishop Pante- 
leimon) and Dmitrii Smirnov, both of whom were ordained priests in 1979-1980. 
Although Bychkov, Kochetkov, and Shatov belonged to distinct groups, they 
started holding common meetings in Moscow and helping each other. At the time, 
the differences which would lead to a confrontation between the reformist cur- 
rent embodied by Fr. Georgii and the more traditionalist and conservative course 
defended by Fr. Dmitrii and Bishop Panteleimon were not yet apparent. As for 
Bychkov, from the mid-1970s he belonged to Fr. Aleksandr Men's parish, repre- 
senting a more liberal and ecumenic orientation. 

Socialisation also led to an exchange of religious literature. Kochetkov remem- 
bered bringing whole bags of religious samizdat and tamizdat to monasteries, from 
which these materials spread further throughout the country.” Some nuns were 
also involved in this samizdat circulation: Elena Beliakova remembered acting as 
a "samizdat courier" between Nikolai Pestov, an active samizdat author and key 
figure in the circulation of religious samizdat, and Mother Siluana, a nun of the 
Piukhtitsy monastery through whom a steady stream of samizdat circulated.^* 


Conclusion 


In the late Soviet period, the Orthodox Church witnessed an influx of new con- 
verts in large cities, predominantly among educated youth. Soviet legislation im- 
posed strict barriers on the practice of religion, from the restriction on sale of and 
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access to religious literature to the ban on religious “propaganda” outside church 
walls, which these believers tried to counter in different ways. While the Orthodox 
Church hierarchy, subjected to the Soviet regime, was unwilling to disturb the es- 
tablished modus vivendi to accommodate the needs of this new flock, a few priests 
and monks took the risk to interact with young believers from the intelligentsia and 
sometimes violated established rules. 

As I argued in this chapter, the constraints under which young believers were 
forced to operate led them to create alternative spheres of socialisation, which I have 
designated under the term “parallel polis,” both within Soviet society and within the 
Church. Since access to religious literature was strictly limited, believers resorted 
to samizdat, tamizdat, and various other stratagems to procure religious literature 
they deemed necessary to broaden their theological and historical knowledge. And 
although religious circles and catechism were forbidden, both priests and laypeople 
created socialisation and education circles, mostly functioning under strict conspir- 
acy. While in the 1970s, these circles were ecumenic and combined philosophy and 
religion, open to believers and atheists alike, by the 1980s the dominant model was 
that of catechisation and Bible study groups, often with the participation of a priest. 
The return to pre-revolutionary church tradition also happened through pilgrimages 
to monasteries, which young converts perceived as “islands” of faith in a secular 
world. They could also interact with startsy, venerated monks, who were living car- 
riers of this heritage and were known to possess gifts of clairvoyance and wisdom, 
making them spiritual guides for new generations of neophytes. 

This way, young converts from the intelligentsia recreated an alternative Eccle- 
sia, which would offer a basis for the “churching” of new generations of believers 
during the religious revival of the 1990s. Precisely the generation who had found 
faith in the 1970s—1980s would create, based on their Soviet experience, religious 
educational and socialisation structures, in the framework of parishes, brother- 
hoods, and Orthodox schools and universities. Yet this experience of alternative 
spheres also created difficulties, as the “parallel Church” was reintegrated with the 
official Church after 1988: it turned out that the Soviet converts’ reinterpretation 
of tradition often clashed with the conservative views of the Russian Orthodox 
Church’s hierarchy. And the crowds of newcomers who had been “baptised but not 
enlightened” were often more attracted to the conservative discourse and ritual 
practices than to a more intellectual approach to the Holy Scriptures and theologi- 
cal-philosophical tradition. 
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11 Anatolii Vaneev’s Circle as a 
Phenomenon of Informal Church 


Community in Leningrad in the 
1970s—1980s 


Anna Lepekhina 


Introduction 


The anti-religious terror unleashed by the Bolsheviks against the clergy and 
the destruction of parish communities after the October Revolution and in the 
1920s—1930s, as well as the consequences of the Second World War, led to an 
extreme impoverishment and destruction of church life, especially in Leningrad.! 

The coming to power of Nikita Khrushchev led to a new anti-religious attack on 
the Church and society, which began in 1958? It was an unprecedented campaign 
to suppress any religious initiatives, aimed at the final destruction of the religious 
sphere in the public and private life of Soviet citizens? The authorities tried to 
undermine the strength of the Church financially, administratively and morally, to 
discredit its clergy. However, Khrushchev's de-Stalinisation campaign, launched in 
1956, led to the beginning of a religious revival within the intelligentsia: “The time 
had come for questions — a fairly wide range, which also included metaphysical 
and religious questions".* 

Precisely this desire for an independent and more open search and confes- 
sion of one's religious, including Russian Orthodox identity, contributed to the 
emergence of communities where this identity could manifest itself and deepen.? 
Large cities, such as Moscow and Leningrad, turned into spiritual centres. Here, 
an informal (i.e. not conditioned by Soviet ideology and state structures) eccle- 
siastical and near-church intellectual environment developed, in which a “reli- 
gious revival" began within the Russian intelligentsia. From the point of view 
of Soviet laws, these informal public and church associations were illegal and 
were perceived by the controlling authorities as “dangerous” for the dominant 
Bolshevik ideology. 

This informal social sphere united a broad range of groups. In the 1960s and 
1970s, a dissident movement emerged, part of which adopted a human-rights rhet- 
oric. At the same time, communities also appeared in the informal sphere close to 
the Church, which set as their goals not socio-political activity, but religious self- 
education, the study of the Orthodox tradition and theology. An important role in 
this process was played by the works of the Russian religious and philosophical 
revival of the late 19" to early 20" century, which were smuggled into the USSR, 
following their official ban from Soviet culture in the 1920s—1930s. 
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The 1970s gave rise in the USSR to a powerful and diverse movement of intel- 
lectual, creative unofficial communities, circles, seminars etc., among which reli- 
gious-philosophical and Christian ones occupied a significant place. As Aleksandr 
Kobak notes, on the one hand, in Leningrad, the atmosphere for such communities 
was more cramped and suffocating than in Moscow, but, on the other hand, it was 
precisely in Leningrad in the 1970s that the “all-Russian trend of interest in the 
restoration of historical memory" manifested itself in a unique way.’ 


Origins of Anatolii Vaneev's circle 


In the history of the emergence of the circle under study, the starting point is the 
personality of Anatolii Vaneev. Born in 1922 in Nizhnii Novgorod, his grandfather 
was an associate of Vladimir Lenin. In 1924, Vaneev graduated from high school 
with honours and was admitted to the Faculty of Chemistry of Leningrad State 
University. In 1941, he was mobilised, sent to the front and wounded. After the 
war, he worked as a teacher of physics. In 1945, he was arrested for “careless talk” 
in a literary club and sentenced to ten years in the Gulag.* 

In 1950-1952, Vaneev served time in Abez’, a camp for the disabled and the el- 
derly, where many cultural figures were then imprisoned. It was there that, in 1950, 
Vaneev met the religious philosopher Lev Karsavin. This encounter and exchanges 
with Karsavin made a very strong impression on Vaneev, who had been raised as 
an atheist. He saw in Karsavin an extraordinary type of religiosity, “free from any 
stiffness, living, individual and incomparably more genuine"? 

Karsavin was arrested in 1949 in Vilnius: accused of participating in the anti- 
Soviet Eurasian movement and preparing to overthrow the Soviet regime, he was 
sentenced to ten years in “corrective labour camps" ofthe Gulag. After being forcibly 
expelled from Russia in 1922 on the "philosophers' ship”,'' he was always attracted 
back to Russia. According to witnesses, when Karsavin was taken to the camp, he en- 
couraged others and said: “It’s easier for me, I’m going to the land of my ancestors”.'” 

Vaneev describes his acquaintance with Karsavin in his memoirs Two Years in 
Abez ',? which he dedicated to the memory of the philosopher. This book became 
Vaneev’s main literary and artistic work and is a unique source on the history of the 
Gulag in the 1950s.'^ 

Svetlana Poliakova emphasises the uniqueness of Vaneev and Karsavin's 
acquaintance and dialogue: in ordinary life, a young man who had received an 
atheistic upbringing, as was commonly the case in the scientific and technical intel- 
ligentsia, could hardly have had the opportunity to communicate with someone of 
Karsavin's level.? Poliakova argues that 


... In normal life, outside the camp, hardly any of them could have expe- 
rienced in such a concentrated fashion the purifying and transforming ex- 
perience of an extreme situation ... it was a very special situation that put 
a person above all the usual social barriers, above all cultural differences, 
which made them a hundred times more receptive to the super-empirical 
world and opened them in the face of the Other.'^ 
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Through Karsavin and his Christian faith, Vaneev came to Orthodox Christi- 
anity himself. Karsavin led Vaneev to faith through philosophy, became for him 
both a teacher of philosophy and a spiritual mentor." This manifested the specif- 
ics of Vaneev's conversion, which in turn influenced his Christian worldview, and 
his relationship with the church practice. In addition, Vaneev became Karsavin's 
spiritual heir, seeing him off on his last journey and organising his funeral in the 
conditions of the camp. 

The history of the burial and discovery of Karsavin's grave after many years is 
unique. Vaneev wrote an epitaph to Karsavin and sewed it into his remains before 
the funeral. The bodies of those who had died in the camp were not returned to 
their relatives, the graves were not marked by name in any way, and over time 
were erased from the ground and lost. Thanks to the presence of this epitaph and 
the efforts of many people, Karsavin's burial place was finally established with 
certainty in 1989. 

It was in the camp that Karsavin's dream of reunion with Russia came true, and 
his last words were: “I was prepared for the fact that it would be bad for me here. 
But God let me die among my family and friends". 

In the following section, we will examine the sources of Vaneev's authority in 
the circle that formed around him. 


Members of the circle and the dynamics of its gathering 


Vaneev was released from the camp in 1954 and rehabilitated a year later. He was 
then able to return to Leningrad, where he was restored to his former Job as a phys- 
ics teacher. In 1972, Vaneev met Fr. Sergii Zheludkov, who in the early 1970s was 
at the peak of his creative activity and religious activism. 

Fr. Sergii Zheludkov, a Russian Orthodox priest and religious thinker, was born 
in 1909 into a merchant family in Moscow. In 1926, Sergei audited courses at the 
“Renovationist” Theological Academy." For him, it was a time of deep spiritual 
searches, self-education. In the 1930s, he worked as a technician-economist on the 
construction of the Baikal-Amur railway, which was then built by prisoners of the 
Gulag; during the Second World War, he worked on the construction of bridges in 
Siberia. After the war, in 1945, he left secular work, and in 1946, he was ordained 
priest, first serving in the Sverdlovsk diocese, and, starting from 1954, in Pskov. By 
nature, Fr. Sergii was a fighter for truth and justice, he defended his parishioners 
from pressure from the Soviet authorities. During the years of Khrushchev's anti- 
religious persecutions in the 1960s, he actively spoke up in defence of the church 
and believers. 

In the early 1970s, Fr. Sergii was actively engaged in establishing communica- 
tion among the living intellectual forces of Moscow and Leningrad, arranging cor- 
respondence and dialogues among believers, non-believers and agnostics.” It was 
in this context that Fr. Sergii Zheludkov met Konstantin Ivanov in 1972. 

Konstantin Ivanov (b. 1942) graduated from the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
Leningrad State University and attended graduate school. In the late 1960s, he 
independently studied Russian religious and existentialist philosophy (Nikolai 
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Berdiaev, Semen Frank, Fr. Pavel Florenskii and others). Together with his brother 
Mikhail Ivanov, an artist and art historian, he turned his apartment into a meeting 
place for writers, artists, philosophers and theologians. They held art exhibitions, 
discussions, and published a samizdat newspaper entitled Amin’. 

In 1970, Konstantin Ivanov came to faith, and in 1971, he was baptised in the 
Russian Orthodox Church. In 1972, Konstantin met Fr. Sergii Zheludkov. Through 
him, he made the acquaintance of Vaneev and joined the religious and philosophi- 
cal circle that gathered around Vaneev and Fr. Sergii. 

As Konstantin Ivanov writes, 


When in 1972 the “ubiquitous”, well-known in church circles, priest Sergii 
Zheludkov “reached” Vaneev, who lived rather secluded, Vaneev’s house im- 
mediately became a meeting place for interested people, a place of intense 
conversations on extreme spiritual topics of people holding the most oppo- 
site views: strictly ecclesiastical, religious freethinkers, sceptics, atheists.?' 


Thus, a religious and philosophical community gradually developed around Va- 
neev, which included, in addition to Konstantin Ivanov and his brother Mikhail, the 
future professor of the philosophy department of Leningrad State University Iaro- 
slav Slinin (b. 1932), Orthodox priest Pavel Adel’ geim (1938-2013) and others. 

It is characteristic that many of them were united by the experience of repres- 
sions and had been through the camps. Vaneev served his sentence in the camps 
in 1945-1954. Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim was arrested in 1969 for the construction of 
a new church and sentenced for “slandering the Soviet regime" to three years in 
"corrective labour camp" of the Gulag. There he lost his right leg during a camp 
uprising in the camp and remained disabled after his released in 1972. Fr. Sergii 
Zheludkov was repeatedly persecuted for his human rights and church activity and 
was stripped of his registration as a priest. Vaneev, however, enjoyed the greatest 
authority due to his age, Gulag experience and unique interaction with Karsavin. 

Gradually, the circle expanded. Fr. Sergii informed from the beginning the 
agenda of the gatherings, declaring that he was disposed to communicate with all 
people of *good will" (as he called them), whether among believers and practising 
Christians, or non-believers and agnostics. The only woman to participate in the 
meetings was Vaneev's wife, Elena (b. 1945), a historian and researcher of ancient 
Russian literature who worked in the Pushkin House as an assistant to Academician 
Dmitrii Likhachev. The majority of the group, however, was male. 

This is how the “core” of the circle was formed, which hosted almost on a 
weekly basis religious and philosophical conversations for more than ten years.? 
Konstantin Ivanov notes that quite a lot of people took part in these discussions, 
sometimes up to 20 participants: some of them were intellectuals, professors and 
scientists, "thinking and writing people", "artists", others were from the clergy. 
Regular participation of clergymen was an essential feature of this circle in com- 
parison with other similar informal communities operating at that time in Lenin- 
grad.” Often, such informal associations rather avoided ties with representatives of 
the “official” church structure for two reasons: firstly, due to distrust of the clergy 
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as representatives of the Soviet church “system”, and secondly, in those rare cases 
when clergymen elicited trust, to avoid “exposing them to a blow” on the part of 
the authorities." 

Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim and Fr. Sergii Zheludkov met in 1976,” when Fr. Pavel be- 
gan to serve in the Pskov diocese. Fr. Sergii was dismissed by the authorities from 
the same diocese that year. Fr. Pavel had come to faith and started his church life as 
a child, in the community of Elder Sevastian of Karaganda in Kazakhstan, where 
he lived in a settlement of internal exile with his mother. Pavel's grandfather and 
father were executed (his grandfather Pavel in 1938, his father Anatolii in 1942), 
and his mother Tatiana Pylaeva was arrested and convicted in 1946.” In the mid- 
1950s, Pavel entered the seminary, from which he was expelled for political rea- 
sons in 1959, a year before graduation. In 1959, Fr. Pavel was ordained a deacon by 
Archbishop Ermogen (Golubev) of Tashkent.” The Tashkent diocese experienced 
at that time a spiritual upsurge, thanks to the presence of Archbishop Ermogen, who 
gathered around him the believing intelligentsia, which was ready to engage in spir- 
itual resistance to anti-religious persecution. These were church ministers who had 
survived the Soviet repression of the 1920s and 1930s, as well as repressed members 
of Christian informal (underground) communities and Orthodox lay brotherhoods 
from Moscow and Leningrad. In this non-conformist milieu, Fr. Pavel took on the 
spirit of resistance towards the Soviet regime that would influence his entire life and 
ministry. This was a rare experience for the late Soviet period. 


Goals and activities of the circle 


Correspondence materials from the personal archives of Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim and 
Fr. Sergii Zheludkov allow us to explore in more detail the goals and forms of 
activity of the circle under study, the nature of the relationship between the circle 
members and the topics of their discussions. 

Members of the circle had different conceptions of the goals of the group. Nev- 
ertheless, what united them was the desire to find answers to the pressing existential 
questions of faith and life in a space of free discussion. Undoubtedly, the impulse 
for communication came from Fr. Sergii Zheludkov, who found, gathered and 
stepped into dialogue with people who were close to him in spirit, and these in turn 
invited like-minded people to join the circle. “I can’t live without dialogue" said 
Fr. Sergii.” Father Pavel Adel’ geim confirms that by organising a correspondence 
called *Com-passion" (So-chuvstvie), Fr. Sergii meant “to build bridges between 
people with different, even opposite, beliefs, for example, believers and atheists".? 

Konstantin Ivanov also notes that the central point was the meeting of “inter- 
ested people" for “tense conversations on extreme spiritual topics of people of 
the most opposite views: strictly ecclesiastical, religious freethinkers, sceptics, 


atheists”.*° 


For Vaneev, the meetings’ fundamental purpose was to stimulate thinking. He 
insisted that Christian faith is, first of all, truth (istina). It requires thought — 
especially sharp in the face of a world where unbelief reigns. Atheism has 
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been given power over minds until Christianity answers the questions put to 
it — first of all, when it sees their scale and significance."! 


Moreover, Fr. Pavel Adel'geim also saw an inner-church purpose of the meet- 
ings for the believing members of the circle: 


... it seems to me that our conversations cannot be called knowledge of God 
(Bogopoznanie). But only an introduction to the knowledge of God. And 
here we see two specific tasks: 1. Critical assessment of non-church paths; 
2. Resolution of those doubts that [hinder?] us from following the path indi- 
cated by the Holy Fathers.” 


As Konstantin Ivanov notes, the circle was never subjected to pressure from 
the authorities. He explained this by the fact that the circle was not political, and 
political issues could be raised only in connection with religious and philosophi- 
cal topics.? Moreover, members of the circle deliberately refrained from talking 
about politics, and Vaneev, who had spent ten years in the Gulag and knew from 
personal experience what careless conversations could cost, made sure this rule 
was followed. He considered it unacceptable to “put either the interlocutors or the 
very existence of the circle in jeopardy”.* In his memoirs, Konstantin Ivanov also 
emphasised the spiritual background of the activity of the circle. 


We identified neither with naked politics, nor dissidence, which is absorbed 
in indignation at Soviet reality. We understood that it was not some indi- 
vidual communists or bureaucrats who were to blame for our troubles, and 
even less so some impersonal “system”. It was our entire people, indifferent 
and irresponsible to everything that happens to him, morally and spiritually 
savage and stupid, who bore responsibility for the stupidity and cruelty of 
Soviet life. And that, finally, the basis of all this is the people’ spiritual state, 
the religious crisis that they are going through, Bolshevik sectarianism, the 
spiritual perversion, which they were passionate about at first, and which 
now afflicts them more and more .... Idols, which they worshiped, despising 
the true God, condemns them to servitude through madness and blood ....*° 


Due to the fact that some of the circle's members did not live in Leningrad (Fr. 
Sergii and Fr. Pavel were in Pskov), and only attended the circle's meetings once in 
a few months, Fr. Sergii Zheludkov launched the idea of a correspondence between 
the members. The idea was for the correspondence to run in parallel, completing 
and continuing live discussions. In general, about a dozen people took part in this 
correspondence with more or less intensity. The main participants were Vaneev, 
Konstantin Ivanov, Fr. Sergii Zheludkov, Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim and other members 
of the circle. The letters could also be sent to trusted "friends of friends" who did 
not participate in Vaneev's circle. Fr. Sergii had experimented such forms of cor- 
respondence, for example, with the human-rights activist Kronid Liubarskii, which 
was later published under the title Christianity and Atheism.” By starting a new 
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correspondence with the Vaneev circle, Fr. Sergii continued the same topic. Later 
this correspondence was released in samizdat under the same title.” Letters were 
distributed in typewritten copies and were initially given publicity, albeit limited, 
through samizdat. The letters were generally signed not by full names and sur- 
names, but only initials. 


The Church and theological discussions in the circle 


In this section, we do not aim to give a comprehensive theological analysis of the 
content of the discussions based on materials from the correspondence, but we 
will provide a broad outline of the range of problems raised, in the context of the 
development of a dialogue within the circle. 

Vaneev and Konstantin Ivanov actively seized upon the theme of the dialogue 
between believers and non-believers, and the relationship between Christianity and 
atheism as worldviews. Ivanov believed that 


... atheism blindly senses the absence of God, which Christians are called 
upon to realise as precisely His, God’s, the absence belonging to God Him- 
self, as God’s Self-denial. Through atheism, it turns out that not only His 
presence, but also His absence, belongs to God.** 


For Vaneev, thinking about the question of the “Christian meaning of atheism” 
was a continuation of Karsavin’s main idea of “Life-through-the Death-of-God". 
Ivanov wanted to talk about the Christian meaning of atheism, and Vaneev discov- 
ered this in Karsavin's thought. For both philosophers, it was natural to approach 
the question of atheism from a religious-philosophical perspective, whereas the 
church participants in the correspondence, without rejecting in principle such a 
formulation of the question, found it more natural to approach it from a theological 
point of view. 

Father Pavel Adel'geim, speaking about atheism, tries to rely in his reflection 
on the Scriptures and the Tradition of the Church: “Your idea that atheism is a 
necessary condition for the revelation of faith is nowhere to be found in the New 
Testament and it is not clear how ... to enter the fullness of truth".? 

Thus, another fundamental theme arises in the discussion: the role of tradition 
in Orthodoxy and the question of authority in church life. This topic also became 
central throughout the dialogue, mainly among Vaneev, Konstantin Ivanov and Fr. 
Pavel Adel’geim. It was connected with the search for a “foundation”, a starting 
point for reasoning about what Orthodoxy is; what the “principle of diversity of 
opinions" (raznomyslie) is in Orthodoxy and where its boundaries lie. The array 
of ecclesiological issues resulted in a conversation about what the Church 1s: what 
should be enshrined in tradition, and what is open to discussion and reform. 

The discussion of a range of questions about the nature and boundaries of the 
Church and the foundations of its life revealed a significant number of disagree- 
ments among the members of the circle, especially between its “philosophical” and 
“clerical” sections. This can be explained by the gap in perception and knowledge 
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about church tradition as a whole due to anti-religious repression and the forced 
secularisation of Soviet society after 1917. 

For Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim, the theme of the Church (what the Church is and how 
it can function in practice under Soviet rule) already then became key to his reflec- 
tions on the fate of the Russian Orthodox Church in the 20" century. In 1975-1976, 
i.e. shortly before he joined the circle, Fr. Pavel wrote the book With My Own Eyes. 
In this book, through his experience of church service and on the basis of docu- 
ments, he tells “the history of the suppression of the spiritual freedom of the Soviet 
people in church, public and private life". This book could not be published at 
the time, and did not even circulate in samizdat, only 35 years later did it appear 
in print. It is important that Fr. Pavel’s conversation about the church tradition and 
the practice of life of the contemporary Russian Orthodox Church followed from 
his theological education and direct experience of serving as a priest, which distin- 
guished him from other lay members of the circle. 

In his correspondence with representatives of the scientific intelligentsia, con- 
versations about the authority of Scriptures and tradition often stumbled on prob- 
lems of interpretation of certain parts of the Bible: the creation of the world, such 
events of sacred history as the Nativity of Christ, the Gospel miracles, the relation 
between the Old and New Testaments etc.*' These letters reveal a thirst for knowl- 
edge, learning, and even a desire to share the fruits of personal revelation with 
loved ones and friends. In fact, these letters were a kind of “catechesis” through 
letters, and on Fr. Pavel’s part, they were a catechetical sermon in letters addressed 
to his intellectual friends in search. 

These conversations about the Church also concerned the level of an individual 
person, touching upon such issues of Christian anthropology as the personal prin- 
ciple in faith,” the “opposition of mind and heart" in relation to a person's faith*’; 
the meaning of human suffering (Fr. Sergii Zheludkov later entitled a cycle of cor- 
respondence *Com-passion")"; what is prayer? and what is true holiness in the 
Christian sense etc.^ One of the stumbling blocks in the discussion was the ques- 
tion of one’s personal responsibility for evil in this world. 

The dialogue tackled the ultimate questions of the meaning of being and human 
life, theodicy (justification of God) and anthropodicy (justification of Man): 


Man decides to oppose God, Who is the perfect Good, to his own good, 
implicated in the absurdity of a fallen existence. By an evil irony, he fights 
in the name of good against Good, ultimately affirming evil, as we see in the 
Karamazov [Brothers].*’ 


Touching upon the problems of Christian anthropology, the participants in the dis- 
cussion repeatedly turned to the heritage of Russian religious philosophy, which points 
to its relevance and degree of accessibility at that time. On the pages of the letters, the 
works of Nikolai Berdiaev (Philosophy of a Free Spirit, Self-Knowledge, Dostoevsky S 
Worldview etc.), Semen Frank, Lev Karsavin, Mother Maria (Skobtsova) were regu- 
larly cited; Russian literature, poetry and prose, from Fedor Dostoevskii to Aleksandr 
Blok, as well as Western theologians, such as Hans Kiing (Being a Christian). 
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A dialogue that bore fruits 


Discussions in the Vaneev circle sometimes revealed vivid contradictions of opin- 
ions, mutual misunderstanding, indignation at each other’s positions and a sharp 
rejection of judgements, up to the impossibility of continuing further correspond- 
ence. Similarly, during live meetings, according to the testimonies of the partici- 
pants, the conversation sometimes “failed”, and then the participants looked for 
ways out and tried to overcome such “failures’’.*® 

According to Fr. Pavel, the roots of mutual misunderstanding lay deeper and 
concerned more internal aspects: they were due to the distortion of the perception 
of the Church and religiosity, which the Soviet era had sown in the minds of peo- 
ple, secularisation and the loss of spiritual traditions. Father Pavel enumerated the 
prejudices towards the Church and further noted: 


We see that this [Soviet, i.e. anti-religious- A.L./ era has not passed without 
a trace. Poisonous seeds have sprouted in the minds of society, sowing many 
prejudices, distorted information, and false attitudes. ... A person who comes 
from atheism to the Church inevitably carries with him atheistic prejudice 
and to some extent unconsciously shares a common prejudice towards the 
orthodox tradition. ... There is an ambivalent attitude towards the Church. 
On the one hand, one expects from it true life. On the other hand, one can- 
not understand: either the Church’s experience cannot fit in its entirety into 
one’s consciousness, or one’s consciousness cannot fit in its entirety into the 
Church .... This is why I said from the very beginning that liberation from 
this painful state of duality is associated not only with awareness, but also 
with the determination to repent, i.e. change the way you think. 


Konstantin Ivanov also reflected upon the meaning of the circle’s dialogues in a let- 
ter to a Catholic priest, Fr. Antoine,? pointing out the specifics of the “post-atheistic” 
state of consciousness of a Russian person and the ways to try to overcome it: 


Here, in our country, those who come to the Church still have questions about 
where they came to, related to the question of where they came from. The 
question remains for us: Who are we in the Church? ... Can we simply return 
to the spiritual tradition? This questions, which is topical today, is related to 
the eternal requirement: in order to find God, a person must find himself.*° 


Interestingly enough, Konstantin Ivanov makes a clear distinction between what 
is Russian (national) and what is Soviet (1deological) in his contemporaries. He be- 
lieves that to overcome the atheistic and post-atheistic consciousness of the “sub- 
Soviet" person, national, i.e. Russian self-consciousness must be restored, in order 
to expunge the experience of denial of God and godlessness.?! 

The conclusion that we encounter in the dialogues of the Vaneev circle, about 
the need for post-Soviet people to reconsider and, moreover, repent for the duality 
of their spiritual consciousness, seems an important and conceptual point in order 
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to understand the spiritual state of “split consciousness” of both individuals and the 
society in the 1970s—1980s. 

This correspondence, which circulated in samizdat in the early 1980s, gained 
popularity and was in demand in several intellectual circles, where it elicited re- 
sponses from a variety of people.” 

We agree with Sergei Bychkov, who claims that thanks to the efforts of such 
righteous people as Fr. Sergii (to whom we would also add Fr. Pavel Adel’ geim), 
church life changed rapidly in the post-Soviet era.? Fr. Georgii Kochetkov, who 
met Fr. Pavel Adel’geim in the 1970s, also testified to his singularity: “Spiritual 
centres are not determined by rank, not by positions in the church, and not by the 
formal hierarchy. ... Even then he was known as a confessor of faith, as a person 
who internally resisted any anti-church forces”.** Thus, already in the 1970s, the 
liveliest and freest intellectual forces of the Church and society gathered within 
informal religious communities. They lay the “groundwork” for dialogue and 
cooperation, the search for mutual understanding and enlightenment, which al- 
lowed many cultural, scientific, educational Christian and Orthodox associations 
to emerge legally in the 1990s. 

Having diverged in views from Vaneev and Ivanov, Fr. Pavel ended his corre- 
spondence with them in 1981 but continued to communicate in letters with other 
members of the circle. In the mid-1980s, he began to actively revive ecclesiastical, 
educational and parish life in Pskov. In the 1990s, he became acquainted with the 
Saint Filaret Orthodox Christian Institute, whose board of trustees he later joined, and 
with the Transfiguration Brotherhood, founded by Fr. Georgii Kochetkov, a mem- 
ber of which he became shortly before his death in 2013.°° In 2002, Fr. Pavel pub- 
lished, already openly, the book Dogma about the Church in Canons and Practice. 
As stated in the abstract, this book is dedicated to 


... one of the most “painful questions" of today’s church reality. It is dictated 
by a firm belief in the need for the revival of the conciliar principles in the 
Russian Church and a mature understanding of reality based on the analysis 
of numerous documents and facts.*° 


In addition, reflections on the ways of reviving the Church, begun in the 1970s, 
developed at numerous conferences, in circles of like-minded people, and in par- 
ticular, the Saint Filaret Orthodox Christian Institute. 


Conclusion 


The history of the Vaneev circle ended with the death of its main inspirers, Fr. 
Sergii Zheludkov in 1984 and Vaneev in 1985. In the early 1990s, with the re- 
gime change, many members of the circle translated the impulse of communica- 
tion acquired in the circle into the organisation of legal communities of cultural 
and Orthodox-Christian character. In 1990, Konstantin Ivanov created the society 
“Open Christianity” with the aim of “opening the way for mutual understanding 
between believers and non-believers, Christians and atheists who recognize the 
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authority of the Church and freethinkers”*’ through meetings, seminars, lectures 
etc. In the early 1990s, Ivanov also participated in the creation of the Christian 
University, an ecumenical platform for education and dialogue between Chris- 
tians of different confessions in Saint-Petersburg, where he taught philosophy 
and theology. However, this university was soon closed under pressure from the 
authorities. Ivanov and other members of Vaneev’s circle were also behind the 
creation of the organisation ““Encounter—Church and Culture”,** which led to the 
creation in 1992 of the Institute of Theology and Philosophy,” an institution still 
in operation to this day. 

The study of the history of the emergence and development of dialogues within 
the circle of Anatolii Vaneev allows us to shed light on the phenomenon of informal 
(underground) religious and philosophical communities in the late Soviet period, 
the sources of their thought and inspiration, as well as the role they played in the 
revival of a Russian Orthodox culture and religiosity for the intelligentsia who 
grew up under the conditions of Soviet atheism. 

The multi-level dialogue within the Vaneev circle revealed not only the unity of 
the aspirations of the participants, but also contradictions and differences in under- 
standing the main categories of Christian faith and life between, on the one hand, 
the representatives of the traditional understanding of the Christian foundations of 
faith and life, and, on the other, the participants in the “post-atheistic” experience 
of belief. At the same time, for the participants, the result of the dialogue was the 
realisation of the need for repentance, a “change of mind", *metanoia", not only 
personally, but also within society, in order for the Russian people to return to the 
spiritual roots of unity and church belonging. 
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12 Longing for Truth, Morality, 
and Enchantment 


Late Soviet Spiritual Searches and 
Journeys to Islam, 1970s—1980s 


Eva Rogaar 


Introduction 


I grew up in a non-religious family, but already as a child, deep in my soul 
I believed in a God unknown to me .... However, in the 1970s in Moscow, 
there was no other real alternative to communism, aside from the Orthodox 
Church. And when I entered an Orthodox church at age 19, I found an an- 
cient tradition, the beauty of hymns, and I decided to pursue true theological 
knowledge and enter the religious seminary. This was not a conscious choice 
for a specific religion, but there was nothing to compare Orthodox Christianity 
to — my decision was merely a strong rejection of the lies of atheism, and I 
joined the religious organisation whose doors were open to me at the time .... 
In 1983-1985, I served as a priest in Central Asia, where I was introduced to 
Muslims and Islam for the first time, and I felt an internal attraction to them. 
One day in the church, a handsome older Tajik man visited me — rumour 
had it that he secretly was a sheikh. After a short conversation, my guest 
suddenly said: “You have the eyes of a Muslim. You will certainly become a 
Muslim!” This was a seemingly paradoxical comment, made in an Orthodox 
church to its abbot, but it did not evoke any resistance in me. On the contrary: 
it touched me in my soul.! 


In his book Priamoi put’k Bogu (Straight path to God), published in 2000, former 
Orthodox priest Ali Viacheslav Polosin wrote about his journey through Orthodox 
Christianity that eventually led him to Islam. Although Polosin, now one of the 
most well-known Muslim converts in Russia, did not formally convert until 1999, 
a long journey preceded his turn to Islam. As he wrote in the introduction to the 
book, he “did not know about the tradition of Islam for most of [his] life, therefore 
[he] arrived at it by conscious choice after 40 years of life and spiritual experience, 
many years of study and searching, and as a result of [his] willingness to follow 
God's call"? Of course, Polosin's memoir allowed him to construct his own narra- 
tive after the fact,’ but there is no doubt that Polosin's experiences in the late Soviet 
years, like those of many of his contemporaries, were crucial to his eventual turn 
to Islam. 
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This chapter argues that to understand the broad appeal of Islam to young peo- 
ple in the late Soviet and early post-Soviet period, it is important to pay close at- 
tention to converts’ spiritual journeys before and around their conversion. My work 
foregrounds the journeys of young Moscow intellectuals in the 1970s and 1980s, 
as well as across 1991, who eventually, in various ways, embraced the Islamic tradi- 
tion, and it positions these journeys in the broader historical context they operated 
in. These were young, engaged individuals who were profoundly concerned with 
questions of truth, morality, and justice, and who were searching for a framework 
that allowed them to break outside their own narrow, conventional world.* They were 
educated, often well-connected, and the information, literature, and mentors they had 
access to strongly influenced their individual paths. Their journeys demonstrate that 
their conversions did not happen overnight, but that they were part of long spiritual 
searches and developments in these individuals lives and in the world. 

Attention to journeys, searching, and boundary-crossing is crucial in under- 
standing conversion. I subscribe to Juliette Galonnier’s position that conversion 
is a process of “moving toward” rather than “moving in”, and that the concept 
of liminality best explains the conversion process, with converts being “threshold 
people"? This research also builds on Mathijs Pelkmans’ approach to conversion 
as “a movement, a crossing of conceptual, social and/or religious boundaries or 
frontiers, while altering those boundaries in the process”. Boundaries around, and 
between, different religions and spiritual practices are more porous and ambiguous 
than they are commonly presented. From Gez et al., I borrow the concept of con- 
version as butinage to understand religious practice as actor-centred and inherently 
polymorphous and changeable.’ Historical-methodologically, this chapter draws 
on Judith Brown’s approach to life histories and her understanding that 


... the careers of prominent individuals are ... a valuable source for the his- 
torian — not in the biographer’s sense of “what did my subject achieve in his 
lifetime?” but more deeply, as a window into the networks and systems in 
which those individuals worked.* 


And finally, my work draws on Clare Anderson’s concept of subaltern prosopog- 
raphy, which centres the lived experiences of individuals who left only fragmentary 
traces in the archives, and seeks to demonstrate that, although often considered 
mundane, their lives reach far beyond the extraordinary.’ 

This chapter seeks to bring in conversation historiographies that are usually 
studied separately and that are part of the same broader context that Islam and Mus- 
lims operated in. I agree with Samuli Schielke’s position that “there is too much 
Islam in the anthropology of Islam’,'° and this chapter seeks to demonstrate that an 
understanding of the spiritual journeys of converts involves numerous other fac- 
tors beyond Islam. One body of literature I engage with is that of renewed interest 
in religion and spirituality starting in the 1970s, especially among Soviet youth in 
intellectual circles, who were actively seeking alternative worldviews and explored 
a variety of religious and spiritual movements. This religious underground scene 
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overlapped strongly with dissident circles and the hippie movement in this period, 
and this generation became an important force in the religious revival across the 
post-Soviet space.!! 

In the scholarship on this late Soviet interest in religion and spirituality among 
young intellectuals, Islam generally remains underexamined. This is understandable, 
as Islam was not as readily available to those in Moscow intellectual circles. At the 
same time, the persistent image of Islam as essentially unchanging, among both Mus- 
lims and non-Muslim observers, policymakers, and scholars, also seems to play a 
role. Part of this chapter seeks to address this disparity and shed light on a renewed 
interest in Islam among Soviet youth in the 1970s and 1980s, outside the tutelage 
of state-sanctioned Islamic institutions. While focusing primarily on the 1970s and 
1980s, this chapter therefore also aims to bridge the 1991 divide and show the sig- 
nificant continuity between the late Soviet and early post-Soviet periods, and the fact 
that the seeds for many of the developments in the 1990s were sown in the decades 
prior. My protagonists were actively searching for truth and morality on both sides 
of 1991, and their journeys illustrate gradual change, contingency, and continuous 
learning that transcended the question of adherence to a particular religion. 

The first part of this chapter briefly provides the historical context in which 
young, educated Russians pursued their spiritual journeys. The second part illus- 
trates the abovementioned concepts through the spiritual journeys of three young 
Russian intellectuals in Moscow in the 1970s and 1980s, with a glimpse into 
the 1990s: Valeriia Porokhova, author of one of the most authoritative Russian- 
language translations of the Qur’an; Viacheslav Polosin, the former Orthodox 
priest who became one of the most influential Muslim converts in contemporary 
Russia; and Sergei Moskalev, a well-known Soviet mystic and adherent to Sufism. 
At different points in their journeys, each of them encountered and embraced the 
tradition of Islam — and although their stories differed, their backgrounds and the 
context of their searches showed striking similarities. 


Soviet youth and renewed interest in religion 
and spirituality, 1970s—1980s 


The young intellectuals who developed an interest in religion in the late Soviet pe- 
riod belonged to a generation that grew up in a more globalised age and as Juliane 
Furst argues, “these youngsters despised the grey and dull character of Brezhnev’s 
Soviet Union. They rebelled against a pervasive sense that nothing would ever 
happen, and nothing would ever change".? These youths looked for something 
that could take them outside the rigidity of Soviet society, and their renewed inter- 
est in religion occurred in this context. As Irina Gordeeva points out, the religious 
"renaissance" of this period was accompanied by a turn towards new values, a 
chance of self-perception, a culture of spiritual resistance, a "religious and cosmo- 
logical eclecticism", the absence of dogmatism, and the deeply personal nature of 
religious seeking." For the young generation in the 1970s, pursuing religion and 
spirituality in new ways provided a sense of freedom and renewal in an officially 
atheist society and made them feel connected to a global community. 
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This chapter focuses primarily on young intellectuals who came of age in the 
late Soviet period in Moscow, the centre of the Soviet Union. They were not merely 
a young, educated class, but also engaged youth profoundly concerned with the 
directions of their society and humanity. These youths’ concerns in some ways 
resembled the Russian intelligentsia of the 18" and 19" centuries, in terms of their 
moral critique of the political order, their emphasis on personal responsibility, and 
their focus on social justice as the prerequisite for individual conscience." Despite 
their criticism of Soviet society, they were also greatly indebted to early Soviet ide- 
als of human progress, education, artistic and literary creativity (tvorchestvo), and 
internationalism." At the same time, the global appeal of Western countercultural 
youth movements in their struggle for peace, against war, and for the environment 
cannot be underestimated either. The protagonists of this chapter share with these 
different generations of intellectual avant-garde a deep concern with questions of 
morality and justice, community, and their own role in society, and they sought to 
carve out their own authentic paths to answer these questions. 

These young intellectuals’ education, social networks, and location in Moscow 
made them a privileged group with access to resources (e.g., literature and technol- 
ogy for copying and printing) that were not widely accessible at the time. They 
shared a thirst for knowledge, and through their networks, they often had access to 
more information and samizdat literature than the average Soviet citizen.'^ Their 
journeys were strongly influenced by the literature they were able to read, and by 
the teachers and mentors they had the opportunity to interact with. Indeed, teachers 
and mentors were an important aspect of the spiritual journeys of many intellectu- 
als in the late Soviet period. There were numerous small religious and spiritual 
seminars and discussion groups. Some of these were offered by officially ordained 
priests who gathered circles around them, while others were unofficial seminars 
organised by laypeople. Young intellectuals, in search of fresh views, were espe- 
cially drawn to charismatic and energetic religious leaders like Fr. Aleksandr Men', 
who had a personal approach and were interested in interreligious dialogue and in 
developments beyond their own communities. 

Aside from Orthodox Christian literature, other kinds of spiritual and religious 
literature were circulating. This wide variety of religions that young intellectu- 
als engaged with in the late Soviet period were on one hand new interpretations 
of religions that already existed in the USSR, influenced by contemporary needs 
and pressures, and on the other hand, they also included a range of new forms of 
spirituality, such as neo-Hinduism, Hare Krishna, and neo-paganism. Intellectuals 
at the time engaged with them in an eclectic manner, and many practiced multiple 
religions and spiritualities simultaneously. Among Soviet youths with an interest 
in spirituality, hippies occupied a special place; as Fürst argues, they were among 
the best informed people in the country, not least because “the [hippie] movement's 
tentacles reached into the milieu of religious dissenters, political dissidents, and 
nonconformist artists and musicians"? 

Despite rarely figuring in accounts of countercultural youth and religious dis- 
sidents in this period, Islam did have some appeal in these communities. An attrac- 
tion to Eastern spirituality was widespread among youths, and sometimes this also 
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included an interest in Islam. This interest commonly developed during travels to 
Central Asia in the 1970s and 1980s. Like Western hippies who travelled to Asia to 
escape modern civilisation and in search of “exotism”, young Soviet intellectuals 
were drawn to the East out of curiosity and out of desire to escape their own nar- 
row world. According to Fiirst, “the encounter with Soviet Asia could be informed 
by deference and awe, especially towards the rich spiritualism hippies hoped they 
could find, but it could also have decisively colonial overtones. Especially encoun- 
ters in Central Asia contained a mix of curiosity, illusionary expectation, and disap- 
pointment”.*° The travel memoirs of Vladimir Videmann, an Estonia-based writer 
and philosopher who was an active member of the late Soviet hippie and New Age 
scenes and who travelled frequently to Central Asia, are among the most extensive 
first-hand accounts that illustrate encounters of young Soviet intellectuals with the 
Soviet East.”! 

For many young intellectuals who travelled to Central Asia, their interactions 
with the local population, especially with local imams and sheikhs, were limited, 
and their interest in eastern philosophy, spirituality, and religion were often medi- 
ated by Western perspectives.” However, some of the nonconformist youths were 
quite committed to Islam and even participated in underground Islamic networks. 
Videmann himself, as a result of several trips to Central Asia, grew more interested 
in eastern religion, spirituality, and yoga. As he spent more time in Dushanbe in 
the late 1970s, he became more immersed in the local academic and mystical com- 
munities and began to organise illegal production of Islamic literature in Estonia 
and a network for its distribution in underground circles. He also involved other 
intellectuals in this endeavour, such as the Azerbaijani-Russian philosopher Geidar 
Dzhemal’, who later developed his own radical interpretation of Islam and empha- 
sised its revolutionary potential.” 

Muslim communities themselves were also undergoing major changes, espe- 
cially outside the official realm. Historians’ writings on Islam in the 1970s and 
1980s, however, tend to focus on the official, state-sanctioned Muslim adminis- 
trations of the USSR or on reports by Soviet officials or academics of that time. 
This is understandable, as such stories predominate in the state archives, where 
many historians find their sources. Such official accounts highlight the favourable 
conditions of Muslims under socialism, they view the persistence of religion in 
Muslim-majority areas as a threat to the Soviet project; and they portray Islam as 
a static religion, reduced to symbols and holidays, and most widespread among 
older individuals and foreign students.” Soviet magazines of this time also contrib- 
uted to this image, for example, by celebrating young Central Asian women who 
were able to “overcome” local traditions and who embraced the “modern” secular 
Soviet lifestyle.” Other historians’ accounts focus on the fact that despite Soviet 
persecution of unofficial religious activities, many Muslims found ways to practise 
their religion in private spaces, and the number of unofficial mullahs and sheikhs 
soared.” While such stories are important because they show that Islam continued 
to be a force to reckon with for the Soviet authorities in the 1970s and 1980s, they 
tend to ignore the ideological shifts that took place, influenced by trends within and 
outside of the Soviet Union. 
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New approaches to Islam appeared especially among young, educated Muslims. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, many of them embraced pre-revolutionary ideas about the 
unity of Muslim peoples. A major initiative in the spirit of internationalism was the 
creation, in 1973—1974, of an unofficial organisation uniting foreign Muslim stu- 
dents and Soviet students from Muslim ethnic groups across the USSR. In Moscow, 
they met weekly in small groups at the Moscow Cathedral Mosque to study Islamic 
texts, and in other larger cities across the country, these gatherings took place at 
the homes of members.”’ Some of the organisation’s alumni subsequently founded 
the organisation Saf Islam (Pure Islam) in 1981, possibly the most prominent unof- 
ficial union-wide Muslim youth organisation in the USSR.?* Muslim enlightenment 
(prosveshchenie) and revival of Islamic traditions were their central concerns, and 
the members of the organisation were unsatisfied with the leadership of the official 
Islamic administration in the country, because it served the atheist Soviet regime.” 
Saf Islam reprinted pre-revolutionary Tatar Islamic literature in samizdat and estab- 
lished networks of unofficial Islamic schools in Central Asia and the Caucasus, and 
during holidays, they organised gatherings for Muslim youth from all regions of 
the USSR. Their international student network helped bring Islamic literature and 
contemporary publications in Arabic into the USSR and made works by Islamic 
scholars from the USSR known to audiences abroad.*° 


Spiritual journeys in focus: three perspectives 


The following sections highlight the journeys of three converts in the 1970s and 
1980s, with a glimpse into the 1990s. Whether they embraced Islam in the Soviet 
period or after 1991, these stories demonstrate the importance of the late Soviet 
decades in their trajectories. 


Valeriia Porokhova 


Valeriia Mikhailovna Porokhova was born in 1940 in the town of Ukhta in the 
RSFSR, in a family of hereditary Russian aristocracy. Porokhova's father was ex- 
ecuted during the Stalinist terror, and her mother, as the wife of an *enemy of the 
people", was only able to return to Moscow with her daughter during Khrushchev's 
“Thaw”. She was an educated woman, and Porokhova herself also loved learning 
and teaching.?' She had a great talent for languages, and after receiving her degree 
from the Moscow State Pedagogical Institute for Foreign Languages (MGPIIIa), 
she taught at the Moscow Institute for Engineering and Physics and studied at the 
Department of Philosophy of Moscow State University (MGU).*? 

As Porokhova recalled in an interview, she was pretty, slim, with long blond hair 
in her youth, and she believed at that time that her future was in acting. However, 
she soon realised that “God had something else in store for her".? In 1975, she 
married a Syrian man, a graduate of the faculty of Shari'a at Damascus University 
and a student at the Moscow Automechanics Institute. Porokhova grew up in an 
Orthodox Christian family, and her marriage to a Muslim man did not stop her from 
pursuing her own religious path. She wanted to be baptised in the Saint Catherine's 
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cathedral in Leningrad (Saint-Petersburg), following her mother’s example, and 
did so in 1981.*4 As she began to study the Bible more closely, however, she no- 
ticed many contradictions, and the first doubts arose within her. Porokhova also 
became increasingly interested in the Qur’an at that time, and as she later recalled, 
“T read the Qur’an and at a certain moment I felt an insight that came to me from 
within. With all my heart I felt that Iam a Muslim and that there is not a single word 
in this book that my heart does not agree with”. Together with her husband, she 
decided to move to Damascus in 1985, where she converted to Islam and adopted 
the Arabic name Iman.? 

In Syria, Porokhova became more familiar with Arab culture and read exten- 
sively about philosophy, religion, and the history of the Islamic world. Between 
1985 and 1991, when Porokhova lived in Damascus, she continuously worked on 
an exegetical translation of the Qur’an. She explicitly wanted to 


. create a translation of the Qur’an into Russian, not by someone who 
observes from the sideline, but by someone who truly believes what they 
preach. Only then is it possible to convey its essence, its meaning, without 
bias or prejudice.” 


Porokhova sought to convey both the content and the form of the original Arabic 
text. She chose to translate in verses because she felt that poetry gives one access 
to something higher, something divine. She later remembered how she felt that 
she was not the one who wrote the verses, but that they wrote themselves, and 
she realised that “the translation was sent to her from above"? It is thus clear that 
Porokhova strongly believed that although knowledge was very important, a true 
understanding of Islam was not only an intellectual, but also an emotional and bod- 
ily experience. 

Porokhova’s Qur’anic translation received an overwhelmingly positive re- 
ception. Already in 1989, Islamic studies scholars Said Kiamilev and Aleksei 
Malashenko wrote a review of the first verses that had been published, and they 
praised the author for undertaking such a challenging task, and for her knowledge 
of the Islamic world and the Qur’an itself. They commended the boldness of her 
translation, which they ascribed to the fact that “Valeriia Porokhova is a philologist 
by training, and in her style one can recognise the traditions of her noble heritage, 
where women of all generations were highly educated and wrote poetry them- 
selves”.** The reviewers believed that the translation would be pleasant to read for 
experts of Arab culture as well as for those who were interested in Eastern spiritual- 
ity or who appreciated poetry.” Indeed, the widely respected Al-Azhar University 
in Cairo approved Porokhova's translation as canonical in 1991, and it has become 
one of the most widely used Qur'an translations in Russia.^ 

It is therefore not surprising that a work of this quality, written in Russian in a 
language that was accessible and that spoke to the mind and the soul, became a pro- 
foundly important introduction to Islam for many converts across the post-Soviet 
space.^' She became an active member of numerous academic and other national 
and international organisations, and her work received several prizes over the 
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course of the 1990s. She received an award “For spiritual unity” from the Muslim 
Spiritual Administration of the European part of Russia in 1998, and an award for 
her “Service to the Fatherland” from the Russian Academy of Sciences in 2002.” 
Until the very end of her life, Porokhova remained committed to interreligious and 
intrareligious dialogue, and to making Islam and the Qur’an understandable and 
accessible to anyone who wanted to learn about it. She passed away in September 
2019, at age 79. 

It is important to note that the accounts of Porokhova’s journey and work (in- 
cluding her own) were clearly gendered. Whereas sources regarding the male pro- 
tagonists in this chapter focused primarily on their work and ideas, in Porokhova’s 
case, they involved numerous references to her marriage and family and implied 
that her conversion to Islam was informed exclusively by her marriage to a Muslim 
man.? This is a common assumption specifically for female Muslim converts, and 
one which downplays their own active spiritual search and personal accomplish- 
ments. Porokhova’s husband’s role even appeared in accounts of her work on the 
translation of the Qur’an, for example, in an interview that mentioned that she 
had done her work “under careful supervision of her husband and the indisputable 
authority of Islamic theology doctor Zuhaili, the author of a 16-volume Quranic ex- 
egesis”.“ Another interview, while acknowledging and foregrounding Porokhova’s 
accomplishments, still foregrounded her hospitality as a hostess, and her good taste 
in the decoration of her home.? Numerous interviews and articles also centred on 
Porokhova's views about the rights of women in Islam." 

Despite these gendered particularities, however, Porokhova's work and journey 
had an immeasurable impact on Russia's Muslim community and inspired numer- 
ous Muslims and non-Muslims to learn more about Islam and the Islamic world. 
Although Porokhova was a convert and learned about Islam only later in her life, 
her widely respected Qur'anic translation and first-hand experience of the Middle 
East in the late Soviet period gave her a great deal of authority as a Muslim and 
as a woman. Her positionality and life story gave her a unique vantage point and 
made her work appealing to a broad interethnic, interreligious, and interdiscipli- 
nary audience. 


Viacheslav Polosin 


Viacheslav Polosin was born in 1956 in Moscow. Already as a young boy, he was 
quite interested in learning and was a truth seeker. In a widely known piece entitled 
“Why did I become a Muslim?", which he wrote for the journal /ndeks in 2000, 
Polosin looked back on his long personal and spiritual journey." He grew up in a 
non-religious family, but already in his childhood, Polosin believed in the exist- 
ence of a God, whom he could turn to and who guided him in difficult times. In 
order to "find out the truth", he became a student at the department of Philosophy 
of Moscow State University. He disliked the Soviet authorities and system, and 
this was mutual. Therefore, Polosin finished his degree with difficulty and became 
another member of the "generation of street cleaners and janitors", as Boris Gre- 
benshchikov^ famously coined it. 
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Polosin recalled that his decision to pursue Orthodox Christianity as an ado- 
lescent in the 1970s should be seen as “a strong rejection of the lies of [Marxist- 
Leninist] materialism and a choice for the church whose doors were open", rather 
than a conscious choice of this specific religion.” His applications to the Orthodox 
spiritual seminary were rejected twice, forcing him to earn some money by trans- 
lating religious literature from German. Only at the third attempt, was he admitted 
to the seminary, and he was ordained priest in 1983. Unable to obtain a license to 
serve as a priest in Moscow, Polosin found a position at a church in Dushanbe (Ta- 
jik SSR), where the authorities used to send “unreliable” individuals. Although be- 
ing part of the Orthodox Church had appealed to him as a way to counteract Soviet 
atheism, Polosin soon started doubting the church’s practices. It disappointed him 
that his main activities were not intellectual and spiritual but rather centred on the 
performance of all sorts of rituals requested by (what he considered) “superstitious 
people". These rituals, which in Polosin’s opinion strongly resembled pagan prac- 
tices, had become central to the church’s practices and “created within [him] a pro- 
found sense of ambivalence between [his] personal faith and [his] public role".?? 

Polosin’s encounter with the elderly Tajik sheikh mentioned in the opening 
quote of this chapter, who told him that he had “Muslim eyes” and predicted that 
he would become a Muslim, touched Polosin deeply. He did not pursue this path 
further at the time, as he did not know much about Islam yet, but it was an impor- 
tant moment for him. Moreover, his internal doubts about Orthodox Christianity 
persisted. His license to serve in the church was revoked in 1985 because of alleged 
disobedience to the authorities, and Polosin was forced to earn his living once more 
as a translator for several years. Only in 1988 did the Gorbachev regime “amnesty” 
disgraced priests, and Polosin started working in the city of Obninsk, in the Kaluga 
region. He became an increasingly influential public figure, as he was elected a 
member of the Congress of People’s Deputies of the RSFSR for the Kaluga region 
in 1990, and in 1991, he became the chairman of the RSFSR’s Supreme Soviet 
Commission for Religion, for which he helped draft the text for the new Russian 
laws on freedom of religion.” Although official state atheism was relegated to the 
past with the collapse of the USSR, Polosin sensed that the Church was still pri- 
marily concerned with the restauration and reopening of church buildings and the 
performance of rituals for money, rather than with “enlightenment” and struggles 
against "superstition". With time, Polosin increasingly felt like a “sorcerer” and a 
political lobbyist for the Church and less like a priest. For this reason, he decided 
to resign from his church duties in 1991.? 

After these events, Polosin realised that he needed a break to understand himself 
and his worldviews better. He obtained a PhD degree (kandidat nauk) on church- 
state relations in the USSR and extensively studied ancient Christian texts and Chris- 
tian theology. Polosin realised that there was no divine revelation in Christianity, 
and he rejected the practice of saint veneration and the role of priests as mediators 
between God and the people. Meanwhile, he also began to study the Qur'an — 
in the translation by Valeriia Porokhova — and eventually concluded that the next 
and last true prophet after Jesus Christ was Muhammad. Polosin was impressed by 
the Qur'an's poetic style, the depth of its content, its predictions of the future, and 
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the scientific precision of its insights.” He received the degree of doktor nauk in 
Philosophy of Religion in 1999, and as he had become further immersed in Christian 
and Islamic theology for both his academic research and personal spiritual search, he 
felt increasingly drawn to Islam. He particularly appreciated that Islam merged the 
human and the divine in harmonious unity, and that it considered freedom, equity, 
and community not only as personal virtues but also as norms for Muslims’ conduct 
in every sphere of life. Eventually, Polosin and his wife officially announced their 
conversion to Islam in May 1999, and he adopted the Muslim name Ali. 

In a later interview, Polosin emphasised that most converts, including himself, 
do not actually convert from one religion to another. He stressed: 


. already years before I became a Muslim, I became disappointed with 
Christianity, and especially with the rituals I had to perform as a priest. If I 
had continued performing these rituals, while not believing in them, it would 
have been hypocritical and deceitful .... Disappointed, I began to search for 
a new form, a new path towards the Truth. I did not stop believing in God, 
but did lose faith in rituals .... The only earthly expression of the right path 
I found in Islam. But this was not a conversion, like a switch from one party 
to another. This was a journey in which I obtained a completely different ver- 
sion of God's religion.” 


Polosin's point demonstrated the profound importance of all the different ele- 
ments of his long journey and search for truth and meaning, and the crucial role of 
his experiences with Christianity in his later turn towards Islam. 


Sergei Moskalev 


Sergei Moskalev was born in 1958 and grew up in Moscow. After losing his mother 
at a young age, he lived with his father and brother on Arbat street. His spiritual 
journey began when he was still a boy, and the many ideas and individuals he has 
encountered since then all helped shape his intellectual and spiritual trajectories 
and made him the influential mystic and Sufi that he is today. 

At age 12, Moskalev had his first encounter with mysticism, and in particular 
with yoga. This was in 1970, when the documentary film “Indiiskie iogi. Kto oni?" 
(“Indian yogis — who are they?") played in the movie theatre Khudozhestvennyi 
in the centre of Moscow, and as Moskalev later recalled, it was this film that in- 
troduced many people in the Soviet Union to the phenomenon of yoga.? The po- 
litical relationship between India and the Soviet Union was good at the time, and 
sometimes such official atheist Soviet journals as Nauka i religiia and Sel'skaia 
molodezh' even published asanas (body postures) in that period.” When Moskalev 
found a book with asanas in a local Moscow bookstore at age 13, he learned and ac- 
tively practiced many of them, and this was the beginning his life-long devotion to 
yoga.” Moskalev's interest in spirituality and mysticism was further spurred at age 
15, when his friends gifted him a number of books, which he studied extensively. 
Among them were the book Okkul tizm: pervonachal’nye svedeniia (Elementary 
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Treatise of Occult Science) by the French esotericist Papus, and the book Dzen, 
which he learned was the famous treatise of Kashmir Shaivism.? 

Moskalev’s love for reading and critical, non-mainstream views led him to skip 
school on a regular basis and eventually to be expelled from his secondary school. 
He decided to go to the Moscow book traders’ school instead, to pursue his love for 
books. In a later account, Moskalev emphasised that it was important to remember 
that because of the severe shortage of information at the time, people continuously 
had a “healthy thirst for knowledge" and read whatever they could get their hands 
on. In a time and place where information was scarce, the books one read, however 
few, could therefore significantly shape an individual's worldview and experience. 
In Moskalev's view, *books were everything at the time: people in the Soviet Un- 
ion hunted after collected works, and if you had connections with the distribution 
of books, you were in the epicentre of cultural life". 

Moskalev learned more about mysticism as a “way of life" when he was 16. At 
that time, he was a hippie. He met a group of young people who worked as jani- 
tors outside the Epiphany Cathedral at Elokhovo, who were followers of the Hindu 
yoga teacher Paramahansa Yogananda, and serious practitioners of yoga, medita- 
tion, and breathing techniques.?' Moskalev joined their group, and when one of his 
new friends told him that he was a vegetarian, Moskalev followed his example, 
amazed by his friend's physical health and strength. He has been a vegetarian ever 
since.? This illustrates once more the major role that such individual encounters 
played in the development of his ideas and worldviews. 

A few years later, at age 18, Moskalev sought to develop himself further by 
sharing his interest in mysticism with like-minded individuals on a more intel- 
lectual level. He joined the underground mystical group “Kontekst”. During the 
Soviet period, the group's participants created illegal translations of esoteric and 
psychological literature. At the group's gatherings, Moskalev became acquainted 
with other influential intellectuals such as Vitalii Mikheikin and Valentin Kuklev. 
Moskalev argued that 


... this was an elite club, an outlet for Moscow artists and intellectuals .... 
For creative people it was difficult to live within the rigid frameworks of that 
time .... We gathered with 12-15 people in Vitalii Mikheikin's home and 
discussed who reads what, who listens to which classical music, how each of 
us defined a particular term .... The discussions were amazingly interesting, 
inspiring — the participants were very intelligent people, with PhDs.9 


In Kontekst, the young Moskalev thus explored mysticism and esotericism on 
an intellectual level and enjoyed exchanging ideas and literature with the members 
of his seminar. His fond memories of the group meetings also demonstrate the im- 
portance ofthe space and intimacy of these meetings on his experience and growth, 
and the emotional dimensions of exploring mysticism and esotericism. 

In the 1970s, when interest in a wide range of spiritual practices became in- 
creasingly widespread in the Soviet Union, Moskalev also embraced Sufism. The 
book Sufiiskoe poslanie o svobode dukha (A Sufi Message of Spiritual Liberty), 
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published in 1914 by the well-known Indian musician and mystic Khazrat Inaiiat- 
Khan (1882-1927),™ laid out the foundations of Indian Sufism. When this book 
began to circulate again in the USSR in the 1970s, Moskalev and many others 
became acquainted with it. Inspired by this book, Moskalev embraced the Indian 
Chishti branch of Sufism, to which Inaiiat Khan belonged. It was born out of the 
South Asian Mughal Emperor Akbar the Great's desire to create a religion that would 
unite all the citizens of the multireligious empire, combining elements of Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. Mystical practices were crucial in 
creating harmony among all these traditions; for instance, Sufis adopted yoga prac- 
tices, and Hindus borrowed elements of zikr and various elements of Sufi philosophy. 
This mutual borrowing made the boundaries between these religious cultures less 
rigid.^ In the 1970s and 1980s, inspired by what he had read and by the “scents of the 
East"," Moskalev also travelled to Central Asia to learn more about Sufism. When 
he first visited the region, he realised that he had been quite naive and that his under- 
standing of Sufism and Islam were out of touch with the complexities on the ground. 
Only after travelling and interacting with Sufis more extensively did he gain a better 
understanding of what it actually meant to practise Sufism.” 

Moskalev's approaches to Sufism also fit quite well with the spirit of ecumenism, 
interreligious dialogue, and the desire to combine various traditions, which were 
widespread among young people in the late Soviet period. Therefore, although 
Moskalev acknowledged that Sufism's ancient mystical-philosophical traditions 
evolved in close connection with Islam, he saw Sufism mainly as a form of mysti- 
cism, which borrowed from a variety of religious and spiritual traditions — one 
that was a way of life, more comprehensive and organic than organised religion; 
one based on values rather than on a religious system with strict rules.? Moskalev 
believed that independent thinkers were more likely to find satisfaction in Sufism 
than in organised religions: he emphasised that with 


... the explosion of available information and the spread of available printed 
materials, an informational space developed in which people are no longer 
satisfied with simple truths .... Sufism is not a dogmatic teaching in this re- 
gard; it is rather a way of knowing, a form of philosophy, love for wisdom .... 
Sufism attracts people who strive towards wisdom and understanding, but 
this has never been a mass phenomenon, neither in history, nor today.” 


Although Moskalev did not subscribe to Islam as an organised religious system, 
the way it has been practiced most commonly across the (post-)Soviet space, he did 
consider Sufism a part of the larger Islamic tradition. And although official Islamic 
structures have often viewed Sufism as heresy throughout history, Moskalev ar- 
gued that “the most important, bright, and impactful aspects of the spiritual life and 
culture of the Muslim East were connected to Sufism"."! Sufism, then, is a tradition 
that challenges the boundaries of what does and what does not qualify as Islam. 
Its flexibility, non-dogmatic nature, and emphasis on the unity of being matched 
closely with Moskalev's deeply personal search for truth, his desire to connect 
mind and body, and his strong commitment to ecumenism. 
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Conclusion 


This chapter sought to demonstrate the importance of the late Soviet spiritual 
journeys of three Russian intellectuals who all, in different ways, encountered 
and embraced Islam. Their life histories, which display differences as well as 
striking similarities, illustrate the diversity and fluidity of late Soviet spirituality 
and religious seeking. Their stories show the importance of contingency - the vari- 
ous places, people, and literature they encountered in their lives — in shaping their 
individual ideas in different directions, yet the similarities between their journeys 
illustrate that they were also in many ways a product of their time and location in 
late Soviet Moscow. They also demonstrate the critical role that the late Soviet 
intelligentsia played in the resurgence — and reshaping — of religion and spirituality 
in the 1970s and 1980s. This challenges both the claim in Soviet propaganda that 
religion was only an interest of old and uneducated people during that period, and 
the widely held notion that this surge in spirituality and religiosity started only after 
the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. All three protagonists — Porokhova, Polosin, 
and Moskalev — would become central figures in the “boom” of interest in Islam and 
Sufism within the early post-Soviet Russian intelligentsia, but it is impossible to 
fully appreciate their stories and impact without a careful consideration of their 
formative years in the 1970s and 1980s. 
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13 The Entry of Indian Spiritual 
Movements into the Cultural Space 
of Soviet Latvia in the 1970s—1980s' 


Solveiga Krumina-Konkova 


Introduction 


Religious life in Latvia is unique in its diversity, and this equally applies to the 
20th century. The 1935 census showed that about 55 per cent of all residents of 
Latvia regarded themselves as Lutherans, 25 per cent as Roman Catholics, about 
9 per cent as Russian Orthodox, a little more than 5 per cent as Old Believers, and 
almost 5 per cent as Jewish. Several minor Protestant denominations (Advent- 
ists and Pentecostals), the re-constituted pre-Christian religion Dievturi, and the 
Muslims were also active.” Since the 1920s, spiritual movements related to India 
have also been operating in Latvia, such as the yoga movement, Buddhism, the 
Roerich Society, and others. However, almost all religions and spiritual move- 
ments lost their leaders and significant numbers of their adherents due to the 
persecutions of the Soviet regime after the occupation of Latvia and other Bal- 
tic states in 1940 and during World War II. The persecution continued after the 
war; only its methods changed: arrests and detentions in the Gulag were replaced 
by psychological manipulation and active anti-religious propaganda campaigns. 
Despite the policy of the Soviet authorities to restrict the activities of religious 
organisations, however, Latvia remained an important religious and spiritual cen- 
tre in the 1960s—1980s. 

In the early 1960s, the Soviet regime began to reorient its religious policy from 
the battle against religion to the struggle for Soviet spiritual life. According to 
Victoria Smolkin, 


...the ideological establishment no longer saw religion as a problem primar- 
ily because it was a political enemy or even alien ideology. Instead, religion 
was now understood above all as a spiritual problem. The ideological es- 
tablishment began to focus on the spiritual development of Soviet society 
and saw the production of the “socialist way of life” (sotsialisticheskii obraz 
zhizni) as the final battleground for the Soviet soul — because it assumed that 
the political and ideological battles had already been won.? 


One of the turning points in the development of the Soviet model of atheistic 
"spirituality" (sovetskaia dukhovnost) is considered to be the debate on the change 
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of mission, content, and audience of the magazine Nauka i religiia [Science and 
Religion] in August 1964 in Moscow," which also echoed in the Soviet republics. 
The “spiritual interests”, “spiritual development and advancement”, satisfaction 
of the “spiritual needs” of the Soviet people, and other similar phrases were in- 
creasingly mentioned in the central press of Soviet Latvia. Thus, the newspaper 
Cina [Faith] of the Central Committee of the Latvian Communist Party called 
for more attention to the spiritual growth of the Soviet people. It emphasised that 
“the breadth of the human spiritual horizon cannot be expressed in kilometres and 
warmth of heart — in calories ...”.° The Soviet regime began to set its values, rules 
of behaviour, and new rites, which were meant to encompass all the life cycles of 
the Soviet person, from birth to death. Of course, this system of values and rituals 
did not develop in a vacuum. It was called upon to replace previous religious and 
spiritual traditions. However, as historian Daina Bleiere noted, these new traditions 
“were unable to displace non-communist traditions and customs, as they were of- 
ficious, boring and oversaturated by ideology, despite attempts to make them more 
attractive by integrating national cultural elements".^ Moreover, this process went 
both ways. Previous religious and spiritual experiences also actively influenced the 
new Soviet life. 

Those Latvian people who had living memories of life before World War II 
or generations who grew up after the war tried to maintain in different ways 
the bond with the religious and cultural traditions of the pre-war independent 
Republic of Latvia. Especially in the 1960s, when the Iron Curtain prevented 
open contact with the West, references to the lost state and its European culture 
were significant. The memories of the losses helped to withstand the pressure of 
sovietisation. In this respect, most of the Latvian population did not differ much 
from the Russian people described by Orlando Figes in his famous work The 
Whisperers.’ As the memories of those who experienced the Soviet era show, 
they could formally follow Soviet ideological norms and rituals, even accept 
them as "normal", and expertly perform the language of Soviet ideology in pub- 
lic. However, participation in Soviet official rituals did not prevent them from 
leading a “parallel life". Their private life was governed by its own rules, often 
immersed in the memories of the pre-Soviet period and continuing the religious 
traditions of that time. Similarly, German researcher Günter Gaus described the 
former GDR as a “niche society", where a separate culture developed in the 
privacy of people's homes. In this privacy, they were away from the pressure 
of conformity and could express their opinions more openly among the people 
they trusted. 

It is worth mentioning that the metaphor of "parallel life" constantly appears 
in testimonies of witnesses in Latvia, who express their belief that Soviet life was 
not their “real life". However, here we can agree with British social anthropologist 
Anselma Gallinat that such metaphors "expresses a crucial point: official ideology 
and grassroots practices were not separated from each other. They rather seemed 
to exist next to one another, at times overlapping and at times diverging, but rein- 
forcing each other's validity"? In this respect, the entry of Indian spiritual move- 
ments into the cultural space of Latvia 1s a perfect example of how the interest in 
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the culture of India allowed by the Soviet regime promoted surprisingly free and 
widespread individual spiritual quests. 

Along with believers of the largest Christian churches, the adepts of several 
Eastern spiritual movements also continued their practice, thus maintaining the 
bond with the tradition of the 1920s—1930s. In the 1970s, interest in Eastern 
spirituality was also fuelled by ideas that gained unprecedented popularity in 
the West in the hippie movement and its subculture. In the late 1960s and 1970s, 
some new organisations, such as the Sai Baba Society and the International 
Krishna Consciousness Society, became known in the cultural space of Soviet 
Latvia. 

This chapter focuses on three cases from the history of Indian spiritual move- 
ments in Soviet Latvia: the renewal of the yoga movement, the development of 
the first Sai Baba’s group, and the Krishna consciousness movement. We will aim 
to find out how these movements entered Latvia and adapted to the local context. 
How did the supporters of these movements cope with the demands of the Soviet 
regime? How did they try to circumvent official restrictions? We will also try to 
substantiate with some examples the hypothesis that the active spiritual quests in 
the “parallel life" of the adepts of these movements also influenced the value sys- 
tem created by the Soviet regime. 


The beginning of interest in Indian spirituality 


A brief overview of the history of Indian spirituality in Latvia could be helpful to 
contextualise our topic. India occupied an important place in the history of Latvian 
culture already in the 19th century. Thus, the famous folklorist Krišjānis Barons 
wrote about the special connection of Latvians with Indian culture. He referred 
to the well-known thesis connecting Latvian and Lithuanian languages with San- 
skrit, the ancient Indian language. Latvian periodicals published extensive and 
informative articles on Indian culture and many texts of Indian tales, legends, and 
aphorisms. Indian philosophy, yoga, Buddhism, and the fashionable ideas of Rus- 
sian theosophists Helena Blavatsky and Nicholas Roerich were discussed in living 
rooms in Riga. One of the most popular was the salon of Anna Rümane-Kenina, 
a celebrity, writer, and teacher. From 1906 to 1910, her husband Atis Ķeniņš, to- 
gether with Augusts Saulietis, a teacher and writer, and the painter Janis Rozentals 
published the journal Zalktis [Grass Snake], dedicated to art and literary criticism. 
An art salon began to form around the journal's editorial team during this period, 
bringing together many artists and writers. In 1920, Rumane-Kenina became ac- 
quainted with Jiddu Krishnamurti in Switzerland. This meeting sparked her interest 
in India, and the salon became a venue for an active exchange of views on theoso- 
phy and, through it, on Indian culture. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, publications began to pay more and more 
attention to India's social and political problems. Readers were also informed about 
anti-British actions, which resonated with the revolutions in Tsarist Russia and Lat- 
via. One of the most active inspirers of anti-British activities was the Bengali poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, whom Latvian readers knew mainly as a poet of nature and 
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love. According to the Indologist Viktors Ivbulis, publications about India from the 
1920s and 1930s can be divided into three groups: texts on India’s socio-political 
and cultural life, Tagore’s works and reflections on his life and work, and the nu- 
merous letters of missionary Anna Irbe.'' The latter worked in India from 1925 to 
1951 as a representative of the Latvian Evangelical Lutheran Church. She travelled 
extensively around the country and described her impressions in letters published 
from 1925 to 1927. One should also add to this categorisation translations from 
the works of Indian spiritual teachers produced by various spiritual groups of the 
time, such as the Latvian Yoga Society, which was active from 1928 until the end 
of 1940. 

The Latvian Yoga Society had contacts with the Shri Yogendra’s Yoga Sci- 
ence Institute, which studied the medical aspects of Hatha yoga, as well as with 
the spiritual teacher yogi Swami Sivananda Saraswati and his “Divine Life 
Society”. Riga was the first place in Europe where a branch of Sivananda’s 
Society was established. Among spiritual teachers of the Latvian yogis were 
Swami Yogananda, who introduced meditation and Kriya yoga to the West- 
ern world, and the Vedanta teacher Shri Ramana Maharshi, who revealed to 
the Westerners the secrets of self-knowledge.'* Indian Vedic culture was also 
known thanks to the activities of the Roerich Society, the Latvian Society of 
Spiritual Sciences, the Society of Cosmosophy, and other organisations with an 
anthroposophical orientation, which were popular among educated Latvians in 
the interwar period. 

In 1940, the Soviet regime closed all these societies, and the persecution of the 
most active members began. Repression also continued after World War II, when 
several members of pre-war spiritual organisations were arrested and convicted of 
anti-Soviet propaganda or included in the 1947 and 1949 deportation lists. Even 
when the Soviet regime softened its attitude towards some Indian spiritual move- 
ments, fear of persecution deterred surviving members from resuming open activ- 
ity, and they continued their spiritual practices underground. 

Interest in Indian society and culture, especially in Tagore, continued under So- 
viet rule. For example, Tagore’s novel Ghare Baire, translated into Latvian under 
the title Catastrophe, was republished several times. Tagore’s views on socio- 
political problems in India were acceptable to the Soviet regime, and his works 
were allowed to be published and read. In 1961, Tagore’s 100th birthday was widely 
celebrated throughout the Soviet Union, including in Latvia. Therefore, Tagore’s 
status as a “politically correct writer” provided Latvians with an opportunity to read 
his spiritual poetry, published already in interwar Latvia and available in some 
public libraries during the Soviet era. 

The influence of Indian culture increased significantly when cooperation be- 
tween the USSR and India expanded at the official level in the 1950s, especially af- 
ter India’s first Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru's (1889-1964) visit to the USSR 
in 1955. 

The bilateral relations between the Soviet Union and the Republic of India 
strengthened even more after the visit of Nikita Khrushchev, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, to India, Indonesia, Burma, and Afghanistan in 
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February 1960. In a speech in the Indian Parliament on February 11, Nikita Khrush- 
chev emphasised that “we already see the coming of a time in the near historical 
perspective when Asian countries, which were oppressed colonies until yesterday, 
will rank among the most developed countries in the world in terms of the level of 
their national economic and cultural development". Khrushchev repeated the same 
idea at the press conference in Jakarta on February 29: “We wholeheartedly want 
to help the economically underdeveloped countries to eliminate the heavy legacy 
of colonialism and create prerequisites for rapid economic and cultural growth". 
India's people's struggle against colonialism became one of the dominant topics in 
the Latvian press at the beginning of the 1960s and also determined the particular 
importance that was given to it in promoting the cultural relations of the Latvian 
SSR with the Republic of India. One example of how this topic was developed in 
Latvian culture was the mentioned translation of Tagore's novel in Latvian and the 
popularisation of his works in general. However, the development of relations with 
India in Latvia was also determined by another, much more significant motivator: 
interest in the common and already familiar — Arian past, which had been formed 
in a large part of Latvian society since the 19th century. 

Various organisations contributed to the making connections with India, most 
prominently the “Friends of India" section of the Latvian Society for Foreign 
Friendship and Cultural Relations, led by Latvian National Poet Mirdza Kempe 
(1907-1974). 

Kempe participated in hosting Indian delegations in Latvia. Thus, she repeatedly 
hosted Suniti Kumar Chatterji (1890-1977), a well-known Bengali linguist and liter- 
ary scholar, and helped him with Latvian history and language materials for his book 
Balts and Aryans in Their Indo-European Background, published in 1968. Chatterji 
visited Latvia for the first time in 1964 and showed a deep interest in Latvians’ cul- 
tural and linguistic history. In 1966, Chatterji paid one more visit to Latvia and his 
friends to conduct a comparative study of the Latvian language and culture with the 
Vedic culture'*. This purpose also promoted a similar interest in Latvian society, as 
several leading Latvian press publications wrote extensively about his visit. 

In later correspondence with Mirdza Kempe, Chatterji mentioned that he was 
greatly impressed by the intelligence of two young associates of the Language 
Institute, who recorded his readings in Sanskrit and other languages on a tape re- 
corder. “One of them, who also teaches a preliminary course of Sanskrit at the 
university, was very interested in the Sanskrit language and Indian culture, and 
the other associate seemed very knowledgeable about linguistic problems and In- 
dian life”. This mention accurately describes the persistent interest in the ancient 
culture of India, which continued in the environment of all generations of Latvian 
humanitarian scientists and writers even during the Soviet period. 

With Chatterji’s support, Kempe was awarded an honorary doctorate in litera- 
ture from Visva Bharati University, founded by Rabindranath Tagore. In a letter 
of condolences in connection with the Kempe’s passing, Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
wrote: “I think I had the great fortune to meet and get to know her. She was like 
a sister to me, and I was greatly impressed by her first poem about India, which I 
read, namely, ‘The Ashes of Jawaharlal Nehru’”.'° 
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Kempe wrote this poem when the ashes of Nehru were scattered over India. 
Kempe’s admiration for Nehru’s ability to synthesise all the best that East and West 
could give, his political tolerance, foresight, perseverance, and courage were ex- 
pressed in this poem very impressively. At the initiative of the Ambassador of the 
Republic of India in the USSR, it was published by all Indian newspapers issued in 
English and was also later translated and published in the major Indian languages. 

A few years later, in September 1967, Kempe met Nehru’s daughter Indira 
Gandhi, then Prime Minister of India. Their acquaintance resulted in years of cor- 
respondence. Indira Gandhi wrote to Kempe that “the sincere and good will and un- 
derstanding of friends like you is the proper measure of lasting friendship between 
our two countries”. 

Contemporaries remember Kempe as an extravagant personality. On the one 
hand, she was a Soviet poetess with a high social status. On the other hand, she 
was engaged in activities that did not conform to Soviet ideology. She kept in touch 
with the Catholic Church, was interested in Indian spiritual movements, and held 
seances of spiritism. Her interest in Indian spiritual exercises dated to the 1930s, 
when she became involved in the activities of the Latvian Yoga Society. It is known 
from eyewitness testimonies that Kempe had something like a home altar with the 
photo of the Indian spiritual teacher and yogi Swami Vivekananda in the centre.'* 
Moreover, she thought that Vivekananda's idea of human divinity was beautiful. 
Legends of her telepathic contact with Sathya Sai Baba have also survived. 


The group of Sathya Sai Baba followers 


Mirdza Kempe received literature published in India, including spiritual texts, 
through the Embassy of India in Moscow. As a Writers’ Union consultant, she oc- 
casionally gathered a circle of young people who would later become poets and 
lectured them about Tagore, Chatterji’s research on similarities between Aryans 
and Balts, and gave them books from her library to read. Thus, from the end of the 
1960s, the brochures of the Sathya Sai Baba movement began to circulate among 
so-called Kempe's children — the young poets she consulted. These brochures were 
then reproduced on typewriters and distributed to trusted people. They were dis- 
cussed in small home groups and became sources of inspiration. 

Along with Kempe, the Sathya Sai Baba's group also included architect Maija 
Grotuse, Alise Eka, a writer who was the author of unusual philosophical fairy 
tales, and poet Mirdza Bendrupe, an active member of the pre-war Latvian Yoga 
Society. Bendrupe's passion for Indian philosophical teachings was evident in her 
fairy tale book Visskaistakais darzs [The Most Beautiful Garden] and her medi- 
tative poetry. Her intensive spiritual search resulted in the Latvian translation of 
Bhagavad Gita, fragments of which were published in 1994, already after her 
death.” For Bendrupe, work on Bhagavad Gita’s translation was a special devo- 
tional service and only her close circle knew about it. However, this did not mean 
that the translation of ancient Indian texts was banned in Soviet Latvia. On the 
contrary, the Soviet authorities were keen to show that India's cultural heritage was 
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well known in the Soviet Union and made more accessible to the Soviet people. 
Thus, in 1985, the newspaper for compatriots abroad Dzimtenes Balss [Voice of the 
Motherland] published news about the translation of Bhagavad Gita by the doctor 
of philology Valdis Bisenieks.” 

According to some unverified stories, Imants Ziedonis, one of the most popular 
Latvian poets at the turn of the 20th and 21st centuries, was also influenced by the 
spiritual texts of Sathya Sai Baba and other Indian gurus. In 1977, the Soviet gov- 
ernment awarded Ziedonis the title of National Poet of Soviet Latvia. In the same 
year, his Poema par pienu [A Poem about Milk] was published. Viktors Ivbulis em- 
phasises that this philosophical poem was truly Indian, with the metaphors of the 
cow and milk referring to the relationship between mother and infant. In his view, 
Ziedonis' reference to the mother is connected to the ancient Indian goddess Devi 
and points to two aspects of Devi — Jaganmata (mother of the Universe) and Shakti 
(female cosmic energy). He recalls that during the Swadeshi unrest in 1904—1908, 
Shakti became the embodiment of the homeland.’! 

There was no public talk about the Indian motives of Ziedonis’ poem in Latvia. 
At the same time, Latvians in exile wrote about them openly. Thus, the journal 
Jaunā Gaita [The New Walk] highlighted that for Ziedonis, milk symbolised the 
beginning of life, growth, emergence in all times, in all cultures, all over the world. 
Ziedonis’ references to Sanskrit were also mentioned.” 

However, these references to Indian spiritual texts were so veiled that they did 
not draw the attention of Soviet censors, and the poem was included into the canon 
of Soviet Latvian culture and into the high school compulsory literature list without 
suspicion. 

The Sai Baba’s students of the 1960s—1980s adopted the model of “a parallel 
life” — a double life of outward conformity combined with inner freedom. On the 
one hand, the members of this group adapted and tried to be loyal to the demands of 
Soviet life and its values. On the other hand, this group offered a space of dialogue 
between various esoteric and religious traditions. In the atmosphere of those years, 
the spiritual pursuits of people who belonged to this group included more than just 
an interest in the Vedic tradition. In their quests, fragmentary and often inaccurate 
knowledge of the ideas of Indian spiritual teachers coexisted peacefully with theo- 
sophical and anthroposophical teachings, texts of Christian mystics, or forbidden 
modern Western philosophers. Necessary conditions for the existence of such a 
parallel life were: first, the personalities of spiritual seekers, people for whom inner 
growth stood at the forefront of their interests in life; second, channels for the trans- 
mission of spiritual knowledge: personal meetings, kitchen conversations, and the 
study of religious literature prohibited in the USSR but often deposited in restricted 
sections of Soviet libraries. In the case of Latvia, the primary sources of inspiration 
were various spiritual journals and books published in the 1920s and 1930s. 

In some respects, the group’s activities were similar to the life in the “parallel 
polis” described by Czech political thinker Vaclav Benda. Thus, the group created 
and, with the help of samizdat, disseminated an alternative (underground) culture. 
However, there is no information that its members actively advocated for civil and 
political rights or formed any parallel political, economic, or educational structures. 
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As the interest in India was politically permissible, within certain limits, such 
spiritual seekers had more room for manoeuvre and the conviction that, in essence, 
they were not doing anything illegal. As their quests were more oriented towards 
personal development and not deliberately against Soviet power, the question 
arises for researchers of whether this underground can be evaluated according to 
the same criteria as the political underground. Moreover, we have not yet docu- 
mented any persecutions against Sai Baba’s followers or similar groups in Soviet 
Latvia, although the authorities were probably well informed of their existence. 
Unfortunately, it is no longer possible to interview the first members of the Sai 
Baba group and obtain more detailed information about the activities of this group. 


The Yoga movement in Soviet Latvia 


The second case, examined in more detail, is related to the rapid increase of interest 
in yoga in Latvia from the 1960s to the 1980s. 

As mentioned above, the history of the yoga movement began in interwar Lat- 
via. This tradition was not interrupted because some Latvian Yoga Society activists 
continued to practise yoga after World War II. There is incomplete and not yet 
verified information about home groups organised by the Society’s old members, 
which operated underground. In this way, yoga classes and discussions were held, 
and literature published in the pre-Soviet years circulated. Already in the 1930s, 
each member was encouraged to reproduce the texts of yoga teachers in at least 
five copies. This practice developed because of the great interest in these texts and 
difficulties in translating the required literature into Latvian and printing it in suf- 
ficient quantities. Old members of the Latvian Yoga Society and new yoga adepts 
perpetuated this dissemination scheme during the Soviet years. 

In the 1960s, interest in yoga also appeared in public discourse. Thus, articles 
on the importance of yoga exercises and breathing practices for improving health 
appeared in major newspapers. Publications in these newspapers were censored 
and coordinated with the responsible officials from the apparatus of the Central 
Committee of the Latvian Communist Party. Therefore, the publications show the 
extent to which an interest in yoga was officially permitted. 

It is noteworthy that one of the first who dared to talk about yoga publicly was 
Imants Ziedonis. In his travel notes about Altai published in 1964, he wrote the 
following: “For the first time, I feel that breathing is the most beautiful process of 
life, not just physiological.... Now I know that from every breath I have something 
left, added up, accumulated”. 

Although Ziedonis practised yoga breathing exercises mainly because he had 
tuberculosis in his youth and suffered from its consequences all his life, he was one 
of the few who tried to show the connection of yoga with cosmic processes. 

It can be said that the spiritual aspects of yoga were taboo subjects at that time. 
There were two ways in which publications in the 1960s and the 1970s mentioned 
yoga. The first way was through descriptions of yogis’ demonstrations in travel 
notes. The second way was to show the importance of yoga in medicine and the 
development of the human body’s physical capacity. 
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Yoga became a fashionable word and hobby in a relatively short time. If you 
read Latvian fiction of the 1970s, you could encounter a comic character practising 
yoga. One of these stories described this character in the following way: 


Zelma was able to talk about the latest pop music and the use of lasers in 
medicine, Native American culinary and perspectives on energetics. She was 
not confused in art history, was familiar with international film scandals, fol- 
lowed publications on UFOs, had read books on yoga, astrology, hypnosis, 
palmistry, etc.” 


We can also read more serious references to yoga in interviews with actors or 
other well-known public figures of that time. 

The popularity of yoga grew even faster after the documentary film “Indian 
yogis: Who are they?” was shown in Latvia. Soviet cinematographers shot it at 
yoga centres in India, and Soviet newspapers mentioned that this documentary 
“will tell Soviet cinema viewers what is truly valuable and useful in the yoga sys- 
tem"? In the late 1970s, illustrated magazines featured specialised yoga exercises 
targeted for different groups, such as women or young mothers. Another direction 
of specialisation was health problems. As mentioned above, yoga was mostly con- 
sidered a set of physical exercises and breathing practices. In 1981, the book Joga 
mātēm un bērniem [Yoga for Mothers and Children], translated from German, was 
published. Its easy-to-understand posture descriptions quickly became a guide for 
anyone interested in learning Hatha yoga asanas. 

In public discourse, the spiritual aspects of yoga were mentioned very rarely 
and only with a negative connotation. Such was the situation until the end of the 
1980s. However, the situation differed significantly in the Latvians' private sphere. 
Quite a large part of the public began to engage in spiritual yoga practices more 
deeply, starting at least from the early 1970s. Thus, for example, in public libraries 
in Latvia, it was relatively easy to find books on the Hatha yoga system published 
before 1940, which, in addition to the descriptions of asanas, also described the 
spiritual foundations of yoga. Nevertheless, 1970 marked a turning point, when 
psychotherapy began to develop rapidly in Latvia, and one of its methods, auto- 
genic training, became more and more popular. 


The boom of autogenic training 


It should be clarified that the first references to autogenic training or self-hypnosis 
appeared in the Latvian press in the mid-1960s in several articles on the prepara- 
tion of athletes for competitions. For example, an article published in the republic’s 
influential sports newspaper in September 1965 described autogenic training as an 
effective way to help athletes get rid of emotional stress.” Many of the first articles 
on autogenic training were republished from the All-Union press, especially the 
Znanie — sila [Knowledge is Power] journal, but the local authors also had exciting 
publications. Thus, in 1966, a magazine about health published an article by Maris 
Budovskis, a psychologist from the Republican Dispensary of Health-Improving 
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Physical Culture. He described self-training as one of the effective methods of 
a new speciality, sports psychology, which he saw as necessary to help athletes 
achieve high results.” Interest in autogenic training went beyond sports psychol- 
ogy in the next few years. It was recognised as applicable to pedagogy, acting 
studies, and many professions associated with emotional overload. According to 
references in the press, this method of self-hypnosis also gained popularity among 
physicians, who initially learned it at the Central Institute of Medical Qualifica- 
tions in Moscow. 

The psychotherapists of the Republican Psychoneurological Dispensary were 
most active in using and popularising autogenic training. Thus, Arija BrikSa, chief 
physician of the dispensary, was convinced that “using autogenic training results 
in complete or partial relaxation, a person can prevent vascular spasms, improve 
blood circulation, can calm himself and fully relax. A patient suffering from neu- 
rosis can cure himself”.** 

Interestingly, the articles on autogenic training published in the Soviet period 
contain almost no indications about its history. Only one article republished from 
Znanie — sila includes a few sentences stating that *autogenic training externally 
resembles some yoga techniques developed as early as the 14th century" and that 
"these techniques were recommended by the German psychotherapist J. Schulz 
half a century ago".? The similarity among autogenic training, meditation, and 
yoga was emphasised more seriously in popularisation lectures and interviews of 
specialists from the Republican Psychoneurological Dispensary. For example, one 
of them — Aleksandrs Falken&teins — even claimed: “Discarding the mystic that 
Is in the teachings of yoga, however, one cannot fail to acknowledge the persis- 
tence of one method. One of the most effective yoga methods has now been called 
*autogenic training’”.*° Autogenic training, often in combination with hypnosis, 
has been introduced as a treatment for patients after head injuries and in cases of 
alcoholism, insomnia, apathy, and nervousness. Referring to the method's success 
in reducing mental and psychological overload, calls appeared to use autogenic 
training for all those involved in community service?! 

Aleksandrs FalkenSteins, Uldis Lidaks, Valdis Vitols, and several other psycho- 
therapists actively promoted the newly discovered method. As with Hatha yoga 
exercises, journals increasingly published instructions and techniques for daily au- 
togenic training. Mass sessions of autogenic training or mental gymnastics were 
organised in many places in Latvia. A series of lectures entitled “Learn to control 
yourself!” were organised in various clubs in Riga and other Latvian cities. Mental 
gymnastics could also be studied in depth in several groups. Thus, a “Good Mood 
Club" was established and actively operated at the Culture House of the Republi- 
can Trade Union Council of Latvia. Secondary school and university students took 
courses at the “School of Good Name" under FalkenStein’s leadership. As a former 
auditor of this school remembers, young people got their first ideas about medita- 
tion and started practising it during classes at this school.’ Of course, their under- 
standing of meditation was quite approximate, but it was the first step of a deeper 
search. Interest in Eastern philosophy also arose in these classes. The next step 
was to search for the appropriate literature, using all the channels available at the 
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time. When the first yoga meditation teachers came to Latvia from the West at the 
end of the 1980s, they met many enthusiasts who had learned meditation through 
self-study and were now intensely interested in learning the nuances of “authentic” 
meditation practices. However, this enthusiasm soon waned for many because they 
were already accustomed to their self-created meditation practices, which seemed 
more in tune with their inner needs. 

There are also cases when meditation techniques were deliberately used for 
other creative purposes. In 1982, an article about Liepaja Theater’s stage director 
and actor Haralds Ulmanis appeared in the magazine Liesma [Flame] intended for 
youth audiences. The article mentioned that Ulmanis “also sought advice in the 
wisdom of yoga” and started classes of psychotechnics in the theatre while staging 
a play.? Remembering the events of that time, Ulmanis clarified in an interview 
that he was interested in Hatha and Raja yoga and knew about Roerich’s Agni 
yoga. He preferred Mikhail Chekhov’s directing system, where an important place 
was given to the ideas of anthroposophy. Based on information from various books 
of the 1920s—1930s found in libraries and from samizdat publications, he cre- 
ated multiple exercises for actors to train their imagination and “inner gestures”. 
Ulmanis has carefully preserved notes of the texts he read during the Soviet era. 
His notebooks constitute precious research material to understand how the specific 
model of spiritual search developed during the Soviet period. 

In any case, it demonstrates that many Latvians considered the study of medita- 
tion practice and Eastern spiritual texts a “real life”, parallel to the “Soviet life” 
in which they were forced to participate but which they did not accept internally. 
This “real life” took place in their private sphere and was not public. However, it 
undoubtedly influenced their attitudes towards the demands of Soviet life in one 
way or another. 


Development of the Krishna consciousness movement 


The first groups that later joined the International Krishna Consciousness Society 
also started with yoga and autogenic training. There are some archival documents 
about two such groups dated 1980 and 1986. 

The first document is a KGB report on the “Krishna consciousness movement” 
in Riga. The document indicates that the organisational work to develop this move- 
ment began in 1979 and contained a list of members of one of the first groups. The 
group consisted of 11 people, over half of whom were women, of different nation- 
alities, age groups, and professions. Among them were, for example, a student at 
an art school and a professional artist, a doctor and a medical worker employed in 
an emergency unit. Four group members aged 30 and 40 did not work anywhere, 
which was atypical during the Soviet era.” 

The attitude of the LSSR state security towards the Krishna consciousness 
movement was markedly negative. The KGB perceived the teaching and prac- 
tices of this movement as anti-Soviet. According to the conclusions of this docu- 
ment, the movement's adherents disapproved of the domestic and foreign policies 
of the CPSU and the Soviet government. The document also mentioned that the 
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movement’s doctrine causes “a departure from active life positions” and exercises 
an “ideologically alien influence”, mainly on the intelligentsia. 


Taking advantage of the heightened interest of a certain part of the inhabit- 
ants of Riga in ancient oriental philosophy, yoga and parapsychology, the 
activists of the movement are engaged in active missionary activities among 
young people.’ 


In 1983, the newspaper Padomju Jaunatne [Soviet Youth] published an exten- 
sive article about the ongoing trial of a “Krishna consciousness” group in Moscow. 
The article emphasised the mystical nature of the movement’s teaching. Like the 
document mentioned above, it highlights the formation of a movement in the envi- 
ronment of yoga followers. The article concludes that 


...o one is against gymnastics and therapeutic fasting. It is not harmful to 
health and sometimes even helps when it takes place under the supervision 
of doctors. Something quite different begins when elements of mysticism, 
which herald the departure of a person from real life, are included into heal- 
ing gymnastics." 


The authors of the article concluded that the teaching of the “Krishna conscious- 
ness" movement destroyed the psyche and that it was impossible for adepts to 
return to everyday life without the help of psychiatrists. 

However, interest in the movement did not wane even after critical articles. In 
1986, supporters of the movement attempted to legalise their activities. The atti- 
tude of the official authorities was not favourable, as evidenced by the Conclusion 
of the Commissioner of the USSR Council for Religious Affairs in the LSSR upon 
registering the independent religious organisation “Society of Vaishnavas" in Riga. 
The document briefly describes the group of citizens who want to register Vaish- 
navas' Society: they practise yoga individually, follow a diet based on the princi- 
ples of Ayurveda, or have completely switched to a vegetarian lifestyle. Some of 
them have been recommended autogenic training by doctors. The Commissioner 
explains that most group members have insufficient knowledge of Vaishnavas' 
teachings. They 


...do not know the philosophical explanation of mystical rituals, only con- 
sider them valid for themselves and therefore use them in regular physical 
exercises to disconnect from the surrounding reality, plunge into themselves, 
to give everything up. Most are inactive, people with few contacts.’ 


The document emphasises that eating restrictions and "spiritual exercises" are 
not linked to specific religious teachings, including Vaishnava teachings, but are 
seen simply as a healthy lifestyle. However, trying to replace a healthy lifestyle 
with mystical views is a “socially hostile" position.” It should be noted that this as- 
sessment contradicted the Statutes of the Society, paragraph 3 of which stated that 
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the Society undertook to comply with all the laws of the Soviet state, not to evade 
military service, work, and medical assistance, not to interfere with the education 
of children at school.^ 

Finally, the Commissioner concluded that the citizens who submitted the docu- 
ments cannot be considered a religious community and cannot be registered. He 
emphasised that the group's practices “go beyond the framework of the religious 
cult activities and the principle of freedom of conscience".^! 

In 1987, Juris Podnieks’ documentary “Is it easy to be young?" was shown in 
cinemas throughout the USSR. One of the heroes of this movie belonged to the 
“Krishna consciousness" movement. As a result of the movie, many young people 
started to turn to the movement. New critical articles were written in which young 
people's passion for mystical rituals was called pathological. However, interest 
in this movement did not diminish, and the first, albeit unauthorised, street proces- 
sions practised by the movement's supporters were received with great enthusiasm. 

The attitude of the local authorities towards the “Krishna consciousness" move- 
ment did not change until 1988 when an instruction came from Moscow to register 
all existing groups of the movement in Latvia. The only requirement was to prevent 
this movement from going beyond the private sphere. The Moscow leadership au- 
thorised worship services in apartments (but not on the streets and in public places) 
if they did not disturb public order.? Soviet officials would have certainly preferred 
these people to practise their faith underground. 


Some conclusions 


Good relations between the Soviet Union and India in the 1960s—1980s allowed for 
extensive cultural ties, which resulted in the growing interest of Soviet society in 
Indian spiritual teachings and practices. 

During this period, the heritage of several spiritual movements and organisa- 
tions active in the 1920s and 1930s could still be felt in Latvia. Interest in Eastern 
spirituality was also fuelled by 1deas that gained unprecedented popularity in the 
West within the hippie movement and its subculture. 

In response to the growing interest in Eastern spiritual teachings, the Soviet 
regime placed strict limits on the expression of such interest to avoid harming So- 
viet ideology and social cohesion. For example, Hatha yoga was only allowed as a 
physical culture activity. At the same time, there was an active spiritual search in 
the private sphere of Soviet citizens, who manoeuvred within the permitted limits 
or figured out ways to “legally” circumvent them. 

In this spiritual underground or “parallel life", various ideas focusing on deeper 
self-knowledge and personal development were developed. According to memoirs 
and interviews published in the 1980s and 1990s, this life remained, for the most 
part, clandestine and coexisted somewhat peacefully with Soviet life — its norms 
and newly created rituals that formed a specific “Soviet spirituality”. 

Whether the spiritual searches of writers and artists directly impacted the crea- 
tive process or unconsciously influenced them, it made their creations remarkable 
and unique, distinguishing them from the average works of socialist realism. They 
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enjoyed popularity within Latvian society, which longed for a “lost paradise” — 
their once-independent national state and its values. At the same time, their outward 
compromises allowed them to create works in the canon of “Soviet spirituality”, 
for example, as it was with the poetry of Kempe and Ziedonis. 


Until the 1980s, the Soviet authorities intervened to repress those spiritual 


searches that were too visible and beyond the private sphere or too radical. They 
also opposed any attempts to legalise organised spiritual movements. 
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14 Astrological Samizdat in the Context 
of (Post-)Soviet Esoteric Culture 


Anna Tessmann 


This chapter explores astrological samizdat of the late Soviet era as one of many 
manifestations of underground esoteric culture. In the 20th century, astrology was 
considered to belong to the sphere of private occultism, which, under the influence 
of the rapid development of mass media, soon became part of the global popular 
culture. My aim here is to look at transformations of astrological practices through- 
out the Soviet period, which, among other things, can be traced in some informal 
historical documents of non-political samizdat. 

Samizdat is one of the historical sources of underground subcultures of the 
late Soviet era.' The notion mainly refers to self-published articles, books, as 
well as literature of various genres — from political pamphlets to poetry — banned 
or disregarded for political or ideological reasons. In a broader sense, samizdat 
sources included ideologically neutral, informal, or even illegally made print pro- 
duction distributed for commercial purposes like postcards or pocket calendars. 
Some remain unexplored, many are dispersed, and few pieces of non-political 
samizdat (the exception being perhaps literary samizdat) have been collected. 
Examining the “samizdat textual culture” methodologically is challenging, espe- 
cially regarding its material and imaginative boundaries.” Moreover, the analysis 
of samizdat practices allows us to think about a variety of samizdat culture(s) 
which appeared in different periods of Soviet history. Historians have identified 
various samizdat (sub)categories: literary, political, human rights, philosophical, 
religious, and esoteric, which remain unevenly studied.’ In terms of technology, 
samizdat also included a range of text reproduction techniques: handwritten, re- 
typed on a typewriter, or later copied on photocopiers in small print runs, etc. 
Astrological texts can be viewed as uncensored publications relating to mysti- 
cal as well as modern entertainment literature, primarily belonging to the circle 
of esoteric samizdat (although they could sometimes undoubtedly have political 
overtones). 

Despite the fact that three decades have passed since the collapse of the USSR, 
there are no archival collections of (post-)Soviet esoteric samizdat. Indeed, the 
basis for scholarly research on astrology remains mainly oral history and occa- 
sional collecting of primary sources. Collecting amateur booklets from astrologers 
and purchasing them in antiquity bookshops or on the Internet appears time- and 
resource-consuming. It is impossible to estimate how many primary sources are 
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biding their time. Just as in the case of literary samizdat, handwritten, typewritten, 
and Xerox copies were destroyed as soon as astrological books were (re-)published 
in the 1990s. For the most part, astrological samizdat has landed in private libraries 
and, still, it is at risk of decay. In this study, I relied on original materials that 
I acquired in bookstores or from astrologers themselves, as well as copies of 
astrologers’ samizdat found on the Russian Internet. Besides, I gathered additional 
information on underground astrological publications by interviewing astrologers 
or analysing their memoirs. 

In the main part, I will provide a brief historical outline based on examples of 
astrological use in everyday life, how this occult practice, despite being excluded 
from the official mass culture in the early Soviet period and being practised solely 
in private, has gained prominence in the late decades of the Soviet Union as a col- 
lective activity within private astrological circles. The reproduction of astrological 
knowledge through samizdat and magnetizdat led to a gradual demand for astrol- 
ogy, even in the official mass culture of the late Soviet Union. Hence, astrology 
appeared in the public sphere before the lifting of censorship restrictions in 1990. 
After that, and with the advent of mass computer technology, astrological sam- 
izdat noticeably transformed but did not disappear completely, as it continued to 
exist in the shape of lecture notes until the mid-2000s for the needs of astrological 
communities. 


Twentieth-century astrology 


Astrology is a set of divinatory practices that has at its core the notion of the occult 
or “hidden”.* The latter’s analysis in the context of esotericism may be fundamen- 
tal for history studies insofar as, in Julia Mannherz’s words, it “is uniquely suited to 
offer an entryway into the private, non-political concerns of contemporaries, which 
for the majority, we must assume, far outweighed their interest in governance"? In 
the Soviet Union, similarly to Western countries, astrology was a part of mass cul- 
ture, which resulted from socio-political changes, such as the development of mass 
media and consumption. Hence, the origins of astrology in its modern form stretch 
back to the early 20th century at least.° The features of popular esoteric culture can 
be observed in fin de siécle Europe and the USA, when judicial astrology (foretell- 
ing), which enjoyed success within a predominantly female readership, took its 
modern shape, leaving behind previous forms of natural forecasts of old medicine 
and astrology-based meteorology. However, compared with other fortune-telling 
literature like, for instance, chiromancy or numerology, astrology never had a “big 
impact on the popular market" in imperial Russia." In the Russian Empire's last two 
decades, astrology publishing, based primarily on free translations from foreign 
languages, caught on rapidly. In the short period between the two revolutions of 
1905-1907 and 1917-1918, when censorship was abolished, many compilatory 
astrological books were published in Russian. At the time, new esoteric groups 
emerged, while old ones came out from hiding.* Russian newspaper and magazine 
advertisements from this period suggest that astrology belonged to the flourish- 
ing market of occult services: astrologers consulted clients and sold horoscopes. 
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The Bolshevik revolution interrupted the publishing revival of fortune-telling and 
occult literature, which had started in the 1890s.° Although this sort of literature 
ceased to be published after 1917, this did not mean that astrological and other 
divinatory practices disappeared. 


A “vanishing” practice: astrology during Soviet times 


Anti-religious legislation adopted in Bolshevik Russia starting in 1918, gradu- 
ally restrained religious liberties and increased censorship in the educational and 
cultural spheres. Astrology was regarded as a form of “superstition” (sueverie) 
conflicting with “Communist morality”, the latter being based on the materialist 
worldview. Moreover, “relicts of the past” were “ideologically harmful” because 
they contradicted “science, reason, and progress".'? This coercive tendency heav- 
ily contrasted with the trend of the previous decades of the Russian fin de siècle, 
when the religious and esoteric publishing market was plentifully supplied, and, 
correspondingly, there were no substantial restrictions on the practice of astrology. 

The February and October revolutions, the Civil war, authoritarian policies, anti- 
religious campaigns, and repression destroyed the structures of pre-revolutionary 
Russian society. Many books, including religious and esoteric literature, were anni- 
hilated, banned, or withdrawn and later put into Soviet libraries’ restricted sections 
(spetskhran). In the mid-1920s, the Russian secret societies and groups (Masonic, 
Rosicrucian, and others), some of which were keepers of esoteric and occult lega- 
cies, were persecuted; several of their leaders and members were killed or im- 
prisoned. According to Konstantin Burmistrov, repression of those underground 
groups, however, had a side effect: as their members were sent to camps scattered 
around the country, it led to the dissemination of their ideas to the frontiers and 
faraway regions of the Soviet Empire. Some of the old collections of esoteric lit- 
erature had a definite influence on the spiritual revival that took place from Stalin’s 
death (1953) to the 1970s.!' Therefore, we may hypothesise that the socio-political 
situation allowed for a reshuffling of the cards: in some places and settings, eso- 
teric, occult, and astrological samizdat could be produced and disseminated. 


Astrology after the Second World War 


Chronologically, the production of astrological samizdat can be roughly divided 
into three periods: (1) post-war, from the late 1940s to the late 1960s; (2) late Soviet, 
from the early 1970s to the late 1980s; and (3) post-Soviet, from the early 1990s 
to the mid-2000s. Based on the Soviet esoteric samizdat classification sketched 
by historian Elena Strukova,"? we find that the 1960s were not a time of active, 
specifically astrological, but rather multi-contextual esoteric samizdat networking. 
This indicates that astrological materials were used by a large audience, composed 
of both esoteric specialists and educated lay readers without specific astrological 
interests, unlike a few decades later. Interviews with astrologers show that esoteric 
samizdat was initially primarily compiled from rare books published long ago, 
which were subsequently prohibited or relegated to the spetskhran. Astrological 
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literature in foreign languages was also assigned to libraries during the entire post- 
war period in the Soviet Union, but it was inaccessible to most people. 

After the Russian occult fin de siécle, in Soviet times, astrology survived in 
literary references? but was certainly underrepresented in the officially promoted 
fiction, poetry, and historical prose. Perhaps future digitalisation of Soviet literary 
works and periodicals will contribute to a detailed mapping out of astrology in 
literary or journalistic texts since such genres are usually receptive to astrology 
and other kinds of popular esotericism. Just as Soviet writings about magic were 
"produced under the headings of archaeology, literature, semiotics, folk medicine, 
and folklore", astrological content could be found inside historical scholarly writ- 
ings and academic translations of older works.'^ For instance, natural astrology was 
handled in texts dedicated to astronomy, various calendar systems, or medical 
history. In addition, astrology became part of the Soviet discourse on “true vs. false 
(or pseudo) knowledge/science" in amateur and entertaining astronomical books 
(zanimatel 'naia astronomiia), school textbooks and reference literature.' There is 
evidence that astrology was discussed in various amateur astronomers' circles or at 
the All-Union Society Znanie regular lectures on astronomy." Astrology was one 
of the subjects discussed in anti-religious literature and atheist books or booklets, 
which targeted every kind of “mysticism”. It might be true that interest in astrol- 
ogy in the 1970s did not merely imply the reading of astrological books but also 
arose while consuming other sorts of fringe science literature or even science fic- 
tion. Moreover, in the context of the global emergence of the New Age movement 
during the 1970s—1980s,” a peculiar “renaissance” of occultism and the emergence 
of new religious movements, astrology played a fundamental role in the “cultic 
milieu", i.e. underground esoteric culture within modern (but primarily Western) 
societies. In the Soviet Union, however, astrological communities constituted a 
minor segment of the Russian New Age. 


Soviet astrological samizdat: translations, reprints and compilations 


A few documented references collected during my project enable the reconstruc- 
tion of an amateur use of astrology in artistic and intellectual milieus in the post- 
war period. One example is how original astrological horoscopes in French were 
read and translated to entertain friends.?! In addition, underground practitioners 
of esoteric teachings, who had not studied astrology in-depth, also translated and 
collected astrological works. One such historical testimony from the late 1970s 
concerns the circulation of astrological prints from the centre (Moscow) to the 
periphery (the Black Sea region and the Caucasus, Baltic republics, Central Asia, 
Siberia). Thus, Pavel Belikov (1911—1982), later archivist of the Nicholas and He- 
lena Roerichs’ family archive in Estonia, mentioned in his correspondence in 1977 
a copy (otpechatka) of an astrological book by Marie-Louise Sondaz, which he 
had received from Moscow.” While it was not the main interest of its participants, 
astrological and alchemical books were read within the context of hermetic works 
(a corpus of mystic texts attributed to a legendary character, Hermes Trismegistus) 
within and around such intellectual kruzhki as the Tuzhinskii circle, an informal 
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occult group assembled by the writer Iurii Mamleev (1931-2015) in Moscow.” 
Moreover, astrological samizdat was collected in the groups that had appropri- 
ated astrological systems or elements for their esoteric or theosophical teachings 
or diverse psychotherapeutic or healing practices, for instance, within the Liudmila 
Tkachenko-Reznik's meditation group.” 

These examples show that astrology did not disappear in Soviet culture, de- 
spite lacking broad public acceptance. However, the Soviet period has yet to be 
investigated in-depth; hence, all the statements are speculative until new pri- 
mary documents (including archival sources) are found. In the post-Soviet era, 
this fragmentary presence in the public field gave astrological practitioners an 
argument to demonstrate the alleged continuity of *Russian" astrology through- 
out the Soviet period. Almost every conversation with elderly Soviet astrologers 
revolves around the idea of an astrological “revival” in the late Soviet Union. 
For them, astrology, or more precisely, astrologies, re-emerged in the late Soviet 
period; they do not constitute a reaction to modernity but follow a pattern of 
“revitalisation” of “lost” knowledge. In the same way as the post-Soviet healers 
and magi did,” they refer to the “Russian roots” of astrology and emphasise the 
“distinctive” character of their teachings (i.e., the Avestan School of Astrology 
[AShA], an invented astrological system that relates to the sacred book of Zoro- 
astrianism Avesta). 

However, many elements of those astrological teachings reveal a connection to 
or an adaptation of occult works via samizdat. Today, elderly astrologers, remem- 
bering their first experiences with astrological literature, named the translations of 
Papus (pseudonym of Gérard Anaclet Vincent Encausse, 1965-1916) and Éliphas 
Lévi (pseudonym of Alphonse Louis Constant, 1810-1875). Most prominent were 
the local Russian esotericists Aleksandr Troianovskii (died in 1925), a member 
of the Martinist Order and later editor of the journal of “occult (secret) sciences" 
Izida, and the translator and publisher Vladimir Zapriagaev. The second volume of 
Zapriagaev's astrological series was compiled from Mikhail Khrushchov's publica- 
tions, who wrote under the pseudonym "Russian astrologer" in the journal Rebus. 
Troianovskii and Zapriagaev were prominent Russian occult publishers in the early 
20th century. In Soviet times, their books were kept in a particular repository in a 
spetskhran at the Lenin State Library, yet some astrologers or their acquaintances 
managed to make copies of these books.” In the 1970s, some underground private 
libraries specialised in esoteric literature published before the October revolution. 

Astrologer Aleksandr Zaraev (b. 1954) remembered in 2017 that the owner of 
one such library used to earn a little fortune from rare books. The reason was that 
those books cost a “sky-high price, such as 300 roubles, when the average salary 
was 100 roubles a month".?' Photocopying made it possible to buy rare books and, 
through the sale of reprints, not only recoup the costs of the purchase but also earn 
additional income. According to some respondents, commercial samizdat copies 
were a “hard currency”, reliable investments, and prestige objects.” The produc- 
tion and distribution of commercial samizdat were constitutive elements of the 
black market, which existed in parallel to the official Soviet model of economic 
planning.” 
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Examples of samizdat in the post-war period seem to have been primarily per- 
sonal documents: notebooks, private correspondence, individual horoscopes, or 
handwritten copies of astrological books or translations. The earliest dated source I 
could find belongs to the genre of a handwritten youth samizdat scrapbook (al’bom) 
from Leningrad. The authors were two teenagers, aged around 13, who worked on 
this bricolage sketchbook for about three years, beginning in 1970. In the following 
years, the anthology they entitled Biblion was slightly modified and supplemented. 
One of the two boys later became a prominent “astrologer-researcher” (in his own 
words) and co-author of several astrological books published in the 1990s.*° In it, 
astrology is placed into the context of hippie, non-conformist, pacifist, and other 
subcultures, attractive for adolescents. The sketchbook includes famous philosoph- 
ical quotes and advertising slogans. Sometimes, it contains irony about ideological 
headlines in Soviet newspapers, setting them into absurd, funny contexts. In some 
places, it uses gallows humour and refers to suicide and drugs. Above all, it deals 
with a kind of “canon” of scientific disciplines (chemistry, physics), including pop- 
ular psychology, foreign languages, and classical “hidden” knowledge — astrology, 
alchemy, or numerology. Four pages have references to astrology, some of them 
connected with alchemy, which is handled more closely in the sketchbook. One 
of the pages seems to be of particular value because it reveals the mechanisms to 
acquire hidden or otherwise missing information in the 1960s—1970s. The teenag- 
ers were eager readers of Soviet reference books and popular science magazines, 
from which they collected knowledge in bits and pieces. For instance, they found 
inspiration in officially published materials for their image of the colourful seven- 
pointed “star of the astrologers”, which explained the influence of the planets on 
the days of the week. At the page bottom, there are two encrypted references to 
these sources (The Children’s Encyclopaedia, second edition [2.1952, 437] and the 
journal Science and Life [1.1967, 54]). 

Another example of samizdat based on translations from foreign languages?! I 
have chanced upon is the Manual of Astrology (Posobie po astrologii).? According 
to one of my interlocutors, who has been practising astrology since the 1980s, such 
copies “were sold on street bookstalls (knizhnye razvaly) in the 1990s”, right after 
the fall of the Soviet Union. The Manual has a plain green cover, and it consists of 
123 one-side typewritten, partially numbered sheets. It was probably photocopied 
in the late 1970s—early 1980s. The typeface is downsized, and the outer edges of 
the pages are jagged, suggesting that two-page photocopies were made on large 
sheets of paper and then cut in half. The samizdat book does not contain any ref- 
erence to an author or date. The first page after the table of contents includes an 
epigraph by the French astrologer Marie-Louise Sondaz (1889-1981): “Astrology 
is no longer a mystery. It is an exact science studying the mystery”. This is the only 
name mentioned in the entire book. Most probably, the Manual is compiled from at 
least three texts. The first one consists of a paraphrased translation of an astrology 
work by Marie-Louise Sondaz. There are some coincidences in text and picture 
with the French original L Astrologie (1959).? Secondly, the book includes various 
tables of zodiac signs’ correspondences, based on some unidentified theosophical 
teachings, some of which may belong to Omraam Mikhaël Aïvanhov (1900-1986, 
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Bulgarian: Mikhail Ivanov), which again would support the hypothesis of a French 
origin of the compilation in its horoscopic part. Some of these tables are doubled 
by mistake. Some pages are designed in a pseudo-stylised handwritten font type. 
Finally, the third source is a translation of the Druidic calendar (perhaps from a 
Polish original). One can assume that the entire aesthetical concept of the Manual 
echoes in some way the recollections of one professional astrologer who spoke of 
astrological samizdat as primarily compiling works.** However, no one from the el- 
derly astrologers (born in the late 1940s or 1950s) I have contacted has recognised 
the original. This reveals the marginal (even for practitioners) or perhaps the com- 
mercial character of this compilation. One professional astrologer had seen these 
or some equivalent texts in the 1970s, and in his opinion, the book can be dated to 
the beginning of the 20th century.?? Its technology recalls the book photocopying 
techniques I mentioned earlier.” Curiously, the two text sections with descriptions 
of horoscopes and the Druidic horoscope can be found in an anonymous compila- 
tion entitled Horoscopes: Zodiacal. Chinese. Japanese. Druids, produced in 1990 
in Tashkent with a print run of 400,000 copies." 


The emergence of astrological circles 


Although individual quests for more and more “mysterious” book copies or pre- 
revolutionary rarities could be exciting, it was of little use without communication 
with other like-minded persons.** In the late Soviet period, from the early 1970s 
to the late 1980s, astrological samizdat experienced its second wave. There was 
a significant change: astrology became action-oriented and collaborative. Collec- 
tive astrological samizdat, primarily in the shape of lecture notes and underground 
uncensored publications by contemporary Soviet astrologers — added to the astro- 
logical compilations and rarities circulating in the esoteric underground — appeared 
with the emergence of small groups or home seminars in the early 1980s. In the 
memory of the Avestan astrology communities," such as the Saint-Petersburg As- 
trological school in the late 1990s—early 2000s, the former period was perceived 
almost eschatologically as a time of “shadow”, which ended in 1989 with the era of 
“light”, i.e. the accessible, uncensored practice of astrology. The elderly astrolo- 
gers recalled that from the late 1970s onwards, they started to teach underground 
in closed circles. At the beginning of the 1980s, individual or spontaneously organ- 
ised classes or lecture series on esoteric topics were held for a small charge in the 
urban milieus. The increasing number of students led to a gradual specialisation of 
astrologers-teachers in this field, which was almost completed in the late 1980s. 
This also allowed for the establishment of astrological institutes and schools: 
both the Avestan School of Astrology (AShA), founded by Pavel Globa (b. 1953), 
and the Saint-Petersburg Academy of Astrology, founded by Sergei Shestopalov 
(b. 1950), appeared in 1989; a year later, the Moscow Academy of Astrology was 
founded by Mikhail Levin (b. 1949) — to name just a few. 

In addition, the interest in astrological divination has amplified due to the active 
spread of other types of esoteric or mystic samizdat where astrology became part of 
new types of text compilations, often combined with spiritual treatment by psychic 
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healers and other magic specialists. Thereby astrology was either present as a spe- 
cific esoteric teaching or was incorporated into existent ones. Astrological samiz- 
dat publications became indispensable educational material and a reliable channel 
for contacts between individuals and groups interested in New Age teachings and 
occultism. Moreover, astrological horoscope descriptions were incorporated into 
other kinds of non-astrological samizdat. For instance, the socio-political and liter- 
ary magazine Journal of Independent Views "12", published in Pskov in the late 
1980s, included texts for every zodiac sign." 

Lecture notes (konspekty) of underground astrological house meetings (kvar- 
tirniki) played a significant networking role. One female participant in an astro- 
logical circle taught by Aron Tsirkin (1926-2021) in the pavilion of the Gor'kii 
Park in Moscow in the mid-1980s remembers that the lectures were held during 
the daytime at weekends.” The people who attended them came from elsewhere. 
They would not necessarily share the values and participate in the practices of the 
club Healthy Family, founded by Tsirkin and his wife Aleksandra Gurevich, which 
offered courses in cold strengthening, jogging, yoga, healthy diet, and alternative 
healing. With their traditional talk and chalk style, the astrological lectures required 
students to take notes ofthe teacher's mostly monological lectures. The course pro- 
gramme (if there was one) was based on a discussion of the 11th-century Al-Biruni's 
book Kitab at-Tafhim (Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art of Astrology, 
translated from Arabic and published in Russian in 1975), giving references to the 
texts by Aleksandr Kaminskii (alias Avessalom Podvodnyi, 1953-2018) and other 
Moscow astrologers. Tsirkin had a systematic approach: apart from astrology, he 
introduced other occult sciences like numerology and chiromancy. The only mate- 
rial used by the students in addition to their notes were photocopies of the Russian 
ephemerides,? which the students had bought to chart horoscopes. 

The ephemerides are astronomical tables that include coordinates of the Sun, the 
Moon, the planets, and other astronomical objects and information for their regular 
intervals. Astrologers use astronomical ephemerides as tools for calculations while 
creating different kinds of charts (for instance, natal (birth horoscope), horary (re- 
lating to the exact time of a question), electional (choosing the perfect time for 
an action, etc.). Astrologers with a technical background had to use astronomical 
ephemerides and modify them in relation to the location they take into account.“ 
The ephemerides, which were purchasable from the mid-1980s, were necessary to 
produce horoscopes, and for this reason, they were in great demand among Russian 
astrologers. The astrologer Boris Izraitel’ (b. 1960) remembers that in 1984 he bor- 
rowed a copy of American ephemerides from an acquaintance just for three days.^ 
Having no choice but to copy or memorise them, he decided to photocopy the 
whole book. It was costly because the operator in the copy room of the scientific in- 
stitute where Izraitel’ worked did this illegally and asked for 20 kopecks per page: 


In the 1980s, a cinema ticket cost 20 kopecks, and a book of ephemerides 
consisted of 600 pages. It was as 1f I was immediately deprived of 600 trips to 
the cinema. On the other hand, 600 pages multiplied by 20 kopecks was my 
nominal salary as a junior research assistant of 120 roubles. Furthermore, in 
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this coincidence, I immediately discerned the hand of Providence. Therefore, 
I decided that bargaining was not appropriate. The next evening, I carried my 
first Ephemerides home, bouncing joyfully. They faithfully served me for ten 
years until I bought my first personal computer.^? 


After the mid-1980s, photocopies of astrological ephemerides were available 
for sale at lectures and astrology courses at a reasonable price." 

From the early 1980s, samizdat production consisted of various processes: au- 
dio recording, transcription, typewriting, correction, photocopying, and spreading 
of photocopied lecture notes among interested audiences. Therefore, it combined 
both samizdat and magnitizdat practices. Until the mid-1990s, horoscopes were 
charted and coloured by hand. While the lecture notes of Tsirkin's astrology stu- 
dents have faded into the past (unfortunately, no one can find any samizdat copies 
or booklets of his group), the lectures which other prominent astrologers, such as 
Mikhail Levin, Pavel Globa, and Avessalom Podvodnyi, gave in the post-Soviet 
period were published relatively quickly, in the early 1990s. 


Hybridisation and decline in the post-Soviet period 


Most of my interviewees identified 1989 as the turning point for Soviet astrol- 
ogy. Publications in Soviet newspapers and periodicals were allowed, and astrolo- 
gers were granted official permission to appear on television and radio.^ The late 
1980s was the period when astrology teachers started developing different strate- 
gies to legitimise their science and gain public acceptance.” Astrologers began 
giving interviews in the Soviet mass media, which made their teachings more vis- 
ible. Simultaneously, the public lectures led to the publication of a wide range of 
old astrological materials, samizdat lectures, reprints, and compiled booklets. As 
astrology experienced a boom in the book market from the early to mid-1990s, 
astrological samizdat began to recede. However, with the spread of computer tech- 
nologies in the post-Soviet period, astrological computer samizdat lasted until the 
mid-2000s. First, the lectures were taken and retyped on a computer. Then, they 
were either maintained in an electronic form or printed or photocopied and distrib- 
uted to the interested public or collected for personal use. 

The example of Pavel Globa, the most prominent public astrologer in the post- 
Soviet space, and the network of the AShAs give an idea of how the (illegal) sam- 
izdat practices contributed to the emergence of stable communication structures, 
groups of interest and, during the liberalisation period between 1989 and 1994, 
to new educational business models. In the 1970s, Pavel Globa, like many other 
representatives of the Russian intelligentsia, was interested in history, religion, 
and esotericism. He actively collected and consumed esoteric samizdat literature. 
Gradually, due to his performance skills, astrological knowledge, and increasing 
interest in occultism, Globa was invited to teach at private houses. Globa’s oldest 
students, who later taught at various AShAs, dated those gatherings back to 1982.*° 
Globa gave lectures in various closed (uzkie) groups in Moscow and Leningrad in 
the early 1980s, and this communication pattern gave rise to an entire corpus of 
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handwritten or tape-recorded lecture notes. In the mid-1980s, he got occasional 
commissions for lectures at houses of culture, which went along with a prolifera- 
tion of astrological texts and records. Starting in 1989, Globa gave public talks at 
educational venues accommodating thousands of people. Such public lectures con- 
tinued until 1992-1993. After the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, Globa 
travelled throughout the post-Soviet space, where he continued to give astrological 
lectures. Private individuals organised these; a few were later involved in teaching 
astrology themselves, for instance, Nikolai Koroviak (b. 1957), Tamara Ziurniaeva 
(1948-2018), and Aleksei Min'kov (1960-2020) in Saint-Petersburg. The organis- 
ers recorded the lectures and wrote or typed them down later. Usually, the lecture 
texts were duplicated and distributed for a small sum to cover the printing costs. 
However, in the heyday of public astrological performances, self-published litera- 
ture and copies engendered profit.?! 


Conclusion 


As we have seen above, astrological samizdat documents reveal some functions 
and materiality of popular occultism in everyday life and within a non-political 
esoteric urban scene in the large cities ofthe late Soviet Union. The analysis of the 
small collection of astrological samizdat texts in this study has made it possible 
to understand how astrology was used from the post-war era to the mid-2000s: 
as underground entertainment literature, collaborative activity, and, finally, it was 
entirely or partly integrated into new business models on the post-Soviet esoteric 
market. The further study of astrological samizdat and magnitizdat should enable 
us to re-discover long-forgotten actors of esoteric groups and structures. How- 
ever, much more investigation is needed. Future research of archival materials and 
memoirs may help flesh out the specific historical contexts of the production and 
dissemination of these texts and identify occult/esoteric communication channels 
within Soviet society and through the Iron Curtain. Moreover, what may be ex- 
tendedly studied are the particular esoteric subculture and the genealogies of the 
esoteric vocabulary of the Soviet New Age” contained in occult and astrological 
samizdat texts. In these, one can sometimes trace bizarre teachings and testimonies 
of nomadic, cross-roading identities in the (post-)Soviet cultic milieu. 


Notes 


] There is a large amount of scholarly research on etymology, (pre-)history, production, 
and diverse socio-political implications of Russian/Soviet samizdat. One of the recent 
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ture and Underground Networks in the Late Soviet Union (London; New York: Blooms- 
bury Academic, 2021). 

2 Ann Komaromi, “Samizdat as Extra-Gutenberg Phenomenon.” Poetics Today 1 29:4 
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3 See, for instance, different classification types in Aleksei Piatkovskii, “Ocherki is- 
torii samizdata," 2012. Gefter http://gefter.ru/ar-chive/5757 (last accessed 30 March 
2022) or Aleksandr Suetnov, Samizdat. Bibliograficheskii ukazatel’ (Moskva: Tsentr 
obrazovatel’nykh programm Instituta novykh tehnologii obrazovaniia, 1992). 
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Concerning astrology, there are a large number of definitions depending on its histori- 
cal developments or cultural status. Most difficulties are related to the polythetic char- 
acter of astrology because of “first, its diversity; second, disputes over its definition 
between its practitioners and external critics; and third, differences of opinion between 
its supporters concerning its nature”. See Nicholas Campion, “Astrology.” In The Oc- 
cult World, edited by Christopher Partridge, 592-602 (London: Routledge, 2014), 592. 
Scholars have often argued that astrological interpretations or horoscopes are historical 
documents containing various divinatory concepts interpreting confluences between the 
cosmos and terrestrial events. As such, they use a specific symbolism (above all, planets, 
Zodiac signs, and their changing relations, called “aspects”), reflecting current historical 
events and processes. 

Julia Mannherz, Modern Occultism in Late Imperial Russia (DeKalb, IL: Northern 
Illinois University Press, 2012), 19. 

The British historian Faith Wigzell claimed that, although the Russian history of for- 
tune-telling books shared many features with that of other European countries and the 
USA, the special type of Russian 18th-century fortune-telling compendia, including 
local traditions influenced the subsequent course of development of print publications 
in the period of “vigorous revival”, 1890-1917. See Faith Wigzell, Reading Russian 
Fortunes: Print Culture, Gender and Divination in Russia from 1765 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998), 16f. 

Wigzell, Reading, 38. The scholars of fortune-telling and occultism dealt merely with 
printed documents and described the fin de siécle astrology in terms of both metaphysical 
and boulevard astrology (what echoes even the emic concepts like “high” and “low” 
esotericism). The first is a “fashionable occultism", which “permeated the atmosphere of 
upper- and middle-class Russian society" (see Maria Carlson, “Fashionable Occultism: 
Spiritualism, Theosophy, Freemasonry, and Hermeticism in Fin-de-Siécle Russia." In 
The Occult in Russian and Soviet Culture, edited by Bernice Glatzer Rosenthal, 135—152 
(Ithaca; London: Cornell University Press, 1997), 135), whereas the second stood closer 
to the fortune-telling practices and texts of “lower classes" (ibid) as well as “vulgar” 
literature. The latter was considered a part of the entertainment industries, which had 
launched the idea of leisure time from the beginning of the 20th century onwards (see 
Julia Mannherz, “The Occult and Popular Entertainment in Late Imperial Russia." In 
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